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or, Out of the Depths,”’ being the most popular story ever 
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Ishmael. 


PREFACE 


HIS story, in book form, has been called for, 
during several years past, but the author 
has reserved it, until now; not only because sne 
considers it to be her very best work, but because 
it is peculiarly a National novel, being founded on 
the life and career of one of the noblest of our 
countrymen, who really lived, suffered, toiled and 
triumphed in this land; one whose inspirations 
of wisdom and goodness were drawn from the 
examples of the heroic warriors and statesmen 
of the Revolution, and who having, by his own 
energy, risen from the deepest obscurity to the 
highest fame, became in himself an illustration 
of the elevating influences of our Republican 
Institutions. 
“In the Depths,” he was born indeed—in the 


very depths of poverty, misery and humiliation, 
(21) 
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But through Heaven’s blessing on his aspirations 


and endeavors, he raised himself to the summit 
of fame. 


He was good as well as great. His goodness 
won the love of all who knew him intimately 
His greatness gained the homage of the world. 
He became, in a word, one of the brightest 
stars in Columbia’s diadem of light. 

His identity will be recognized by those who 
were familiar with his early personal history ; 
but for obvious’ reasons, his real name must be 
veiled under a fictitious one here. 

His life is a guiding-star to the youth of every 
land, to show them that there is no depth of 
human misery from which they may not, by 
virtue, energy and perseverance, rise to earthly 
honors as well as to eternal glory. 

Euma D. E. N. Sournworts. 
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“IN THE DEPTHS.” 


CHAE Tin 1 


THE SISTERS. 


But if thou wilt be constant then, 
And faithful of thy word, 
Tl make thee glorious by my pen 
And famous by my sword. 
I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before; 
T’ll crown and deck thee all with bays 
And love thee evermore.—J AMES GRAHAM, 


a ELL, if there be any truth in the old adage, young 
Herman Brudenell will have a prosperous life; 
for really this is a lovely day for the middle of April :— 
the sky is just as sunny and the air as warm as if it were 
June,” said Hannah Worth, looking out, from the door 
of her hut, upon a scene as beautiful as ever shone be- 
neath the splendid radiance of an early Spring morning. 
“And what is that old adage you talk of, Hannah?” 
inquired her younger sister, who stood braiding the locks 
of her long black hair, before the cracked looking-glass 
that hung above the rickety chest of drawers. 
“Why, la, Nora, don’t you know? The adage is as old 
as the hills and as true as the heavens, and it is this, that 
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a man’s twenty-first birthday is an index to his after 
life:—if it be clear, he will be fortunate; if cloudy, 
unfortunate.” 

“Then I should say that young Mr. Brudenell’s fortune 
will be a splendid one; for the sun is dazzling!” said Nora 
as she wound the long sable plait of hair around her head. 
in the form of a natural coronet, and secured the end be: 
hind with—a thorn! “And now! how do I look? Ain’t 
you proud of me?” she archly inquired, turning with “a 
smile of conscious beauty born” to the inspection of her 
elder sister. 

That sister might well have answered in the affirmative, 
had she considered personal beauty a merit of high order; 
for few palaces in this world could boast a princess so su- 
perbly beautiful as this peasant girl that this poor hut 
contained. Beneath those rich sable tresses was a high 
broad forehead white as snow; slender black eyebrows sc 
well defined and so perfectly arched, that they gave a 
singularly open and elevated character to the whole coun- 
tenance; large dark gray eyes, full of light, softened by 
long, sweeping black lashes; a small, straight nose; oval, 
blooming cheeks; plump, ruddy lips that, slightly parted, 
revealed glimpses of the little pearly teeth within; a well- 
turned chin; a face with this peculiarity, that when she 
was pleased it was her eyes that smiled and not her lips; 
a face, in short, full of intelligence and feeling that might 
become thought and passion. Her form was noble—being 
tall, finely proportioned and richly developed. 

Her beauty owed nothing to her teilet ;—her only deco 
ration was the coronet of her own rich black hair ; her only 
hair-pin was a thorn; her dress indeed was a master-piece 
of domestic manufacture,—the cotton from which it was 
made haying been carded, spun, woven and dyed by Miss 
Hannah’s own busy hands; but as it was only a coarse 
blue fabric after all, it would not be considered highly 
ornamental ; if was new and clean, however, and Nora was 
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well pleased with it, as with playful impatience she re- 
peated her question : 

“Say! ain’t you proud of me now?” 

“No,” replied the elder sister, with assumed gravity; “EC 
am proud of your dress because it is my own handiwork, 
and it does me credit; but as for you—” 

“Tam Nature’s handiwork, and I do her credit!” inter- 
rupted Nora, with gay self-assertion. 

“T am quite ashamed of you, you are so vain!” con- 
tinued Hannah, completing her scntence. 

“Oh, vain am I? Very well then, another time I will 
keep my vanity to myself. It is quite as easy to conceal 
as to confess, you know; though it m: y not be quite as good 
for the soul,” exclaimed Nora, witn merry perversity, as 
she danced off in search of her bonnet. 

She had not far to look ; for the one poor room contained 
all of the sisters’ earthly goods. And they were easily 
summed up—a bed in one corner, a loom in ancther, a 
spinning-wheel in the third, and a corner-cupboard in the 
fourth ; a chest of drawers sat against the wall between the 
bed and the loom, and a pine table against the opposite 
wall between the spinning-wheel and the cupboard; four 
wooden chairs sat just wherever they could be crowded. 
There was no carpet on the floor, no paper on the walls. 
There was but one door and one window to the hut, and 
they were in front. Opposite them, at the back of the 
room, was a wide fire-place, with a rude mantle shelf above 
it, adorned with old brass candlesticks as bright as gold. 
Poor as this hut was, the most fastidious fine lady need 
not have feared to sit down within it; it was so purely 
clean. 

The sisters were soon ready, and after closing up their 
wee but as cautiously as if it contained the wealth of India, 
they set forth, in their blue cotton gowns and white cotton 
bonnets, to attend the grand birthday festival of the young 
heir of Brudenell Hall. 
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Around them spread out a fine, rolling, well-wooded 
country ; behind them stood their own little hut upon the 
top of its bare hill; below them lay a deep, thickly-wooded 
valley, beyond which rose another hill crowned with an 
elegant mansion of white free-stone. That was Brudenel] 
Hall. 

Thus the hut and the hall perched upon opposite hills 
tooked each other in the face across the wooded valley. 
And both belonged to the same vast plantation—the largest 
in the county. The morning was indeed delicious, the 
earth everywhere springing with young grass and early 
flowers; the forest budding with tender leaves; the freed 
brooks singing as they ran; the birds darting about here 
and there in search of materials to build their nests; the 
heavens benignly smiling over all; the sun glorious; the 
air intoxicating; mere breath, joy; mere life, rapture! 
All Nature singing a Gloria-in-Excelsis!) And now while 
the sisters saunter leisurely on, pausing now and then to 
admire some exquisite bit of scenery, or to watch some 
bird or look at some flower, taking their own time for 
passing through the valley that lay between the hut and 
the hall, I must tell you who and what they were. 

Hannah and Leonora Worth were orphans, living alone 
together in the hut on the hill and supporting themselves 
by spinning and weaving. 

Hannah, the eldest, was but twenty-eight years old, yet 
looked forty ; for, having been the eldest sister, the mother- 
sister of a large family of orphan children, all of whom 
had died except the youngest—Leonora, her face wore that 
anxious, naggard, care-worn and prematurely aged look 
peculiar to women who have the burdens of life too soon 
and too heavily laid upon them. Her black hair was even 
streaked here and there with gray. But with all this there 
was uot the least trace of impatience or despondency in 
that all-enduring face. When grave, its expressio. was that 
of resignation; when gay—and even she could be gay at 
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times—its smile was as sunny as Leonora’s own. Hannah 
had a lover patient as Job, or as herself, a poor fellow who 
had been constant to her for twelve years and whose fate 
resembled her own; for he was the father of all his orphan 
brothers and sisters as she had: been the mother of hers. 
Of course, these poor lovers could not dream of marriage; 
Sut they loved each other all the better upon that very 
account, perhaps. 
_ Leonora was ten years younger than her sister, eighteen, 
well grown, well developed, blooming, beautiful, gay and 
happy as we have described her. She had not a care, or 
regret, or sorrow in the world. She was a bird, the hut 
was her nest and Hannah her mother, whose wings cev- 
ered her. These sisters were very poor; not, however, as 
the phrase is understood in the lurge cities, where, not- 
withstanding the many charitable institutions for the mit- 
igation of poverty, scores of people perish annually from 
told and hunger; but as it is understood in the rich lower 
counties of Maryland, where forests filled with game and 
yivers swarming with fish afford abundance of food and 
fuel to even the poorest hutters, however destitute they 
might be of proper shelter, clothing or education. 

And though these orphan sisters could not hunt or fish, 
they could buy cheaply a plenty of game from the negroes 
who did. And besides this, they had a pig, a cow, anda 
couple of sheep that grazed freely in the neighboring fields. 
for no one thought of turning out an animal that belonged 
to these poor girls. In addition, they kept a few fowls and 
cultivated a small vegetable garden in the rear of their 
hut. And to keep the chickens out of the garden was one 
of the principal occupations of Nora. Their spinning- 
wheel and loom supplied them with the few articles of 
clothing they required, and with a little money for the 
purchase of tea, sugar, and salt. Thus you see their living 
was good, though their dress, their house, and their school- 
ing were so very bad. Thy were totally ignorant of the 
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world beyond their own neighborhood; they could read 
and write, but very imperfectly; and their only book was 
the old family Bible, that might always be seen proudly 
displayed upon the rickety chest of drawers. 

Notwithstanding their lowly condition, the sisters were 
much esteemed for their integrity of character by their 
richer neighbors, who would have gladly made them more 
comfortable had not the proud spirit of Hannah shrank 
from dependence. 

They had been invited to the festival to be held at Bru- 
denell Hall in honor of the young heir’s coming of age 
and entering upon his estates. 

This gentleman, Herman Brudenell, was their landlord; 
and it was as his tenants, and not by any means as his 
equals, that they had been bidden to the feast. And now 
we will accompany them tothe house of rejoicing. They 
were now emerging from the valley and climbing the 
opposite hill. Hannah walking steadily on in the calm 
enjoyment of nature, and Nora darting about like a 
young bird and carolling as she went in the effervescence 
of her delight. 


CHAPTER II. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Her sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast. —WHITTIER. 


HE sisters had not seen their young landlord since he 
was a lad of ten years of age, at which epoch he had 
been sent to Europe to receive his education. He had but 
recently been recalled home by his widowed mother, for 
the purpose of entering upon his estate, and celebrating 
his majority in his patrimonial mansion by giving a din- 
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ner and ball in the house to all his kindred and friends, 
and a feast and dance in the barn to all his tenants and 
laborers. 

It was said that his lady mother and his two young lady 
sisters, haughty and repellent women that they were, had 
objected to entertaining his dependents, but the young 
gentleman was resolved that they also should enjoy them- 
selves. And he had his way. 

Nora had no recollection whatever of Herman Brudenell, 
who had been taken to Europe while she was still a baby; 
so now, her curiosity being stimulated, she plied Hannah 
with a score of tiresome questions about him. 

“Ts he tall, Hannah, dear? Is he very handsome?”’ 

““How can I tell? Ihave not seen him since he was 
ten years old.”’ 

‘But what is his complexion—is he fair or dark? and 
what is the color of his hair and eyes? Surely, you can 
tell that at least.’’ 

““Yes; his complexion, as well as I can recollect it, was 
freckled, and his hair sandy, and his eyes green.”’ 

**Oh-h! the horrid fright! a man to scare bad children 
into good behavior! But then that was when he was but 
ten years old; he is twenty-one to-day; perhaps he is 
much improved.’’ 

‘‘Nora, our sheep have passed through here, and left 
some of their wool on the bushes. Look at that little 
bird, it has found a flake and is bearing it off in triumph 
to line its little nest,’’ said Hannah, to change the subject. 

“‘Oh, I don’t care about the bird; I wish you to tell me 
about the young gentleman!’ said Nora, petulantly, add- 
ing the question: ‘‘I wonder who he’ll marry ?”’ 

“Not you, my dear; so you had better not occupy your 
mind with him,’’ Hannah replied very gravely. 

Nora laughed outright: ‘‘Oh, I’m quite aware of that; 
and as for me, I would not marry a prince, if he had red 
hair and a freckled face; but still one cannot help thinking 
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of one’s landlord, when one is going to attend the celebra: 
tion of his birthday.” 

They had now reached the top of the hill, and come 
upon a full view of the house and grounds. 

The house, as I said, was a very elegant edifice of white 
free stone; it was two stories in height, and had airy 
piazzas running the whole length of the front, both above 
and below; a stately portico occupied the centre of the 
lower piazza, having on each side of it the tall windows 
of the drawing-rooms. This portico, and all these win- 
dows, were now wide open, mutely proclaiming welcome 
to all comers. The beautifnlly laid out grounds were 
studded here and there with tents pitched under the 
shade trees, for the accommodation of the out-door guests, 
who were now assembling rapidly. 

But the more honored guests of the house had not yet 
begun to arrive. 

And none of the family were as yet visible. 

On reaching the premises, the sisters were really embar- 
rassed, not knowing where to go, and finding no one to 
direct them. 

At length a strange figure appeared upon the scene—a 
dwarfish mulatto, with a large head, bushy hair, and 
having the broad forehead and high nose of the European, 
with the thick lips and heavy jaws of the African; with 
an ashen gray complexion, and a penetrating, keen and 
sly expression of the eyes. With this strange combination 
of features, he had also tle European intellect with the 
African utterance. He was a very gifted original, whose 
singularities of genius and character will reveal themselves 
in the course of this history, and he was also one of those 
favored old family domestics, whose power in the house 
was second only to that of the master, and whose will was 
Jaw to all his fellow-servants ; he had just completed hig 
fiftieth year, and his name was Jovial. 

And he now approached the sicters, saying: 
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“Mornin’, Miss Hannah—mornin’, Miss Nora. Come 
to see de show? De young heir hab a fool for his master 
for de fust time to-day.” 

“We have come to the birthday celebration; but we do 
not know where we ought to go—whether to the house or 
the tents,” said Hannah. 

The man tucked his tongue into his cheek and squinted 
at the sisters, muttering to himself: 

“T should like to see de mist’ess’ face, ef you two was to 
present yourselves at de house!” 

Then, speaking aloud, he said: 

“De house be for de quality, an’ de tents for de colored 
gemmen and ladies ; an’ de barn for de laborin’ classes ob de 
whites. Shall I hab de honor to denounce you to de barn ?” 

“JT thank you, yes, since it is there we are expected to 
go,” said Hannah. 

Jovial led the way to an immense barn that had been 
cleaned out and decorated for the occasion. The vast 
room was adorned with festoons of evergreens and paper 
flowers. At the upper end was hung the arms of the 
Brudenells. Benches were placed along the walls for the 
accommodation of those who might wish to sit. The 
floor was chalked for the dancers. 

“Dere, young women, dere you is,” said Jovial, loftily, 
as he introduced the sisters into this room, and retired. 

There were some thirty-five or forty persons present, 
including men, women and children, but not one that was 
known to the sisters. They therefore took seats in a re- 
tired corner, from which they watched the company. 

“How many people there are! Where could they all 
have come from?” inquired Nora. 

“T do not know. From a distance, I suppose. People 
will come a long way to a feast like this. And you know 
that not only were the tenants and laborers invited, but 
they were asked to bring all their friends and relations 
as well!” said Hannah. 

2, 
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* And they seem to have improved the opportunity,” 
added Nora. 

“Hush, my dear; I do believe here come Mr. Brudenell 
and the ladies,” said Hannah. 

And even as she spoke the great doors of the barn were 
thrown open, and the young landlord and his family 
entered. 

First came Mr. Brudenell, a young gentleman of me- 
dium height, and elegantly rather than strongly built; 
his features were regular and delicate; his complexion 
fair and clear; his hair of a pale, soft, golden tint; and in 
contrast to all this, his eyes were of a deep, dark, burning 
brown, full of fire, passion and fascination. There was no 
doubt about it—he was beautiful! I know that is a 
strange term to apply to a man, but it is the only true 
and comprehensive one to characterize the personal ap- 
pearance of Herman Brudenell. He was attired in a neat 
black dress suit, without ornaments of any kind; without 
even a breastpin or a watch chain. 

Upon his arm leaned his mother, a tall, fair woman with 
light hair, light blue eyes, high aquiline features, and a 
haughty air. She wore a rich gray moire antique, and a 
fine lace cap. 

Behind them came the two young lady sisters, so like 
their mother that no one could have mistaken them. 
They wore white muslin dresses, sashes of blue ribbon, and 
wreaths of blue harebells. They advanced with smiles ins 
tended to be gracious, but which were only condescending, 

The eyes of all the people in the barn were fixed upon 
this party, except those of Nora Worth, which were riv- 
eted upon the young heir. 

And this was destiny ! 

There was nothing unmaidenly in her regard. She 
looked upon him as a peasant girl might look upon a 
passing prince—as something grand, glorious, sunlike, and 
immeasurably above her sphere; but not as a human 
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being, not as a young man precisely like other young 
men. 

While thus, with fresh lips glowingly apart, and blush: 
ing cheeks, and eyes full of innocent admiration, she gazed 
upen him, he suddenly turned around, and their eyes met 
full. He smiled sweetly, bowed lowly, and turned slowly 
away. And she, with childlike delight, seized her sister’s 
arm, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Hannah, the young heir bowed to me, he did in. 
deed!” 

“He could do no less, since you looked at him so hard,” 
replied the sister, gravely. 

“But to me, Hannah, to me—just think of it! No one 
ever bowed to me before, not even the negroes! and to 
think of him—Mr. Brudenell—bowing to me—me !” 

“YT tell you he could do no less; he caught you looxing 
at him; to have continued staring you in the face would 
have been rude; to have turned abruptly away would 
have been equally so; gentlemen are never guilty of rude- 
ness, and Mr. Brudenell is a gentleman ; therefore he bowed 
to you, as I believe he would have bowed to a colored girl 
even.” 

“Oh, but he smiled! he smiled so warmly and brightly, 
just for all the world like the sun shining out, and as if, 
Boats 

“Asif what, you little goose?” 

“Well, then, as if he was pleased.” 

“Tt was because he was amused; he was laughing at 
yeu, you silly child!” 

“Do you think so?” asked Nora, with a sudden change 
of tone from gay to grave. 

“Tam quite sure of it, dear,” replied the elder sister, 
speaking her real opinion. 

“Taughing at me,” repeated Nora to herself, and she fell 
into thought. 

Meanwhile, with a nod to one. a smile to another. and 
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word to athird, the young heir and his party passed down 
the whole length of the room, and retired through an 
upper door. Assoonas they were gone, the negro fiddlers, 
six in number, led by Jovial, entered, took their seats, 
tuned their instruments, and struck up a lively reel. 

There was an immediate stir; the rustic beaux sought 
their belles, and sets were quickly formed. 

A long, lanky, stooping young man, with a pale, care- 
worn face and grayish hair, and dressed in a homespun 
jacket and trousers, came up to the sisters. 

“Dance, Hannah?’’ he inquired. 

‘No, thank you, Reuben; take Nora out—she would 
like to.”’ 

‘“Dance, Nora?’’ said Reuben Gray, turning obediently 
to the younger sister. 

“Set you up with it, after asking Hannah first, right 
before my very eyes I'm not a-going to take anybody’s 
cast-offs, Mr. Reuben!’’ 

“*T hope you are not angry with me for that, Nora? It 
was natural I should prefer to dance with your sister. I 
belong to her like, you know. Don’t be mad with me,”’ 
said Reuben, meekly. 

‘Nonsense, Rue! you know I was joking. Make Han- 
nah dance; it will do her good; she mopes too much,’’ 
laughed Nora. 

“Do, Hannah, do, dear; you know I can’t enjoy myself 
otherways,’’ said the docile fellow. 

“And it is little enjoyment you have in this world, poor 
soul!’’ said Hannah Worth, as she rose and placed her 
hand in his. 

““Ah, but I have a great deal, Hannah, dear, when I’m 
along o’ you,”’ he whispered gallantly, as he led her off to 
join the dancers. 

And they were soon seen tritting, whirung, heying and 
selling with the best of them—forgetting,in the contagious 
merriment of the music and motion, all their cares. 
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Nora was besieged with admirers, who solicited her hand 
forthe dance. But to one and all she returned a negative. 
She was tired with her long walk, and would not dance, at 
least not this set; she preferred to sit still and watch the 
others. So at last she was left to her chosen occupation. 
She had sat thus but afew moments, her eyes lovingly fol- 
lowing the flying forms of Reuben and Hannah through 
the mazes of the dance, her heart rejoicing in their joy, 
when a soft voice murmured at her ear. 

“Sitting quite alone, Nora? How is that? The young 
men have not lost their wits, I hope?’’ 

She started, looked up, and, with a vivid blush, recog- 
nized her young landlord. He was bending over her with 
the same sweet ingenuous smile that had greeted her when 
their eyes first met that morning. She drooped the long, 
dark lashes over her eyes, until they swept her carmine 
cheeks, but she did not answer. 

“‘T have just deposited my mother and sisters in their 
drawing-room, andI have returned to look at the dancers. 
May I take this seat left vacant by your sister? he asked. 

“Certainly you may, sir,’’ she faltered forth, trembling 
with a vague delight. 

‘*How much they enjoy themselves—do they not?’’ he 
asked, as he took the seat and looked upon the dancers 
with a benevolent delight that irradiated his fair, youthful 
counten ance. 

**Oh, indeed they do, sir,’’ said Nora, unconsciously, 
speaking more from her own personal experience of pres- 
ent happiness than from her observation of others. 

“‘T wish I could arrive at my majority every few weeks, 
or else have some other good excuse for giving a great feast. 
I do so love to see people happy, Nora. Itis the greatest 
pleasure I have in the world.’’ 

“‘Vet you must have a great many other pleasures, sir; all 
wealthy people must,’’ said Nora, gaining courage to con- 
yerse with one so amiable as she found her young landlord. 
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“Yes, I have many others; but the greatest of all is the 
happiness of making others happy. But why are you not 
among these dancers, Nora?” 

“T was tired with my long walk up and down hil! and 
dale. So I would not join them this set.” 

“ Are you engaged for the next?” 

NG eit 

“Then be my partner for it, will you?” 

“Oh, sir!” And the girl’s truthful face flashed with 
surprise and delight. — 

“Will you dance with me, then, for the next set?” 

“Yes, sir, please.” 

“Thank you, Nora. But now tell me, did you recollect 
me as well as I remembered you?” 

NG} Sin 

“But that is strange; for I knew you again the instant 
I saw you.” 

“But, sir, you know I was but a baby when you went 
away?” 

“That is true.” 

“ But how, then, did you know me again?” she wonder- 
wnely inquired. 

“ Kasily enough. Though you have grown up into such a 
fine young woman, your face has not changed its character, 
Nora. You have the same broad, fair forehead and arched 
brows; the same dark gray eyes and long lashes; the same 
delicate nose and budding mouth; and the same peculiar 
way of smiling only with your eyes; in a word—but par- 
don me, Nora, I forgot myself in speaking to you so plainly. 
Here is a new set forming already. Your sister and her 
partner are going to dance together again; shall we join 
them?” he suddenly inquired, upon seeing that his direct 
praise, in which he had spoken in ingenuous frankness, had 
brought the blushes again to Nora’s cheeks. 

She arose and gave him her hand, and he led her forth 
to the head of the set that was now forming, where she 
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stood with downcast and blushing face, admired py all the 
men, and envied by all the women that were present. 

This was not the only time he danced with her. He 
was cordial to all his guests, but he devoted himself to 
Nora. This exclusive attention of the young heir to the 
poor maiden gave anxiety to her sister and offence to all 
the other women. 

“No good will come of it,” said one. 

“No good ever does come of a rich young man paying 
attention to a poor girl,” added another. 

“He is making a perfect fool of himself,” said a third, 
indignantly. 

‘He is making a perfect fool of her, you had better say,’ 
amended a fourth, more malignant than the rest. 

“Hannah, I don’t ike it! I’m a sort of elder brother- 
in-law to her, you know, and I don’t like it. Just see how 
he looks at her, Hannah! Why, if I was to melt down my 
heart and pour it all into my face, I couldn’t look at you 
that-a-way, Hannah, true as I love you. Why, he’s just 
eating of her up with his eyes, and as for her, she looks as 
if it was pleasant to be swallowed by him!” said honest 
Reuben Gray,as he watched the ill-matched young pair as 
they sat absorbed in each other’s society in a remote corner 
of the barn. 

“Nor do I like it, Reuben,” sighed Hannah. 

“T’ve a great mind to interfere! Tve a right to! [’m 
her brother-in-law to be.” 

“No, do not, Reuben; it would do more harm than 
good: it would make her and everybody else think more 
seriously of these attentions than they deserve. It is only 
for to-night, you know. After this, they will scarcely ever 
meet to speak to each other again.” 

“As vou please, Hannah, you are wiser than I am; bu\ 
stiit, dear, I must say that a great deal of harm may be 
done in a day. Remember, dear, that (though I don’t cail 
it harm, but the greatest blessing of my life) it was at a 
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corn-shucking, where we met for the fust time, that you 
and I fell inlove long of each other, and have we ever fell 
out of it yet? No, Hannah, nor never will. But as you 
and Lare both poor, and faithful, and patient, and broken 
in like to bear things cheerful, no harm has come of our 
falling in love at that corn-shucking. But now, s’pose 
them there children fall in love long of each other by 
looking into each other’s pretty eyes—who’s to hinder it? 
And what will be the end of it? He can’t marry her; 
that’s impossible; a man of his rank and a girl of hers! 
his mother and sisters would never let him! and if they 
would, his own pride wouldn’t! And so he’d go away 
and try to forget her, and she’d stop home and break her 
heart. Hannah, love is like a fire, easy to put out in the 
beginning, unpossible atthe end. You just better let me 
go and heave a bucket of water on to that there love while 
it is a-kindling and before the blaze breaks out.’’ 

‘Go then, good Reuben, and tell Nora that I am going 
home and wish her to come to me at once.’’ 

Reuben arose to obey, but was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a negro footman from the house, who came 
up to him and said: 

‘“Mr. Reuben, de mistess say will you say to de young 
marster how de gemmen an’ ladies is all arrive, an’ de 
dinner will be sarve in ten minutes, an’ how she ’sires his 
presence at de house immediate. ’’ 

“Certainly, John! This is better, Hannah, than my in- 
terference would have been,’’ said Reuben Gray, as he hur- 
ried off to execute his mission. 

So completely absorbed in each other’s conversation 
were the young pair that they did not observe Reuben’s 
approach until he stood before them, and, touching his 
forehead, said respectfully : ; 

“Sir, Madam Brudenell has sent word as the vis’ters 
be all arrived at the house, and the dinner will be ready 


in ten minutes, so she wishes you, if you please, to come 
directly.’’ 
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“So late!’’ exclaimed the young man, looking at his 
watch, and starting up, ‘‘how time flies in some society! 
Nora, I will conduct you to your sister, and then go and 
welcome our guests at the house; although I had a great 
deal rather stay where I am,’’ he added, in a whisper. 

“If you please, sir, I can take her to Hannah,’’ sug- 
gested Reuben. 

But without paying any attention to this friendly offer, 
the young man gave his hand to the maiden, and led her 
down the whole length of the barn, followed by Reuben, 
and also by the envious eyes of all the assembly. 

“‘Here she is, Hannah. I have brought her back to 
you quite safe, not even weary with dancing. I hope I have 
helped her to enjoy herself,’’ said the young heir, gayly, 
as he deposited the rustic beauty by the side of her sister. 

“*You are very kind, sir,’’ said Hannah, coldly. 

*“Ah, youthere, Reuben! Besure you take good care of 
this little girl, and see that she has plenty of pleasant part- 
ners,’ said the young gentleman, on seeing Gray behind. 

‘*Be sure I shall take care of her, sir, as if she was my 
sister, as [hope some day she may be,’’ replied the man. 

““And be careful that she gets a good place at the sup- 
per-table—there will be a rush, you know.”’ 

“*T shall see to that, sir.’’ 

‘‘Good-evening, Hannah; good-evening, Nora,’’ said 
the young heir, smiling and bowing as he withdrew from 
the sisters. 

Nora sighed; it might have been from fatigue. Several 
country beaux approached, eagerly contending, now that 
the coast was clear, for the honor of the beauty’s hand in 
the dance. But Nora refused one and all. She should 
dance no more this evening, she said. Supper came on, 
and Reuben, with one sister on each arm, led them out to 
the great tent where it was spread. There was a rush. 
The room was full and the table was crowded; but Reu- 
ben made good places for the sisters, and stood behind 
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their chairs to waiton them. Hannah, like a happy, work- 
ing, practical young woman, in good health, who had 
earned an appetite, did ample justice to the luxuries placed 
before them. Noraate nexttonothing. Invain Hannah 
and Reuben offered everything to her in turn; she would 
take nothing. She was not hungry she said; she was 
tired and wanted to go home. 

‘«But wouldn’t you rather stay and see the fire-works, 
Nora?’’ inquired Reuben Gray, as they arose from the 
table to give place to some one else. 

**T don’t know. Will—will Mr.—I mean Mrs. Brudenell 
and the young ladies come out to seethem,do you think ?’’ 

‘“No, certainly, they will not, these delicate creatures 
would never stand outside in the nightair for that 
purpose.’ 

**T_I don’t think I care about stopping to see the fire- 
works, Reuben,’’ said Nora. 

*“But I tell you what, John said how the young heir, 
the old madam, the young ladies and the quality folks 
was all a-going to see the fire-works from the upper 
piazza. They have got all the red-cushioned settees and 
arm-chairs put out there for them to sit on. 

‘“Reuben, I—I think I will stop and see the fire-works; 
that is, if Hannah is willing,’’ said Nora, musinely. 

And so it was settled. 

The rustics, after having demolished the whole of the 
plentiful supper, leaving scarcely a bone ora crust behind 
them, rushed out ina body, all the worse for a cask of old 
rye whiskey that had been broached, and began to search 
for eligible stands from which to witness the exhibition of 
the evening. 

Reuben conducted the sisters to a high knoll at some 
distance from the disorderly crowd, but from which they 
could command a fine view of the fire-works, which were 
to be let off in the lawn that lay below their stand-point 
and between them and the front of the dwelling-house, 
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Here they sat as the evening closed in. As soonas it was 
qaite dark, the whole front of the mansion-house suddenly 
blazed forth in a blinding illumination. There were stars, 
wheels, festoons and leaves all in fire. In the centre 
burned a rich transparency, exhibiting the arms of the 
Brudenells. 

During this illumination none of the family appeared 
in front, as their forms must have obscured a portion of 
the lights. Itlasted some ten or fifteen minutes, and then 
suddenly went out, and everything was again dark as mid- 
night. Suddenly from the centre of the lawn streamed up 
a rocket, lighting up with a lurid fire all the scene—the 
mansion-house with the family and their more honored 
guests now seated upon the upper piazza, the crowds of 
men, women and children, white, black and mixed, that 
stood with upturned faces in the lawn, the distant knoll 
on which were grouped the sisters and their protector, the 
more distant forests and the tops of remote hills, which all 
glowed by night in this red glare. This seeming confla- 
gration lasted a minute, and then all was darkness again. 
This rocket was but the signal for the commencement of 
the fire-works on the lawn. Another and another, each 
more brilliant than the last, succeeded. ‘There were stars, 
wheels, serpents, griffins, dragons, all flashing forth from 
the darkness in living fire, filling the rustic spectators with 
admiration, wonder and terror, and then as suddenly dis- 
appearing as if swallowed up in the night from which 
they had sprung. One instant the whole scene was lighted 
up as by a general conflagration, the next it was hidden in 
darkness deep as midnight. The sisters, no more than 
their fellow-rustics, had never witnessed the marvels of 
fire-works, so now they gazed from their distant stand- 
point on the knoll with interest bordering upon con- 
sternation. 

“Don’t you think they’re dangerous, Reuben?’’ in- 
quired Hannah. 
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“No, dear; else such a larned gentleman as Mr. Bru- 
denell, and such a prudent lady as the old madam, would 
never allow them,” answered Gray. 

Nora did not speak; she was absorbed not only by the 
fire-works themselves, but by the group on the balcony 
that each illumination revealed; or, to be exact, by one 
face in that group—the face of Herman Brudenell. 

At length the exhibition closed with one grand tableau 
in many colored fire, displaying the family group of Bru- 
denell, surmounted by their crest, arms and supporters, all 
encircled by wreaths of flowers. This splendid transpar- 
ency illumined the whole scene with dazzling light. It 
was welcomed by deafening huzzas from the crowd. When 
the noise had somewhat subsided, Reuben Gray, gazing 
with the sisters from their knoll upon all this glory. 
touched Nora upon the shoulder, and said: 

“Look!” 

“T am looking,” she said. 

“What do you see?” 

“The fire-works, of course ” 

“And what beyond them?” 

“The great house—Brudenell Hall.” 

“ And there?” 

“The party on the upper piazza.” 

“With Mr. Brudenell in the midst?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Now, then, observe! You see him, but it is across the 
glare of the fire-works! There is fire between you and 
him, girl—a gulf of fire! See that you do not dream 
either he or you can pass it! For either to do so would 
be to sink one, and that is yourself, in burning fire—in 
vonsuming shame! O, Nora, beware!” 

He had spoken thus! he, the poor unlettered man who 
had scarcely ever opened his mouth before without a 
grievous assault upon good English! he had breathed 
these words of eloquent warning, as if by direct inspir; 
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fion, as though his lips, like those of the prophet of old, 
had been touched by the living coal from Heaven. iF 
solemn words awed Hannah, who understood them by 
sympathy, and frightened Nora, who did not understand 
them at all. The last rays of ‘he finale were dying out, 
and with their expiring light the party on the upper piazza 
were seen to bow to the rustic assembly on the lawn, and 
then to withdraw into the house. 

And thus ended the féte day of the young heir of Bru- 
denell Hall. 

The guests began rapidly to disperse. 

Reuben Gray escorted the sisters home, talking with 
Hannah all the way, not upon the splendors of the festi- 
val—a topic he seemed willing to have forgotten, but upon 
crops, stock, wages, and the price of tea and sugar. This 
did not prevent Nora from dreaming on the interdicted 
subject; on the contrary, it left her all the more opportu- 
nity to do so, until they all three reached the door of the 
hill but, where Reaben Gray bade them good-night. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
PASSION. 


If we are nature’s, this is ours—this thorn 

Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong ; 

It is the show and seal of nature’s truth 

When love’s strong passion is impressed in youth, 
SHAKSPEARE, 


BE i1T a contrast! the interior of that poor hut to all 
W the splendors they had left! The sisters both were 
tired, and quickly undressed and went to bed, but not at 
once to sleep. 

_ Hannah had the bad habit of laying awake at night, 
studying how to make the two ends of her income and 
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her outlay meet at the close of the year, just as if loss of 
rest ever helped on the solution to that problem! 

Nora, for her part, lay awake in a disturbance of her 
whole nature, which she could neither understand nor 
subdue! Nora had never read a poem, a novel or a play 
in her life; she had no knowledge of the world; and no 
instructress but her old maiden sister. Therefore, Nora 
knew no more of love than does the novice who has never 
left her convent! She could not comprehend the reason 
why, after meeting with Herman Brudenell she had taken 
such a disgust at the rustic beaux who had hitherto 
pleased her; nor yet why her whole soul was so very 
strangely troubled; why, at once, she was so happy and 
so miserable; and, above all, why she could not speak of 
these things to her sister Hannah. She tossed about in 
feverish excitement. 

“What in the world is the matter with you, Nora? 
You are as restless asa kitten; what ails you?’’ asked 
Hannah. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ was the answer. 

Now every one who has looked long upon life knows, 
that of all the maladies, mental or physical, that afflict 
human nature, ‘“‘nothing’’ is the most common, the most 
dangerous, and the most incurable! When yousee a per- 
son preoccupied, downcast, despondent, and ask him, 
‘“What is the matter?’’ and he answers, ‘‘Nothing,’’ be 
sure that it is something great, unutterable, or fatal! 
Hannah Worth knew this by instinct, and so she an- 
swered: 

‘Nonsense, Nora! I know there is something that keeps 
you awake; what is it now?’’ 

“‘Really—and indeed it is nothing serious; only I am 
thinking over what we have seen to-day!’’ 


“Oh! but try to go to sleep now, my dear,’”’ said Han- 
nah, as if satisfied. 


“T can’t; but, Hannah, I say, are you and Reuben 
Gray engaged ?’’ 
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““Yes, dear.”’ 

**How long have you been engaged ?”’ 

**For more than twelve years, dear.’’ 

““My—good— gracious— me— alive! Twelve years! 
Why on earth don’t you get married, Hannah ?’’ 

“He cannot afford it, dear; it takes everything he can 
rake and scrape to keep his mother and his little brothers 
and sisters, and even with all that they often want.’’ 

**Well, then, why don’t he let you off of your promise ?”’ 

**Nora!—what! why we would no sooner think of break- 
‘ing with each other than if we had been married, instead 
of being engaged all these twelve years!’’ 

“Well, then, when do you expect to be married ?”’ 

“‘T do not know, dear; when his sisters and brothers 
are all grown up and off his hands, I suppose.”’ 

“And that won’t be for the next ten years—even if 
then! Hannah, you will be an elderly woman, and he 
an old man, before that!’’ 

“Yes, dear, I know that; but we must be patient; for 
every one in this world has something to bear, and we 
must accept our share. And even if it should be in our 
old age that Reuben and myself come together, what of 
that? Weshall have all eternity before us to live together, 
for, Nora, dear, I look upon myself as his promised wife 
for time and for eternity. Therefore, you see there is no 
such thing possible as for me to break with Reuben. We 
belong to each other forever, and the Lord himself knows 
it. And now, dear, be quiet and try to sleep; for we must 
rise early to-morrow to make up by industry for the time 
lost to-day ; so, once more, good-night, dear.”’ 

Nora responded to this good-night, and turned her head 
to the wall—not to sleep, but to muse on those fiery, dark- 
brown eyes that had looked such mysterious meanings 
into hers, and that thrilling, deep-toned voice that had 
breathed such sweet praise in her ears. And so musing, 
Nora fell asleep, and her reverie passed into dreams. 
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Early the next morning the sisters were up. The 
weather had changed with the usual abruptness of our 
capricious climate. The day before had been like June. 
This day was like January. A dark-gray sky overhead, 
with black clouds driven by an easterly wind scudding 
across it, and threatening a rain storm. 

The sisters hurried througk: their morning work, got 
their frugal breakfast over, put their room in order, and 
sat down to their daily oceupation—Hannah before her 
loom, Nora beside her spinning-wheel. The clatter of the 
loom, the whirr of the wheel, admitted of no conversation * 
between the workers; so Hannah worked, as usual, in per- 
fect silence, and Nora, who ever before sung to the sound 
of her humming wheel, now mused instead. The wind 
rose in occasional gusts, shaking the little hut in its ex- 
posed position on the hill. 

*‘How different from yesterday,’’sighed Nora,at length. 

*“Yes, dear; but suchislife,’’> said Hannah. And there 
the conversation ended, and only the clatter of the loom. 
and the whirr of the wheel was heard again, the sisters 
working on in silence. But hark! Why has the wheel 
suddenly stopped and the heart of Nora started to rapid 
beating ? 

A step came crashing through the crisp frost, and a hand 
was on the door-latch. 

“Tt is Mr. Brudenell! What can he want here?’’ ex- 
claimed Hannah, in a tone of impatience, asshe arose and 
opened the door. 

The fresh, smiling, genial face of the young man met 
her there. His kind, cordial, cheery voice addressed 
her: “‘Good-morning, Hannah! Ihave been down to the 
bay this morning, you see, bleak as itis, and the fish bite 
well! See this fine rock fish! will you accept it from me? 
And oh, will you let me come in and thaw out my half- 
frozen fingers by your fire? or will youkeep me standing 
out here in the cold?’’ he added, smiling, . 
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“Walk in, sir,’’ said Hannah, inhospitably enough, as 
she made way for him to enter. 

He came in, wearing his picturesque fisherman’s dress, 
carrying his fishing-rod over his right shoulder, and hold- 
ing in his left hand the fine rock fish of which he had 
spoken. His eyes searched for and found’ Nora, whose 
face was covered with the deepest blushes. 

““Good-morning, Nora! I hope you enjoyed yourself 
yesterday. Did they take care of you after I left?’’ he 
inquired, going up to her. 

““Yes, thank you, sir.’’ 

“*Mr. Brudenell, will you take this chair ?’’ said Hannah, 
placing one directly before the fire, and pointing to it 
without giving him time to speak another word to Nora. 

“Thank you, yes, Hannah; and will you relieve me of 
this fish ?’’ 

“No; thank you, sir; I think you had better take it up 
to the madam,’’ said Hannah, bluntly. 

*“What! carry this all the way from here to Brudenell, 
after bringing itfromthe bay? Whatever are you think- 
ing of, Hannah?’’ laughed the young man, as he stepped 
outside for a moment and hung the fish on a nail in the 
wall. ‘‘There it is, Hannah,’ he said, returning and 
taking his seat at the fire; “‘you can use it or throw it 
away as you like.’’ 

Hannah made no reply to this; she did not wish to en- 
courage him either to talk or to prolong his stay. Her 
very expression of countenance was cold and repellent al- 
most to rudeness. Nora saw this and sympathized with 
him, and blamed her sister. 

“‘To think,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘that he was so good 
to us when we went to see him; and Hannah is so rude 
to him, now he has come to see us! Itis ashame! And 
see how well he bears it all, too, sitting there warming 
his poor white hands.’’ 

In fact, the good humor of the young man was imper- 
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turbable. He sat there, as Nora observed, smiling and 
spreading his hands out over the genial blaze and seeking 
to talk amicably with Hannah, and feeling compensated 
for all the rebuffs he received from the elder sister, when- 
ever he encountered a compassionate glance from the 
younger, although atthe meeting of their eyes her glance 
was instantly withdrawn and succeeded by fiery blushes. 
He stayed as long as he had the least excuse for doing so, 
and then arose to take his leave, half smiling at Hannah’s 
inhospitable surliness and his own perseverance under 
difficulties. He went up to Nora to bid her good-bye. 
He took her hand, and as he gently pressed it he looked 
into her eyes; but hers fell beneath his gaze; and witha 
simple ‘‘Good-day, Nora,’’ he turned away. 

Hannah stood holding the cottage door wide open for 
his exit. 

**Good-morning, Hannah,’’ he said, smilingly, as he 
passed out. 

She stepped after him, saying: 

““Mr. Brudenell, sir, I must beg you not to come so far 
out of your way again to bring us fish. We thank you; 
but we could not accept it. Thisalso I must request you 
to take away. And detaching the rock fish from the nail 
where it hung, she put it in his hands. 

He laughed good-humoredly as he took it, and without 
further answer than alow bow walked swiftly down the hill. 

Hannah re-entered the hut, and found herself in the 
midst of a tempest in a tea-pot. 

Nora had a fiery temper of her own, and now it blazed 
out upon her sister—her beautiful face was stormy with 
grief and indignation as she exclaimed: 

“Oh, Hannah! how could you act so shamefully? To 
think that yesterday you and I ate and drank and feasted 
and danced all day at his place, and received so much 
kindness and attention from him besides, and to-day you 
would scarcely let him sit down and warm his feet in ours! 


>» 
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You treated him worse than a dog, you did, Hannah. 
And he felt it, too. Isaw he did, though he was too 
much of a gentleman to show it! And as for me, I could 
have died from mortification!’’ 

““My child,’’ answered Hannah, gravely, ‘‘however 
badly you or he might have felt, believe me J felt the worst 
of the three, to be obliged to take the course I did.”’ 

““He will never come here again, never!’’ sobbed Nora, 
scarcely heeding the reply of her sister. 

““T hope to Heaven he never may!’’ said Hannah, as she 
resumed her seat at her loom and drove the shuttle ‘‘fast 
and furious’’ from side to side of her cloth. 

But he did come again. Despite the predictions of 
Nora and the prayers of Hannah and the inclemency of 
the weather. 

The next day was a tempestuous one, with rain, snow, 
hail and sleet all driven before a keen northeast wind, and 
the sisters, with a great roaring fire in the fire-place be- 
tween them, were seated the one at her loom and the 
other at her spinning-wheel, when there came arap at the 
door, and before any one could possibly have had time to 
go to it, it was pushed open, and Herman Brudenell, 
covered with snow and sleet, rushed in. 

‘‘Wor heaven’s sake, my dear Hannah, give me shelter 
from the storm! I couldn’t wait for ceremony, you see! 
T had to rush right in after knocking! pardon me! Was 
ever such a climate as this of ours! What a day for the 
seventeenth of April! It ought to be bottled up and sent 
abroad as a curiosity!’’ he exclaimed, all in a breath, as 
he unceremoniously took off his cloak and shook it and 
threw it over a chair. 

‘‘Mr. Brudenell! You here again! What could have 
brought you out on such a day?’’ cried Hannah, starting 
up from her loom in extreme surprise. 

“The spirit of restlessness, Hannah! It is so dull up 
there and particularly on a dull day! How do you do, 
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Nora? Blooming asa rose, eh?” he said, suddenly break- 
ing off and going to shake hands with the blushing girl. 

“ Never mind Nora’s roses, Mr. Brudenell; attend to me; 
I ask did you expect to find it any livelier here in this 
poor hut than in your own princely halls?” said Hannah, 
as she placed a chair before the fire for his accommodation 

“A great deal livelier, Hannah,” he replied, with boyish 
frankness, as he took his seat and spread out his hands 
before the cheerful blaze. ‘“ Noend to the livelier. Why, 
Hannah, it is always lively where there’s nature, and 
always dull where there’s not! Up yonder now there’s 
too much art; high art indeed—but still, art! From my 
mother and sisters all nature seems to have been educated, 
refined and polished away. There we all sat this morning 
in the parlor, the young ladies punching holes in pieces 
of muslin, to sew them up again, and calling the work 
embroidery; and there was my mother, actually working 
a blue lamb on red grass, and calling her employment 
worsted work. There was no talk but of patterns, no fire 
but what was shut up close in a horrid radiator. Really 
out doors was more inviting than in. I thought I would 
just throw on my cloak and walk over here to see how you 
were getting along this cold weather, and what do I find 
here? A great open blazing wood-fire—warm, fragrant 
and cheerful as only such a fire can be! aid a humming 
wheel and a dancing loom, two cheerful girls looking 
bright as two chirping birds in their nest! This is like a 
nest! and it is worth the walk to find it. You'll not turr 
me out for an hour or so, Hannah ?” 

There was scarcely any such thing as resisting his gay, 
frank, boyish appeal; yet Hannah answered coldly: 

“Certainly not, Mr. Brudenell, though T fancy you migi. 
have found more attractive company elsewhere. There 
can be little amusement for you in sitting there and list- 
ening to the flying shuttle or the whirling wheel, for hours 
together, pleasant as you nr¢ht have first thought them.” 
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“Yes, but it will! I shall hear music in the loom and 
wheel, and see pictures in the fire,’’ said the young man, 
settling himself, comfortable. 

Hannah drove her shuttle back and forth with a vigor 
that seemed to owe something to temper. 

Herman heard no music and saw no pictures; his whole 
nature was absorbed in the one delightful feeling of being 
near Nora, only being near her, that was sufficient for the 
present to make him happy. To talk to her was impossi- 
ble, even if he had greatly desired to do so; for the music 
of which he had spoken made too much noise. He stayed 
as long as he possibly could, and then reluctantly arose 
to leave. He shook hands with Hannah first, reserving 
the dear delight of pressing Nora’s hand for the last. 

The next day the weather changed again; it was fine; 
and Herman Brudenell, as usual, presented himself at the 
hut; his excuse this time being that he wished to inquire ° 
whether the sisters would not like to have some repairs 
put upon the house—a new roof, another door and win- 
dow, or even a new room added; if so, his carpenter was 
even now at Brudenell Hall, attending to some improve- 
ments there, and as soon as he was done he should be 
sent to the hut. 

But no; Hannah wanted no repairs whatever. The hut 
was large enough for her and her sister, only too small to 
entertain visitors. So with this pointed home-thrust from 
Hannah, and a glance that at once healed the wound from 
Nora, he was forced to take his departure. 

The next day he called again; he had, unluckily, left 
his gloves behind him during his preceding visit. 

They were very nearly flung at his head by the thor- 
oughly exasperated Hannah. But again he was made 
happy by a glance from Nora. 

And, in short, almost every day he found some excuse 
for coming to the cottage, overlooking all Hannah’s rude 
rebuffs with the most imperturbable good humor. Atall 
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these visits Hannah was present. She never left t..e nouse 
for an instant, even when upon one occasion sh~ saw the 
cows in her garden, eating up all the young peas and beans. 
She let the garden be utterly destroyed rather than leave 
Nora to hear words of love that for her could mean 
nothing but misery. This went on for some weeks, when 
Hannah was driven to decisive measures by an unexpected 
event. Early one morning Hannah went to a village called 
‘“ Baymouth,” to procure coffee, tea and sugar. She went 
tnere, did her errand, and returned to the hut as quickly 
as she possibly could. As she suddenly opened the door 
she was struck with consternation by seeing the wheel idle 
and Nora and Herman seated close together, conversing in 
a low, confidential tone. They started up on seeing her, 
confusion on their faces. 

Hannah was thoroughly self-possessed. Putting her 

parcels in Nora’s hands, she said : 
_ “Empty these in their boxes, dear, while I speak to Mr. 
Brudenell.” Then turning to the young man, she said: 
“Sir, your mother, I believe, has asked to see me about 
some cloth she wishes to have woven. fam going over to 
her now; will you go with me?” 

“Certainly, Hannah,” replied Mr. Brudenell, seizing his 
hat in nervous trepidation, and forgetting or not venturing 
to bid good-bye to Nora. 

When they had got a little way from the hut, Hannah 
said: 

“Mr. Brudenell, wiy do you come to our poor little 
house so often?” 

The ouestion, thougn it was expected, was perplexing. 

“Why do I come, Nannah? Why, because | like to.” 

“ Because you like to! Quite a sufficient reason for a 
gentleman to render for his actions, I suppose you think. 
But, now, another question: ‘What are your intentions 
towards my sister ?”” 

“My intentions!” repeated the voung man, in a thun- 
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derstruck manner. ‘‘ What in the world do you mean, 
Hannah? ”’ 

‘“‘T mean to remind you that you have been visiting 
Nora for the last two months, and that to-day, when I 
entered the house, I found you sitting together as lovers 
sit ; looking at each other as lovers look ; and speaking in 
the low tones that lovers use ; and when I reached you, 
you started in confusion—as lovers do when discovered at 
their lovemaking. Now I repeat my question, ‘What are 
your intentions towerds Nora Worth ?’ ” 

Herman Brudenell was blushing now, if he had never 
blushed before; his very brow was crimson. Hannah 
had to reiterate her question before his hesitating tongue 
could answer it. 

** My intentions, Hannah? Nothing wrong, I do swear 
to you! Heaven knows, I mean no harm.” 

‘«T believe that, Mr. Brudenell! I have always believed 
it, else be sure that I should have found means to compel 
your absence. But though you might have meant no 
harm, did you mean any good, Mr. Brudenell ? ’’ 

«‘ Hannab, I fear that I meant nothing but to enjoy the 
great pleasure I derived from—from—Nora’s society, and—” 

“‘Stop there, Mr. Brudenell ; do notadd— mine ; for that 
would be an insincerity unworthy of you! Of me you did 
not think, except as a marplot! You say you came for 
the great pleasure you enjoyed in Nora’s soziety! Did it 
ever occur to you that she might learn to take too much 
pleasure in yours ? Answer me truly.” 

‘‘Hannah, yes, I believed that she was very happy in 
my company.” 

“<In a word, you liked her, and you knew you were win- 
ning her liking! And yet you had no intentions of any 
sort, you say ; you meant nothing, you admit, but to en- 
joy yourself ! Now, Mr. Brudenell, do you think it a 
manly part for a gentleman to seek to win a poor girl’s 
love merely for his pastime ?” 
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“Hannah, you are severe on me! Heaven knows I 
have never spoken one word of love to Nora.” 

“Never spoken one word!’ What of that? What need 
ef words? Are not glances, are not tones, far more elo- 
quent than words? With these glances and tones you 
have a thousand times assured my young sister that you 
love her, that you adore her, that you worship her!” 

“Hannah, if my eyes spoke this language to Nora, they 
spoke Heaven’s own truth! There! I have told you 
more than I ever told her, for to her my eyes only have 
spoken!” said the young man, fervently. 

“Of what were you talking with your heads so close 
together this morning?” asked Hannah, abruptly. 

“How do I know? Of birds, of flowers, moonshine or 
some such rubbish. 7 was not heeding my words.” 

“No, your eyes were too busy! And now, Mr. Brude- 
nell, I repeat my question: Was yours a manly part? dis- 
coursing all this love to Nora, and having no ultimate 
intentions?” 

“Hannah, I never questioned my conscience upon that 
point; I was too happy for such cross-examination.” 

“But now the question is forced upon you, Mr. Brude- 
nell, and we must have an answer now and here.” 

“Then, Hannah, I willanswer truly! I love Nora; and 
if I were free to marry, I would make her my wife to-mor- 
row; but I am not; therefore I have been wrong, and 
very wrong, to seek her society. I acted, however, from 
want of thought, not from want of principle; I hope you 
will believe that, Hannah.” 

“T do believe it, Mr. Brudenell.” 

“And now I put myself in your hands, hairah! Direct 
me as you think best; [ will obey you. What shall T do?” 

“See Nora no more; from this day absent yourself from 
our house.” 

He turned pale as death, reeled, and supported himself 
against the trunk of a friendly tree. 
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Hannah looked at him, and from the bottom of her 
heart she pitied him ; for she knew what love was—loving 
Reuben ! 

“Mr. Brudeneli,” she said, “do not take this to heart so 
much: why should you, indeed, when you know that your 
fate is in your own hands? You are master of your own 
destiny, and no man who is so should give way to despond- 
ency. The alternative betore you is simply this: to cease 
to visit Nora, or to marry her. To do the first you must 
sacrifice your love; to do the last you must sacrifice your 
pride. Now choose between the courses of action! Gratify 
your love or your pride, as you see fit, and cheerfully pay 
down the price! This seems to me to be the only manly, 
the only rational course.” 

“Oh, Hannah, Hannah, you do not understand! you do 
not!” he cried in a voice full of anguish. 

“Yes, I do; I know how hard it would be to you in 
either case. On the one hand, what a cruel wrench it will 
give your heart to tear yourself from Nora—” 

“Yes, yes; oh, heaven, yes!” 

“ And, on the other hand, I know what an awful sacri- 
fice you would make in marrying her—” 

“Tt is not that! Oh, do me justice! I should not think 
it a sacrifice! She is woo good for me! Oh, Hannah, it is 
not that which hinders!” 

“Tt is the thought of your mother and sisters, perhaps; 
but surely if they love you, as I am certain they do, and 
if they sce your happiness depends upon this marriage— 
in time they will yield!” 

“Tt is not my family either, Hannah! Do you think 
that I would sacrifice my peace, or hers! to the unreason- 
able pride of my family? No, Hannah, no!” 

“Then what is it? What stands in the way of your 
offering your hand to her to whom you have given your 
heart?” 

“Hannah, I cannot teli you! Oh, Hannah, I feel that 
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I have been very wrong, criminal even! But I acted 
blindly ; you have opened my eyes, and now I see I must 
‘ visit your house no more; how much it costs me to say 
this—to do this—you cen never know!” 

He wiped the perspirauion from his pale brow, and, after 
a few moments given to the effort of composing himself. 
he asked: 

“Shall we go on now?” 

She nodded assent and they walked onward. 

“Hannah,” he said, as they went along, “1 have one 
deplorable weakness.” 

She looked up suddenly, fearing to hear the confssion 
of some fatal vice. 

He continued : 

“Tt is the propensity to please others, whether by doing 
so I act well or ill!” 

“Mr. Brudenell!” exclaimed Hannah, in ashocked voice 

“Yes, the pain I feel in seeing others suffer, the deligh’ 
Ihave in seeing them enjoy, often leads—leads me to sac 
rifice not only my own personal interests but the princi 
ples of truth and justice!” 

“Oh, Mr. Brudenell!” 

“Tt is so, Hannah! And one signal instance of such a 
sacrifice at once of myself and of the right, has loaded 
my life with endless regret! However, I am ungener- 
ous to say this; for a gift once siven, even if it is of 
that which one holds most precious in the world, should 
be forgotten or at least not begrudged by the giver! Ah, 
Hannah—” he stopped abruptly. 

“Mr. Brudenell, you will excuse me for saying that J 
agree with you in your reproach of yourself. That trait 
of which you speak 7s a weakness which should be cured. 
Tam but a poor country girl. Bunt I have seen enough to 
know that sensitive and sympathizing natures like your 
own are always at the mercy of all around them. The 
honest and the generous take no advantage of such; but 
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the selfish and the calculating make a prey of them! 
You call this weakness a propensity to please others! 
Mr. Brudenell, seek to please the Lord and He will give 
you strength to resist the spoilers,”’ said Hannah, gravely. 

‘Too late, too late, at least as far as this life is concerned, 
for I am ruined, Hannah a 

“Ruined ! Mr. Brudenell ! ”’ 

“Ruined, Hannah !”’ 

“Good Heaven! I hope you have not endorsed for any 
one to the whole extent of your fortune?” 

‘* Ha, ha, ha! You make me laugh, Hannah! laugh in 
the very face of ruin, to think that you should consider 
loss of fortune a subject of such eternal regret as I told you 
my life was loaded with !” 

“ Oh, Mr. Brudenell, { have known you from childhood ! 
I hope, I hope you haven’t gambled or—’’ 

“Thank Heaven, no, Hannah! I have never gambled, 
nor drank, nor—in fact, done anything of the sort !” 

“You have not endorsed for any one, nor gambled, nor 
drank, nor anything of that sort, and yet you are ruined !” 

‘* Ruined and wretched, Hannah! I do not exaggerate 
in saying so!” 

** And yet you looked so happy! ”’ 

‘Grasses grow and flowers bloom above burning volca- 
noes, Hannah.’’ 

none I, aa Brudenell, what is the nature of this ruin then? 
Tell me! [am your sincere friend, and I am older than 
you ; perhaps I could counsel you.” 

“Tt is past counsel, Hannah.”’ 

‘« What isit then ? ’ 

“*T cannot tell you except this ! that the fatality of which 
I speak is the only reason why I do not overstep the boun- 
dary of conventional rank and marry Nora! Why I do 
not marry anybody! Hush ! here we are at the house?” 

Very stately and beautiful looked the mansion with its 
walls of white free-stone and its porticos of white marble, 
gleaming through its groves upon the top of the hill. 
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When they reached it, Hannah turned to go around ta 
the servants’ door, but Mr. Brudenell called to her, saying: 

“This way! this way, Hannah!” and conducted her up 
the marble steps to the visitors’ entrance. 

He preceded her into the Crawing-room, a spacious 
apartment now in its simple summer dress of straw mat- 
ting, linen covers and lace curtains. 

Mrs. Brudeneill and the two young ladies, all in white 
muslin morning dresses, were gathered around a marble 
table in the recess of the back bay window, looking over 
newspapers. 

On seeing the visitor who accompanied her son, Mrs. 
Brudenell arose with a look of haughty surprise. 

“You wished to see Hannah Worth, I believe, mother, 
and here she is,” said Herman. 

“My housekeeper did. Touch the bell, if you please, 
Herman.” 

Mr. Brudenell did as requested, and the summons was 
answered by Jovial. 

“Take this woman to Mrs. Spicer, and say that she has 
come about the weaving. When she leaves show her where 
the servants’ door is, so that she may know where to find 
it when she comes again,” said Mrs. Brudenell, haughtily. 
As soon as Hannah had left the room, Herman said: 

“Mother, you need not have hurt that poor girl’s feel. 
ings by speaking so before her.” 

“She need not have exposed herself to rebuke by enter- 
ing where she did.” ; 

“ Mother, she entered with me. I brought her in.” 

“Then you were very wrong. These people, like all of 
their class, require to be kept down—repressed.” 

‘Mother, this is a Republic!” 

“Yes; and it is ten times more necessary to keep the 
lower orders down, in a Republic like this, where they are 
always trying to rise, than it is in a Monarchy where they 
always keep their place,” said the lady, arrogantly. 
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‘What have you there?’’ inquired Herman, with a view 
of changing the disagreeable subject. 

“The English papers. The foreign mail is in. And, 
by the way, here is a letter for you.”’ 

Herman received the letter from her hand, changed 
color as he looked at the writing on the envelope, and 
walked away to the front window to read it alone. 

His mother’s watchful eyes followed him. 

As he read, his face flushed and paled; his eyes flashed 
and smouldered; sighs and moans escaped his lips. At 
length, softly crumpling up the letter, he thrust it into 
his pocket, and was stealing from the room to conceal his 
agitation, when his mother, who had seen it all, spoke: 

*“Any bad news, Herman ?’’ 

“No, madam,’’ he promptly answered. 

*“What is the matter, then ?’’ 

He hesitated, and answered: 

“Nothing.’’ 

‘*Who is that letter from ?”’ 

**A correspondent,’’ he replied, escaping from the room. 

“Humph! Imight have surmised that much,’’ laughed 
the lady, with angry scorn. 

But he was out of hearing. 

“Did you notice the handwriting on the envelope of 
that letter, Elizabeth ?’’ she inquired of her elder daughter. 

‘*Which letter, mamma ?”’ 

‘“<That one for your brother, of course.’’ 

*““No, mamma, I did not look at it.”’ 

**You never look at anything but your stupid worsted 
work. You will be an old maid, Elizabeth. Did you 
notice it, Elinor ?’’ 

“‘Yes, mamma. The superscription was in a very deli- 
cate feminine handwriting; and the seal was a wounded 
falcon, drawing the arrow from its own breast—sur- 
mounted by an earl’s coronet.”’ 

‘Tig the seal of the Countess of Hurstmonceux.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE FATAL DEED. 


f am undone; there is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. It were all one, 

That I should love a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it, he is so above me. 

The hind that would be mated by the lion, 

Must die for love. ’Twas pretty though a plague 

To see him every hour; to sit and draw 

His arched brow, his hawking eves, his curls 

In our heart’s table; heart too capable 

Of every line and trick of his sweet favor.—SHAKSPEARE, 


ANNAH WORTH walked home, laden like a beast of 

burden, with an enormous bag of hanked yarn oy 

her back. She entered her hut, dropped the burden on 
the floor, and stopped to take breath. 

“T think they might have sent a negro man to bring 
that for you, Hannah,” said Nora, pausing in her spinning. 

“As if they would do that!” panted Hannah. 

Not a word was said upon the subject of Herman Brude- 
nell’s morning visit. Hannah forbore to allude to it from 
pity; Nora from modesty. 

Hannah sat down to rest, and Nora got up to prepare 
their simple afternoon meal. For these sisters, like many 
poor women, took but two meals a day. 

The evening passed much as usual; but the next morne 
ing, as the sisters were at work, Hannah putting the warp 
for Mrs. Brudenell’s new web of cloth in the loom, and 
Nora spinning, the elder noticed that the youngcr often 
paused in her work and glanced uneasily from the window. 
Ah, too well, Hannah understood the meaning of those 
involuntary glances. Nora was “watching for the steps 
that came not back again ! ” 


Hannah felt sorry for her sister; but she said to her 
self 
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“Never mind, she will be all right in a few days. She 
will forget him.” 

This did not happen so, however. As day followed day, 
and Herman Brudenell failed to appear, Nora Worth grew 
More uneasy, expectant and anxious. Ah! who ean esti- 
mate the real heart-sickness of “hope deferred!” Hvery 
morning she said to herself: “He will surely come to-day !” 
Hvery day each sense of hearing and of seeing was on the 
qui vive to catch the first sound or the first sight of his 
approach. Every night s'e went to bed to weep in silent 
sorrow. . 

All other sorrows may be shared and lightened by sym- 
pathy, except that of a young girl’s disappointment in 
love. With that no one intermeddles with impunity. Te 
nutice it is to distress her; to speak of it is to insult her; 
even her sister must i silence respect it; as the expiring 
dove folds her wing over her mortal wound, so does the 
maiden jealously conceal her grief and die. Days grew 
into weeks and Herman did not come. And still Nora 
weitehed and listened as she spun—every nerve strained te 
its utmost tension in vigilance and expectancy. Human 
niture—especially a girl’s nature—cannot bear such a 
trial for any long time together. Nora’s health began to 
fail; first she lost her spirits, and then her appetite, and 
finally her sleep. She grew pale, thin and nervous. 

Hannah’s heart ached for her sister. 

“This will never do,” she said ; “ suspense is killing her. 
f raust end it.” 

So one morning whiie they were at work as usual, and 
Nora’s hand was pausing on her spindle, and her eyes were 
fixed upon the narrow peth leading through the Forest 
Valley, Hannah spoke: 

“Tt will not do, dear; he is not coming! he will never 
come again; and since he cannot be anything to you, he 
ought not to come!” 

“Oh, Hannah, I know it: but it is killing me!” 
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These words were surprised from the poor girl; for the 
very next instant her waxen cheeks vow, neck, ahd very 
ears kindled up into fiery blushes, and Higa her face 
in her hands, she sank down in i chair overwhelmed. 

Hannah watched and then went to her, and began tc 
caress her, saying: 

“Nora, Nora, dear, Nora, love; Nora, my own darling, 
look up!” 

“Don’s speak to me; I am glad he does not come ; never 
mention his name to me again, Hannah,” said the stricken 
girl, in a low, peremptory whisp*r. 

Hannah felt that this order must be obeyed, and so she 
went back to her loom and worked on in silence. 

After a few minutes Nora arose and resumed her spin- 
ning, and for some time the wheel whirled briskly and 
merrily around. But towards the middle of the day it 
began to turn slowly and still more slowly. 

At length it stopped entirely, and the spinner said: 

“ Hannah, I feel very tired; would you mind if I should 
lay down a little while? ” 

“No, certainly not, my darling. Are you poorly, Nora?” 

“No, Lam quite well, only tired,” replied the girl, as she 
threw beri upon the bed. 

Perhaps Hannah had made a fatal mistake in saying to 
her sister, “ He will never come again,” and so depriving 
her of the last frail plank of hope, and letting her sink in 
the waves of despair. Perhaps, after all, suspense is not 
the worst of all things to bear; for in suspense there is 
hope, and in hope, life! Certain it is that a prop seemed 
withdrawn from Nora, and from this day she rapidly sunk, 
She would not take to her bed. Every morning she would 
insist upon rising and dressing, though daily the effort was 
more difficult. Every day she would go to her wheel and 
spin slowly and feebly, until by fatigue she was obliged ta 
stop and throw herself upon the bed. To all Hannah’s 
.nxious guestions she answered - 
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“1am very well ! indeed there is nothing ails me; only 
I am so tired! ”’ 

One day about this time Reuben Gray called in to see 
Hannah. Reuben was one of the most discreet of lovers, 
never venturing to visit his beloved more than once in each 
month. 

“Look at Nora!” said Hannah, in a heart-broken tone, 
as she pointed to her sister, who was sitting at her whecl, 
not spinning, but gazing from the window down the 
narrow foot-path, and apparently lost in mournful 
reverie. 

**T’ll go and fetch a medical man,”’ said Reuben, and he 
left the hut for that purpose. 

But distances from house to house in that sparsely set- 
tled neighborhood were great, and doctors were few and 
could not be had the moment they were called for. So it 
was not until the next day that Doctor Potts, the round- 
bodied little medical attendant of the neighborhood, made 
his appearance at the hut. 

He was welcomed by Hannah, who introduced him to 
her sister. 

Nora received his visit with a great deal of nervous irri- 
tability, declaring that nothing at all ailed her, only that 
she was tired. 

«‘ Tired,” repeated the doctor, as he felt her pulse and 
watched her countenance. ‘ Yes, tired of living! a serious 
fatigue this, Hannah. Her malady is more on the mind 
than the body! You must try to rouse her, take her into 
company, keep her amused. If you were able to travel, [ 
should recommend change of scene; but, of course, that is 
out of the question, my poor girl. However, give her this, 
according to the directions. I will call in again to see her 
in a few days.’’ And so saying, the doctor left a bottle of 
medicine and took his departure. 

That day the doctor had to make a professional visit of 
inspection to the neg.o quarters at Brudenell Hall ; so he 
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mounted his fat little white cob and trotted down the hill 
in the direction of the valley. 

When he arrived at Brudenell Hall he was met by 
Mrs. Brudenell, who said to him : 

“ Dr. Potts, I wish before you leave, you would see my 
son. Iam seriously anxious about his health. He objected 
to my sending for you; but now that you are here on a 
visit to the quarters, perhaps his objections may give way.”’ 

‘* Very well, madam ; but since he does not wish to be 
attended, perhaps he had better not know that my visit is 
to him ; I will just make you a call as usual.” 

*- Join us at lunch, doctor, and you can observe him at 
your leisure.” 

“Thank you, madam. What seems the matter wich 
Mr. Brudenell ?” 

** A general failure without any particular disease. If 
it were not that I know better, I would say that something 
lay heavily upon his mind.”’ 

‘‘Humph ! a second case of that kind to-day! Well, 
madam, I will join you at two o'clock,” said the doctor, as 
he trotted off towards the negro quarters. 

Punctually at the hour the doctor presented himself at 
the luncheon table of Mrs. Brudenell. There were present 
Mrs. Brudenell, her two daughters, her son, and a tall, 
dark, distinguished-looking man, whom the lady named 
as Colonel Mervin. 

The conversation, enlivened by a bottle of fine cham- 
pagne, flowed briskly and cheerfully around the table. 
But through all the doctor watched Herman Brudenell. 
He was indeed changed. He looked ill, yet he ate, drank, 
laughed and talked with the best there. But when his 
eye met that of the doctor fixed upon him, it flashed with 
a threatening glance that seemed to repel scrutiny. 

The doctor, to turn the attention of the lady from her 
son, said : 

““T was at the hut on the hill to-day. One of those 
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poor girls, the youngest, Nora, I think they call her, is in 
a bad way. She seems to me to be sinking intoa decline.” 
As he said this he happened to glance at Herman Bru- 
denell. That gentleman’s eyes were fixed upon his with a 
gaze of wild alarm, but they sank as soon as noticed. 

“* Poor creatures! that class of people scarcely ever get 
enough to eat or drink, and thus so many of them die of 
decline brought on from insufficiency of nourishment. I 
will send a bag of flour up to the hut to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Brudenell, complacently. 

Soon after they all arose from the table. 

The little doctor offered his arm to Mrs. Brudenell, and 
as they walked to the drawing-room he found an oppor- 
tunity of saying to her: 

“Tt is I think as you surmised. There is something on 
his mind. ‘Try to find out what it is. That is my advice. 
It is of no use to teaze him with medical attendance.” 

When they reached the drawing-room, they found the 
boy with the mail bag waiting for his mistress. She 
quickly unlocked and distributed its contents. 

‘* Letters for everybody except myself! But here isa 
late copy of the ‘ London Times’ with which I can amuse 
myself while you look over your epistles, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,’’ said Mrs. Brudenell, as she settled herself to the 
perusal of her paper. She skipped the leader, read the 
court circular and was deep in the column of casualties, 
when she suddenly cried out : 

‘Good Heaven, Herman ! what a catastrophe !” 

‘¢ What is it, mother ?” 

«< A collision on the London and Brighton Railway, and 
ever so many people killed or wounded, and—gracious 
goodness !” 

“ What, mother?” 

‘‘Among those instantly killed the Marquis and Mavr- 
chioness of Brambleton and the Countess of Hurst- 
monceux ! ” 
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“NO!!’’ cried the young man, rushing across the room, 
snatching the paper from his mother’s hand, and with 
starting eyes fixed upon the paragraph that she hastily 
pointed out, seeming to devour the words. 

A few days after this Nora Worth sat propped up in an 
easy-chair by the open window that commanded the view 
of the Forest Valley and of the opposite hill crowned with 
the splendid mansion of Brudenell Hall. 

But Nora was not looking upon this view; at least ex- 
cept upon a very small part of it—namely, the little nar- 
row toot-path that led down her own hill and was lost in 
the shade of the valley. The doctor’s prescriptions had 
done Nora no good; how should they? Could he, more 
than others, ‘‘minister toa mind diseased?’’ Inaword, 
she had now grown so weak that the spinning was entirely 
set aside, and she passed her days, propped up in the easy- 
chair beside the window, through which she could watch 
that little path, which was now indeed so disused, so 
neglected and grass grown, as to be almost obliterated. 

Suddenly, while Nora’s eyes were fixed abstractedly 
upon this path, she uttered a great cry and started to her 
feet. 

Hannah stopped the clatter of her shuttle to see what 
was the matter. ’ 

Nora was leaning from the window, gazing breathlessly 
down the path. 

“What is it, Nora, my dear? Don’t lean so far out; 
you will fall! What is it?’ 

“‘Oh, Hannah, he is coming! he is coming!”’ 

““Who is coming, my darling? Iseeno one!’’ said the 
elder sister, straining her eyes down the path. 

“But I feel him coming! He is coming fast! He will 
be in sight presently! There! what did I tell you? 
There he is!”’ 

And truly at that moment Herman Brudenell advanced 


from the thicket and walked rapidly up the path towards 
the hut. 
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Nora sank back in her seat, overcome, almost fainting. 

Another moment, and Herman Brudenell was in the 
room, clasping her form, and sobbing: 

“Nora! Nora, my beloved! my beautiful! you have 
been ill and I knew it not! dying, and I knew it not! 
Oh! oh! oh!”’ 

“Yes, but I am well, now that you are here!’’ gasped 
the girl, as she thrilled and trembled with returning life. 
But the moment this confession had been surprised from 
her, she blushed fiery red to the very tips of her ears, 
and hid her face in the pillows of her chair. 

‘“My darling girl! My own blessed girl! do not turn 
your face away! look at me with your sweet eyes! See, I 
am here at your side, telling you how deep my own sorrow 
had been at the separation from you, and how much deeper 
at the thought that you also have suffered! Look at me! 
Smile on me! Speak to me, beloved! JI am your own!’’ 

These and many other wild, tender, pleading words of 
love he breathed in the ear of the listening, blushing, 
happy girl; both quite heedless of the presence of Han- 
nah, who stood petrified with consternation. 

At length, however, by the time Herman had seated 
himself beside Nora, Hannah recovered her presence of 
mind and power of motion; and she went to him and 
said: 

“Mr. Brudenell! Is this well? Could you not leave 
her in peace?’’ 

““No, I could not leave her! Yes, it 7s well, Hannah! 
The burden I spoke of is unexpectedly lifted from my life! 
Tamarestored man. AndI have come here to-day to ask 
Nora, in your presence, and with your consent, to be 
my wife!’’ 

“‘And with your mother’s consent, Mr. Brudenell?’’ 

‘“Hannah, that was unkind of you to throw a damper 
upon my joy. And look at me, I have not been in such 
robust health myself since you drove me away!”’ 
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As he said this, Nora’s hand, which he held, closet 
convulsively on his, and she murmured under her 
breath : 

“Have you been ill? You ae not pale 

“No, love, I was only sad at our long separation; now 
you see I am flushed with joey; for now I shall see you 
every day!” he replied, lifting her hand to his lips. 

Hannah was dreadfully disturbed. She was delighted 
to see life and light and color flowing back to her sister’s 
face; but she was dismayed at the very cause of this—the 
presence of Herman Brudenell. The instincts of her 
affections and the sense o1 ' 2r duties were at war in her 
bosom. The latter as yet was in the ascendency. It was 
under its influence she spoke again: 

“But, Mr. Brudenell, your mother?” 

“Hannah! Hannah! don’t be disagreeable! You are 
too young to play duenna yet!” he said, gayly. 

“T do not know what you mean by duenna, Mr, Bru- 
denell, but [ know what is due to your mother,” replied 
the elder sister, gravely. 

“Mother, mother, mother, how tiresome you are, Han- 
nah, everlastingly repeating the same word over and over 
again! You shall not make us miserable. We intend to 
be happy, now, Nora and myself. Do we not, dearest?” 
he added, changing the testy tone in which he had spoken 
to the elder sister, for one of the deepest tenderness as he 
turned and addressed the younger. 

“Yes, but, your mother,” murmured Nora, very softly 
and timidly. 

“You too! Decidedly that word is infectious like 
yawning! Well, my dears, since you will bring it on the 
tapis, let us discuss and dismiss it. My mother is a very 
fine woman, Hannah; but she is unreasonable, Nora. She 
is attached to what she calls her ‘order,’ my dears, and 
never would consent to my marriage with any other than 
*kady of rank and wealth.” 
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“Then you must give up Nora, Mr. Brudenell,’”’ said 
Hannah, gravely. 

““Yes, indeed,’’ assented poor Nora, under her breath, 
and turning pale. 

““May the Lord give me up if I do!’’ cried the young 
man, impetuously. 

**You will never defy your mother,’’ said Hannah. 

“Oh, no, oh, no, I should -be frightened to death,”’ 
gasped Nora, trembling between weakness and fear. 

““No, [ will never defy my mother; there are other 
ways of doing things; I must marry Nora, and we must 
keep the affair quiet for a time.’’ 

**IT do not understand you, said Hannah, coldly. 

**Nora does though! Do you not, my darling?’’ ex- 
claimed Herman, triumphantly. 

And the blushing but joyous face of Nora answered him. 

“You say you will not defy your mother. Do you 
mean then to deceive her, Mr. Brudenell?’’ inquired 
the elder sister, severely. 

“Hannah, don’t be abusive! This is just the whole 
matter, in brief. I am twenty-one, master of myself and 
my estate. JI could marry Nora at any time, openly, 
without my mother’s consent. But that would give her 
great pain. It would not kill her, nor make her ill, but it 
would wound her in her tenderest points—her love of her 
son, and her love of rank; it would produce an open rup- 
ture between us. She would never forgive me, nor 
acknowledge my wife.’’ 

“‘Then why do you speak at all of marrying Nora?’’ 
interrupted Hannah, angrily. 

Herman turned and looked at Nora. That mute look 
was his only answer, and it was eloquent; it said, plainly, 
what his lips forebore to speak: ‘‘I have won her love, 
and I ought to marry her; for if I do not, she will die.”’ 

Then he continued as if Hannah had not interrupted 


him: 
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“T wish to get on as easily as I can between these eon. 
flicting difficulties. I will not wrong Nora, and I will not 
enieve my mother. The only way to avoid doing either 
will be for me to marry my darling privately, and keep 
the affair a secret until a fitting opportunity offers to pub 
lish it.” 

“A secret marriage! Mr. Brudenell! is that what you 
propose to my sister?” 

“Why not, Hannah?” 

“Secret marriages are terrible things!” 

“Disappointed affeeticns, broken hearts, early graves. 
are more terrible.” 

“Fudge!” was the word that rose to Hannah’s lps, as 
she looked at the young man; but when she turned to her 
sister, she felt that his words might be true. 

“Besides, Hannah,” he continued, “this will not be a 
secret marriage. You cannot call that a secret which will 
be known to four persons—the parson, you, Nora and my- 
self. I shall not even bind you or Nora to keep the secret 
longer than you think it her interest to declare it. She 
shall have the marriage certificate in her own keeping, and 
every legal protection and defence ; so that even if I should 
die suddenly—” 

Nora gasped for breath. 

— “she would be able to claim and establish her rights 
and position in the world. Hannah, you must see that [ 
mean to act honestly and honorably,” said the young man, 
in an earnest tone. 

“T see that you do; but, Mr. Brudenell, it appears to 
me, that the fatal weakness of which you have already 
spoken to me—the ‘ propensity to please —is again leading 
you into error. You wish to save Nora; and you wish to 
spare wour mother; and to do both these things, you are 
sacrificing— ” 

“What, Hannah?” 

“Well—fair, plain, open, straight-forward, upright dead 
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ing, such as should always exist between man and 
women.” 

“Hannah, you are unjust tome! Am I not fair, plain, 
open, straight-forward, upright, and all the rest of it in my 
dealing with you?” 

“With us, yes; but—” 

“With my mother it is necessary to be cautious. It ie 
@rue that she has no right to cppose my marriage with 
Nora; but yet she would oppose it, even to death! There- 
fore, to save trouble and secure peace, I would marry my 
dear Nora quietly. Mystery, Hannah, is not necessarily 
guilt; it is often wisdom and mercy. Do not object to a 
little harmless mystery that is besides to secure peace! 
Come, Hannah, what say you?” 

“ How long must this murriage, should it take place, be 
kept a secret?” inquired Hannah, uneasily. 

“Not one hour longer than you and Nora think it neces- 
sary that it should be declared! Still, I should beg your 
Zorbearance as long as possible. Come, Hannah, your 
answer!” 

“T must have time to reflect. I fear I should be doing 
very wrong to consent to this marriage, and yet—and yet— 
But I must take a night to think of it! To-morrow, Mr. 
Brudenell, I will give you an answer!” 

With this reply the young man was obliged to be con- 
tented. Soon after he arose and took his leave. 

When he was quite out of hearing, Nora arose and threw 
herself into her sister’s arms, crying: 

“Oh, Hannah, consent! consent! I cannot live without 
him!” 

The elder sister caressed the younger tenderly ; told her 
of all the dangers of a secret marriage; of all the miseries 
of an ill-sorted one; and implored her to dismiss her 
wealthy lover, and struggle with her misplaced love. 

Nora replied only with tears and sobs, and vain repet* 
tions of the words: 
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“TI cannot live without him, Hannah! I cannot live 
without him!” 

Alas, for weakness, wilfulness and passion! They, and 
not wise counsels gained the day. Nora would not give 
up her lover; would not struggle with her love; but would 
have her own way. 

At length, in yielding a reluctant acquiescence, Hannah 
said : 

“T would never countenance this—never, Nora! but for 
one reason; it is that I know, whether I consent or not, 
you two, weak and wilful and passionate as you are, will 
rush into this imprudent marriage all the same! And I 
think for your sake, it had better take place with my sanc- 
tion, and in my presence than otherwise.” 

Nora clasped her sister’s neck, and covered her face with 
kisses. 

“He means well by us, dear Hannah—indeed he does, 
bless him! So do not look zo grave because we are going 
to be happy.” 

Had Herman felt sure of his answer the next day? It 
really seemed so; for when he made his appearance at the 
cottage in the morning, he brought the marriage license in 
his pocket, and a peripatetic minister in his company. 

And before the astonished sisters had time to recover 
their self-possession, Herman Brudenell’s will had carried 
his purpose, and the marriage ceremony was performed. 
The minister then wrote out the certificate, which was 
signed by himself, and witnessed by Hannah, and handed 
it to the bride. 

“ Now, dearest Nora,” whispered the triumphant bride: 
groom, “I am happy, and you are safe!” 

But—were either of them really safe or happy? 
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CHAPTER V. 
LOVE AND FATE, 


Amid the sytvan solitude 
Of unshorn grass and waying wood 
And waters glancing bright and fast, 
A softened voice was in her ear, 
Sweet as those Julling sounds and fine 
The hunter lifts his head to hear, 
Now far and faint, now full and near— 
The murmur of the wood swept pine. 
A manly form was ever nigh, 
A bold, free hunter, with an eye 
Whose dark, keen glance had power te wake 
Both fear and love—to awe and charm, 
Faded the world that they had known, 
A poor vain shadow, cold and waste, 
In the warm present bliss alone 
Seemed they of actual lite tc taste—WHITTIER. 


1 was in the beautiful month of June they were married; 
when the sun shone with his brightest splendor; when 
‘he sky was of the clearest blue; when the grass was of 
the freshest green, the woods in their fullest foliage, the 
flowers in their richest bloom, and all nature in her most 
luxuriant life! Yes, June was their honeymoon ; the for- 
est shades their bridal halls, and birds and fluwers and 
leaves and rills their train of attendants. For weeks they 
lived a kind of fairy life, wandering together through the 
depths of the valley forest, discovering through the illumi- 
nation of their love new beauties and glories in the earth 
and sky; new sympathies with every form of life. Were 
ever suns so bright, skies so clear, and woods so green as 
theirs, in this month of beauty, love and joy! 

“Tt seems te me that I must have becn deaf and blind 
and stupid in the days before 1 knew you, Herman! for 
then the sun seemed only to shine, and now I feel that he 
smiles as well as shines; then the trees only seemed to 
bend under a passing breeze, now I know they stoop to 
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caress us; fen the flowers seemed only to be crowded, now 
I know they draw together to kiss; then indeed I loved 
nature, but now I know that she also is alive and loves 
me!” said Nora, one day, as they sat upon a bank of wild 
thyme, under the spreading branches of an old oak tree 
that stood alone in a little opening of the forest. 

“You darling of nature! you might have known that 
all along!,” exclaimed Herman, enthusiastically pressing 
her to his heart. 

“Oh, how good you are to love me so much! you—s¢ 
high, so learned, so wealthy ; you who have seen so many 
fine ladies—to come down to me, a poor, ignorant, weaver- 
girl!” said Nora, humbly—tor true love in many a woman 
is ever most humble and most idolatrous, abasing itself 
and idolizing its object. 

“Come down to you, my angel and my queen! to you, 
whose beauty is so heavenly and so royal that it seems 4o 
me every one should worship and adore you! how couid 
I come down to you! Ah, Nora, it seems to me that it is 
you who have stooped to me! There are kings on this 
earth, my beloved, who might be proud to place such 
regal beauty on their thrones beside them! For, oh! you 
are as beautiful, my Nora,as any woman of old, for whom 
heroes lost worlds !” 

“Do you think so? do you really think so? JI am so 
glad for your sake! I wish [were ten times as beautic 
ful! and high-born, and learned, and accomplished, and 
wealthy, and everything else that is good, for your sake 
Herman, I would be willing to pass through a fiery fur- 
nace if by doing so, I could come out like refined gold fot 
your sake!” 

“Hush, hush, sweet love! that fiery furnace of which 
yeu speak, is the scriptural symbol for fearful trial and in- 
tense suffering! far be it from you! for T would rather my 
whole body were consumed to ashes than one shining tress 
of your raven hair should be singed!” 
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“But, Herman! one of the books you read to me said: 
‘All that is good must be toiled for; all that is best must 
be suffered for ;’ and I am willing to do or bear anything 
in the world that would make me more worthy of you!” 

“My darling, you are worthy of a monarch, and much 
too good for me!” 

“ How kind you are to say so! but for all that £ know 
{ am only a poor, humble, ignorant girl, quite unfit to be 
your wife! And, oh! sometimes it makes me very sad to 
think so!” said Nora, with a deep sigh. 

“Then do not think so, my own! why should you? 
You are beautiful; you are good; you are lovely and 
beloved, and you ought to be happy!” exclaimed 
Herman. 

“Oh, I am happy! very happy now! For whatever I 
do or say, right or wrong, is good in your eyes, and 
pleases you because you jove me so much. God _ bless 
you! God love you! God save you, whatever becomes of 
your poor Nora!” she said, with a still heavier sigh. 

At this moment a soft summer cloud floated between 
them and the biazing meridian sun, veiling its glory. 

“Why, what is the matter, love? What has come over 
you?” inquired Herman, gently caressing her. 

“J do not know; nothing more than that perhaps,’ 
answered Nora, pointing to the cloud that was new pass- 
ing over the sun. 

“¢Nothing more than that.’ . Well, that has now 
jassed, so smile forth again, my sun!” said Herman, 
gayly. ; 

“Ah, dear Herman, if this happy life could oniy last! 
this life in which we wander or repose in these heautiful 
summer woods, among rills and flowers and birds! Oh, 
it is like the Arcadia of which you read to me ™ your 
books, Herman! Ah, if it would only last!” 

* “Why should it nc+, love?” 
“Because it cannot. Winter will come with its wind 
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and snow andice. The woods will be bare, the grass dry, 
the flowers all withered, the streams frozen and the birds 
gone away, and we—’’ Here her voice sank into silence, 
but Herman took up the word: 

‘‘Well, and we, beloved! we shall pass to something 
much better! We are not partridges or squirrels to live 
in the woods and fields all winter! We shall go to our 
own luxurious home! You will be my loved and honored 
and happy wife; the mistress of an elegant house, a fine 
estate and many negroes. You will have superb furni- 
ture, beautiful dresses, splendid jewels, servants to attend 
you, carriages, horses, pleasure boats, and everything else 
that heart could wish, or money buy. or love find to make 
you happy! Think! oh, think cf all the joys that are in 
store for you!”’ 

“Notfor me! Oh, not for me those splendors and lux- 
uries and joys that you speak of! They are too good for 
me; I shall never possess them; I know it, Herman; and 
I knew it even in that hour of heavenly bliss when you first 
told me youloved me! I knew it even when we stood be- 
fore the minister to be married, and I know it still! This 
short summer of love will be all the joy I shall ever have.’’ 

“In the name of Heaven, Nora, what do you mean? 
Is it possible that you can imagine I shall ever be false to 
you?’’ passionately demanded the young man, who was 
deeply impressed at last by the sad earnestness of her 
manner. 

“No! no! no! I never imagine anything unworthy of 
your gentle and noble nature,’’ said Nora, with fervent 
emphasis as she pressed closer to his side. 

“Then why, why do you torture yourself and me with 
these dark previsions ?”’ 

“TI do not know. Forgive me, Herman,’’ softly sighed 
Nora, laying her cheek against his own. F 

He stole his arm around her waist, and as he drew her 
to his heart, murmured: 
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““Why should you not enjoy all the wealth, rank and 
love to which you are entitled as my wife?”’ 

“Ah! dear Herman, I cannot tell why. I only know 
that I never shall! Bear with me, dear Herman, while 
I say this: After I had learned to love you; after I had 
grieved myself almost to death for your absence; when 
you returned and asked me to be your wife, Iseemed sud- 
denly to have passed from darkness into radiant light! 
But in the midst of it all I seemed to hear a voice in my 
heart, saying: ‘Poor moth! you are basking in a consum- 
ing fire; you will presently fall to the ground a burnt, 
blackened, tortured and writhing thing.’ And, Herman, 
when I thought of the great difference between us; of 
your old family, high rank and vast wealth; and of your 
magnificent house, and your stately lady mother and fine 
lady sisters, I knew that though you had married me, I 
never could be owned as your wife——’’ 

“Nora, if it were possible for me to be angry with you 
I should be so!’’ interrupted Herman, vehemently ; ‘‘ ‘you 
never could be owned as my wife!’ I tell you that you 
can be—and that you shall be, and very soon! It was 
only to avoid a rupture with my mother that I married you 
privately at all. Have I not surrounded you with every 
legal security? Have I not armed you even against my- 
self? Do you not know that even if it were possible for 
me toturn rascal, and become so mean and miserable and 
dishonored as to desert you, you could still demand your 
rights as a wife, and compel me to yield them!”’ 

““Asif I would! Oh, Herman, as if I would depend 
upon anything but your dear love to give me all I need! 
Armed against you, am I? I do not choose tobe so! It 
is enough for me to know that Iam your wife. I do not 
care to be able to prove it; for, Herman, were it possible 
for you to forsake me, I should not insist upon my ‘rights’ 
—I should die. Therefore, why should I be armed with 
legal proofs against you, my Herman, my life, my soul, my 
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self? I will not continue so!’’ And with a generous 
abandonment, she drew from her bosom the marriage 
certificate, tore it to pieces, and scattered it abroad, say- 
ing: ‘‘There now! I had kept it asalove token, close to 
my heart, little knowing it was a cold-blooded, cautious, 
legal proof, else it should have gone before, where it has 
gone now, to the winds! There now, Herman, I am your 
own wife, your own Nora, quite unarmed and defenceless 
before you; trusting only to your faith for my happiness; 
knowing that you will never willingly forsake me; but 
feeling that if you do, Ishould not pursue you, but die!”’ 

‘‘Dear, trusting girl! would you indeed deprive your- 
self of all defences thus? But, my Nora, did you suppose 
when I took you to my bosom, that I had intrusted your 
peace and safety and honor, only to a scrap of perishable 
paper? No, Nora,no! Infidelity to you is forever impos- 
sible to me; but death is always possible to all persons; 
and so, though I could never forsake you, I might die and 
leave you; and to guard against the consequences of such 
a contingency, I surrounded you with every legal security. 
The minister that married us resides in this county; the 
witness that attended us lives with you. So that if to- 
morrow I should die, you could claim, as my widow, your 
half of my personal property, and your life-interest in my 
estate. And if to-morrow you should become impatient 
of your condition as a secreted wife, and wish to enter 
upon all the honors of Brudenell Hall, you have the 
power to do so!’’ ‘ 

“‘As if I would! As if it was for that I loved you! oh, 
Herman !”’ 

““T know you would not, love! And I know it was not 
for that you loved me! I have perfect confidence in 
your disinterestedness. And I hope you have as much 
in mine.”’ 

“T have, Herman. I have!’’ 


“Then, to go back to the first question, why did you 
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wound me by saying, that though Ihad married you, you 
knew you never could be owned as my wife?’’ 

“Tspoke from a deep conviction! Oh, Herman, I 
know you will neyer willingly forsake me; but I feel you 
will never acknowledge me!”’ 

“Then you must think me a villain!’’ said Herman, 
bitterly. 

“No, no, no; I think, if you must have my thoughts, 
you are the gentlest, truest and noblest among men.”’ 

**You cannot get away from the point; if you think I 
could desert you, you must think I am a villain!’’ 

**Oh, no, no; besides I did not say you would desert 
me! Isaid you would never own me!”’ 

“*Tt is in effect the same thing.’’ 

‘*Herman, understand me: when I say from the deep 
conviction I feel, that you will never own me, I also say, 
that you will be blameless. ’’ 

“Those two things are incompatible, Nora! But why 
do you persist in asserting that you will never be owned ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, dear, me, because it is true!”’ 

‘*But why do you think it is true?’’ 

“‘Because when I try to imagine our future, I see only 
my own humble hut, with its spining-wheel and loom. 
And I feel I shall never live in Brudenell Hall!’’ 

‘‘Nora, hear me: this is near the first of July; in six 
months, that is before the first of January, whether I live 
or die, as my wife or as my widow, you shall rule at 
Brudenell Hall!’ 

Nora smiled, a strange, sad smile. 

‘‘Listen, dearest,’’ he continued; ‘‘my mother leaves 
Brudenellin December. She thinks the two young ladies, 
my sisters, should have more society ; so she has purchased 
a fine house in a fashionable quarter of Washington City. 
The workmen are now busy decorating and furnishing it. 
She takes possession of it early in December. Then, my 
Nora, when my mother and sisters are clear of Brudenell 
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Hall, and settled in their town-house, I will bring you 
home, and write and announce our marriage. Thus there 
can be no noise. People cannot quarrel very long or 
fiercely through the post. And finally time and reflection 
will reconcile my mother to the inevitable, and we shall 
be all once more united and happy.”’ 

‘“Herman dear,’’ said Nora, softly, ‘‘indeed my heart 
is toward your mother; I could love and revere and serve 
her as dutifully as if I were her daughter, if she would 
only deign to let me. And, at any rate, whether she will 
or not, I cannot help loving and honoring her, because she 
is your mother and loves you. And, oh, Herman, if she 
could look into my heart and see how truly I love you, 
her son, how gladly I would suffer to make you happy, 
and how willing I should be to live in utter poverty and 
obscurity, if it would be for your good, I do think she 
would love me a little for your sake!’’ 

**Heaven grant it, my darling!’’ 

“But be sure of this, dear Herman. No matter how 
she may think it good to treat me, I can never be angry 
with her. I must always love her and seek her favor, 
for she is your mother.”’ 


> 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A SECRET REVEALED. 


Full soon upon that dream of sin 
An awful light came bursting in; 
The shrine was cold at which she knelt; 
The idol of that shrine was gone; 
An humbled thing of shame and guilt; 
Outcast and spurned and lone, 
Wrapt in the shadows of that crime, 
With withered heart and burning brain, 
And tears that fell like fiery rain, 
She passed a fearful time.— WHITTIER. 
HUS in pleasant wandering through the wood and 
sweet repose beneath the trees, the happy lovers 
passed the blooming months of summer and the glowing 
months of autumn. 

But when the seasons changed again and with the last 
days of November came the bleak northwestern winds 
that stripped the last leaves from the bare trees, and coy- 
ered the ground with snow and bound up the streams with 
ice, and drove the birds to the South, the lovers withdrew 
within doors, and spent many hours beside the humble 
cottage fireside. 

Here for the first time Herman had ample opportunity 
of finding out how very poor the sisters really were, and 
how very hard one of them at least worked. 

And from the abundance of his own resources he would 
have supplied their wants and relieved them from this 
excess of toil; but that there was a reserve of honest pride 
in these poor girls that forbade them to accept his press- 
ing offers. 

“But this is my own family now,’’ said Herman. 
‘‘Nora is my wife and Hannah is my sister-in-law, and it 
is equally my duty and pleasure to provide for them.’’ 

‘No, Herman! No, dear Herman! we cannot be con- 
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sidered as your family until you publicly acknowledge us 
as such. Dear Herman, do not think me cold or nngrate- 
ful, when I say to you that it would give me pain and 
mortification to receive anything from you, until I do so 
as your acknowledged wife,” said Nora. 

“You give everything—you give your hand, your heart, 
yourself! and you will take nothing,” said the young man, 
sadly. 

“Yes, I take as much as Igive! I take your hand, your 
heart and yourself in return for mine. That is fair; but J 
will take no more until as your wife I take the peed of 
your establishment,” said Nora, proudly. 

“Hannah, is this right? She is my wife; she prom- 
ised to ane me, and she defies me—I ask you is this 
right?” 

“Yes, Mr. Brudenell. When she is your acknowledged 
wife, in your own house, then she will obey and never 
‘defy’ you, as you call it; but now, it is quite different; 
she has not the shield of your name, and she must take 
care of her own self-respect until you relieve her of the 
charge,” said the elder sister, gravely. 

“Hfannah, you are a terrible duenna! You would be 
an acquisition to some crabbed old Spaniard who had a 
beautiful young wife to look after! Now I want you to 
tell me how on earth my burning up that old loom and 
wheel and putting a little comfortable furniture in this 
room, and paying you sufficient to support you both, can 
possibly hurt her self-respect?” demanded Herman. 

“Tt will do more than that! it will hurt her character, 
Mr. Brudeneil; and that should be as dear to you as to 
herself.” 

“Tt is! it is the dearest thing in life tome! But how 
should what [ propose to do hurt either her self-respect or 
her character? You have not told me that yet!” 

“This way, Mr. Brudenell! If we were to accept your 
offers, our neighbers would talk of ws.” 
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“Neighbors! why, Hannah, what neighbors have you? 
In all the months that I have been coming here, I have 
not chanced to meet a single soul!” 

“No, you have not. And if you had, once in a way, 
met any one here, they would have taken you to be a 
mere passer-by resting yourself in our hut; but if you were 
to make us as comfortable as you wish, why the very first 
ehance visitor to the hut who would .ce that the loom and 
the spinning-wheel and old furniture were gone, and were 
replaced by the fine carpet, curtains, chairs and sofa that 
you wish to give us, would go away and tell the wonder. 
And people would say— Where did Hannah Worth get 
these things?’ or, ‘ How do they live?’ or, ‘Who supports 
those girls?’ and so on. Now, Mr. Brudenell, those are 
questions I will not have asked about myself and my sister, 
aud that you ought not to wish to have asked about your 
wile!” . 

“Hannah, you are quite right! You always are! 
Aud yet it distresses me to see you living and working as 
you do.” 

“ We are inured to it, Mr. Brudenell.” 

“But it will not be for long, Hannah. Very soon my 
mother and sisters go to take possession of their new 
house in Washington. When they have left Brudenell, I 
will announce our marriage and bring you and your sister 
home.” 

“Not me, Mr. Brudenell! I have said before that in 
marrying Nora, you did not marry all her poor relatives. 
I have told you that I will not share the splendors of 
Nora’s destiny. No one shall have reason to say of me, 
as they would say if I went home with you, that I had 
connived at the young heir’s secret marriage with my sis- 
ter for the sake of securing a luxurious home for myself, 
No, Mr. Brudenell, Nora is beautiful, and it is not unnat- 
ural that she should have made a high match; and the 
world will soon forgive her for it and forget her humble 
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origin. But I ama plain, rude, hard-working woman ; j 
am engaged to a man as poor, as rugged and toil-worn as 
myself. We would be strangely out of place in your man- 
sion, subjected to the comments of your friends. We will 
never intrude there. I shall remain here at my weaving 
antil the time comes, if it ever should come, when Reuben 
and myself may marry, and then, if possible, we will go to 
the West, to better ourselves in a better country.” 

“Well, Hannah, well, if such be your final determina- 
tion, you will allow me at least to do something towards 
expediting your marriage. I can advance such a sum to 
Reuben Gray as will enable him to marry, and take you 
and all his own brothers and sisters to the rich lands of the 
West, where, instead of being encumbrances, they wiil be 
great helps to him; for there is to be found much work for 
every pair of hands, young or old, maie or female,” said 
‘he young’'man, not displeased, perhaps, to provide for his 
_vife’s poor relations at a distance from which they would 
not be likely ever to enter his sphere. 

Hannah reflected for a moment and then said: 

“T thank you very much for that offer, Mr. Brudenell. 
It was the wisest and kindest, both for yourself and us, 
that you could have made. And I think that if we could 
see our way through repaying the advance, we would 
gratefully accept it.” 

“ Never trouble yourself about the repayment! Talk to 
Gray, and then, when my mother has gone, send him up 
to talk to me,” said Herman. 

To all this Nora said nothing. She sat silently, with 
her head resting upon her hand, and a heavy weight ai 
her heart, such as she always felt when their future was 
spoken of. To her inner vision a heavy cloud that would 
not disperse always rested on that future. 

Thus the matter rested for the present. 

Herman continued his daily visits to the sisters, and 
longed impatiently for the time when he should feel free 
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her at the head of his princely establishment. 

These daily visits of the young heir to the poor sisters 
attracted no general attention. The hut on the hill was so 
remote from any road or any dwelling-house that few pere 
sons passed near it, and fewer still entered its door. 

It was near the middle of December, when Mrs. Bru- 
denell was busy with her last preparations for her removal, 
that the first rumor of Herman’s visits to the hut reached 
her. 

he was in the housekeeper’s room, superintending in 
person the selection of certain choice pots of domestic 
sweetmeats from the family stores, to be taken to the 
town-house, when Mrs. Spicer, who was attending her, 
said : 

“Tf you please, ma’am, there’s Jem Morris been waiting 
jn the kitchen all the morning to see you.” 

“Ah! What does he want? <A job, I suppose. Well. 
teil him to come in here,” said the lady, carelessly, as she 
scrutinized the label upon a jar of red currant jelly. 

The housekeeper left the room to obey, and returned 
ushering in an individual, who, as he performs an impor- 
tant part in this history, deserves some special notice. 

He was a mulatto, between forty-five and fifty years of 
age, of medium height and size, and regular features, with 
a quantity of black, woolly hair and beard that hung down 
upon his breast. He was neatly dressed in the gray home- 
spun cloth of the country, and entered with a smiling 
countenance and a respectful manner. Upcy the whole, 
he was rather a gcod-looking and pleasing darkey. He 
was a character, too, in his way. He possessed a fair 
amount of intellect, and a considerable fund of generat 
information. He had contrived, somehow or other, te read 
and write; and he would read everything he could lay his 
hands on, from the Bible to the almanac. He had formed 
his own opinions upon tn-st ~° the subjects that interest 
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society, and he expressed them freely. He kept himself 
well posted up in the politics of the day, and was ready te 
discuss them with any one who would enter into the debate. 

He had a high appreciation of himself, and also a deep 
veneration for his superiors. And thus it happened that, 
when in the presence of his betters, he maintained a cer- 
tain sort of droll dignity in himself while treating them 
with the utmost deference. He was faithful in his dealings 
with his numerous employers, all of whom he looked upon 
as so many helpless dependents under his protection, for 
whose well-being in certain respects he was strictly re- 
sponsible. So much for his character. In circumstances 
he was a free man, living with his wife and children, who 
were also free, in a small house on Mr. Brudenell’s estate, 
and supporting his family by such a very great variety of 
labor as had earned for him the title of “ Professor of Odd 
Jobs.” It was young Herman Brudenell, when a boy, 
who gave him this title, which, from its singular appropri 
ateness, stuck to him; for he could, as he expressed it 
himself, “do anything as any other man could do.” He 
could shoe a horse, doctor a cow, mend a fence, make a 
boot, set a bone, fix a lock, draw a tooth, roof a cabin, 
drive a carriage, put up a chimney, glaze a window, lay a 
hearth, play a fiddle, or preach a sermon. He could do 
all these things and many others besides too numerous to 
mention, and he did do them for the population of the 
whole neighborhood, who, having no regular mechanios, 
save this “Jack of all Trades” a plenty of work. This 
universal usefulness won for him, as I said, the title of 
“Professor of Odd Jobs.” This was soon abbreviated to 
the stmple “ Professor,” which had a singular significance 
uso when applied to one who, in addition to ail his other 
excellencies, believed himself to be pretty well posted up 
in law, physic and theology, upon either of which he 


would stop in his work to hold forth to any one who 
would listen. 
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Finally, there was another little peculiarity about the 
manner of the professor. In his excessive agreeability he 
would always preface his answer to any observation what- 
ever with some sort of assent, such as ‘yes, sir,” or ‘yes, 
madam,”’ right or wrong. 

This morning the professor entered the presence of Mrs. 
Brudenell, hat in hand, smiling and respectful. 

*‘Well, Morris, what has brought yow here this morn- 
ing ?’’ inquired the lady. 

‘*Yes, madam. I been thinkin’ about you, and should 
a-been here ’fore this to see after your affairs, o’ny I had 
to go over to Colonel Mervin’s to give one of his horses a 
draught, and then to stop at the colored peovle’s meetin’ 
house to lead the exercises, and afterwards to call at the 
Miss Worthses to mend Miss Hannah’s loom and put a 
few new spokes in Miss Nora’s wheel. And so many 
people’s been after me to do jobs that I’m fairly torn to 
pieces among um. And it’s ‘ Professor’ here, and ‘ Prof- 
essor’ there, and ‘ Professor’ everywhere, till I think my 
senses will leave me, ma’am.’’ 

‘Then, if you are so busy why do you come here, 
Morris?”’ said Mrs. Brudenell, who was far too dignified 
to give him his title. 

‘* Yes,madam. Why, you see, ma’am, I came, as in duty 
bound, to look after your affairs and see as they were all 
right, which they are not, ma’am. There’s the rain pipes 
along the roof of the house leaking so the cistern never 
gets full of water, and I must come and solder them right 
away, and the lightening rods wants fastenin’ more securely, 
and— ”’ 

‘‘Well, but see Grainger, my overseer, about these 
things; do not trouble me with them.” 

«© Yes, madam. I think overseers ought to be called 
overlookers, because they oversee so little and overlook so 
much. Now, there’s the hinges nearly rusted off the big 
barn door, and I dessay he never saw it.”’ 
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“Well, Morris, call his attention to that also; do what 
ever you find necessary to be done, and call upon Grain- 
ger te settle with you.” 

“Yes madam. It wasn’t on’y the rain pipes and hinges 
az wanted attention that brought me here, however. 
ma’am.” 

“What wasit,then? Be quickif you please. Iam very 
much occupied this morning.” 

“Yes,madam. It was something I heard and felt it my 
duty to tell you; because you see, ma’am, I think it the 
duty of every honest—” 

“Come, come, Morris, f have no time to listen to an ora- 
tion from you now. In two words, what had you to tell 
me?” interrupted the lady, impatiently. 

“Yes, madam. It were about young Mr. Herman, 
ma’am.” 

“Mr. Brudenell, if you please, Morris. My son is the 
head of his family.” 

“Certainly, madam. Mr. Brudenell.” 

“Well, what about Mr. Brudenell? ” 

“Yes, madam. You know he was away from home every 
day last spring and summer.” 

“T remember; he went to fish; he is very fond of 
fishing.” 

“Certainly, madam; but he was out every day this 
autumn.” 

“Tam aware of that; he was shooting; he is an enthu: 
siastic sportsman.” 

“To be sure, madam, so he is; but he is gone every day 
this winter.” 

“ Of course ; hunting ; there is no better huntsman in the 
country than Mr. Brudenell.” 

“That is very true, madam; do you know what sort of 
game he is a-huntin’ of?” inquired the professor, mean- 
ingly, but most deferentially. 

“ Foxes, T presume,” said the lady, with a look of inquiry 
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“Yes, madam, sure enough; I suppose they is foxes, 
though in female form,” said the professor, dryly, but still 
respectfully. 

“What, ever, do you mean, Morris?” demanded the 
lady, sternly. 

“Well, madam, if it was not from a sense of duty, I 
would not dare to speak to you on this subject ; for I think 
when a man presumes to meddle with things above his 
speer, he—” 

“T remarked to you before, Morris, that I had no time 
to listen to your moral disquisitions. Tell me at once, 
then, what you meant to insinuate by that strange speech,” 
interrupted the lady. 

“Yes, madam, certainly. When you said Mr. Bredinell 
was a hunting of foxes, I saw at once the correctness of 
your suspicions, madam ; for they is foxes.” 

“Who are foxes?” 

“Why, the Miss Worthses, madam.” 

“The Miss Worths! the weavers! why, what on earth 
have they to do with what we have been speaking of?” 

“Yes, madam; the Miss Worthses is the foxes that Mr. 
Bredinell is a-huntin’ of.” 

“The Miss Worths? My son hunting the Miss Worths! 
Whut do you mean, sir? Take care what you say of Mr. 
Brudenell, Morris.” 

“Yes, madam, certainly; I won’t speak another word on 
the subject; and I beg your pardon for having mentioned 
it at all; which I did from a sense of duty to your family, 
madam, thinking you ought to know it; but I am very 
sorry i made such a mistake, and again I beg your par- 
don, madam, and I humbly take my leave.” And with a 
low bow the professor turned to depart. 

“Stop, fool!” said Mrs. Brudenell. And the “fool” 
stopped and turned, hat in hand, waiting further orders. 

“Do you mean to say that Mr. Brudenell goes after 
those girls?” asked the lady, raising her voice ominously 
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“Yes, madam; leastways, after Miss Nora. You see 
madam, young gentlemen will be young gentlemen, for all 
their ma’s can say or do; and when the blood is warm 
and the spirits is high, and the wine is in and the wit is 
out—” 

“No preaching, I say! Pray, are you a clergyman ora 
barrister? Tell me at once what reason you have for say~ 
ing that my son goes to Worths’ cottage?” 

“Yes, madam; I has seen him often and often along of 
Miss Nora a-walking in the valley forest, when I have been 
there myself looking for herbs and roots to make up my 
vegetable medicines with. And I have seen him go home 
with her. And at last I said, ‘It is my bour-len duty te 
go and tell the madam.’” 

“You are very sure of what you say?” 

“Yes, madam, sure as I am of my life and my death.” 

“This is very annoying! very! I had supposed Mr. 
Brudenell to have had better principles. Of course, when 
a young gentleman of his position goes to see a girl of 
hers, it can be but with one object. I had thought Her- 
man had better morals, and Hannah at least more sense! 
This is very annoying! very!” said the lady to herself, as 
her brows coutracted with anger. After a few moments 
spent in silent thought, she said : 

“Tt is the girl Nora, you say, he is with so much?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Then go to the hut this very evening, and tell that gir. 
she must come up here to-morrow morning to see me. & 
thank you for your zeal in my service, Morris, and will 
find a way to reward you. And now you may do my 
errand.” 

“Certainly, madam! My duty to you, madam,” said 
she professor, with a low bow, as he left the room and 
hurried away to deliver his message to Nora Worth. 

“This is very unpleasant,” said the lady. “ But since 
Hannah has no more prudence than to let a young gentle 
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wan visit her sister, I must talk to the poor, ignorant child 
myself, and warn her that she risks her good name, as we 
as her peace of mind. 


CHAPTER VIL, 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


“Your pardon, noble lady ! 
My friends were poor but honest—so is my love; 
Be not offended, for it hurts him not 
That he is loved of me. My dearest madam, 
Let not your hate encounter with my love 
For loving where you do.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


HE poor sisters had just finished their afternoon meal, 
cleaned up their room, and settled themselves to 
their evening’s work. Nora was spinning gayly, Hannah 
weaving diligently—the whirr of Nora’s wheel keeping 
time to the clatter of Hannah’s loom, when the latch was 
‘itted and Herman Brudenell, bringing a brace of hares in 
his hand, entered the hut. 

“There, Hannah, those are prime! I just dropped in 
to leave them, and to say that it is certain my mother 
leaves for Washington on Saturday. On Sunday morning 
I shall bring my wife home; and you, too, Hannah ; for if 
you will not consent to live with us, you must still stop 
with us until you and Gray are married and ready to go 
to the West,” he said, throwing the game upon the table, 
and shaking hands with the sisters. His face was glowing 
from exercise, and his eyes sparkling with joy. 

“Sit down, Mr. Brudenell,” said Hannah, hospitably. 

The young man hesitated, and a look of droll perplexity 
passed over his face as he said: 

“ Now don't tempt me, Hannah, my dear; don’t ask me 
+0 ston this evening; and don’t even let me do go if I wish 
te. You see I promised mv mother to be home in time 
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to meet some friends at dinner, and Iam latenow! Good- 
bye, sister; good-bye, sweet wife! Sunday morning, Mrs. 
Herman Brudenell, you will take the head of your own 
table at Brudenell Hall!” 

And giving Hannah a cordial shake of the hand, and 
Nora a warm kiss, he hurried from the hut. 

When he had closed the door behind him, the sisters 
looked at each other. 

“Think of it, Hannah! This is Thursday, and he says 
that he will take us home on Sunday—in three days! 
Hannah, do you know I never before believed that this 
would be! I always thought that to be acknowledged as 
the wife of Herman Brudenell—placed at the head of his 
establishment, settled in that magnificent house, with 
superb furniture and splendid dresses, and costly jewels, 
and carriages, and horses, and servants to attend me, and 
to be called Mrs. Brudenell of Brudenell Hall, and visited 
by the old country families—was a great deal too much 
happiness, and prosperity, and glory for poor me!” 

“Do you believe it now?” inquired Hannah, thought. 
fully. 

“Why, yes! now that it draws so near. There is not 
much that can happen between this and Sunday to pre- 
vent it. I said it was only three days—but in fact it is 
only two, for this is Thursday evening, and he will take us 
home on Sunday morning ; so you see there is only two 
whole days—Friday and Saturday—between this and 
that!” 

“And how do you feel about this great change of for- 
tune? Are you still frightened, though no longer unbe- 
lieving ?” 

“No, indeed!” replied Nora, glancing up at the little 
looking-glass that hung immediately opposite to her wheel; 
“if T have pleased Herman, who is so fastidious, it is not 
likely that I should disgust others. And mind this, too: 
I pleased Herman in my homespun gown, and when 
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meet his friends at Brudenell Hall, I shall have all the 
advantages of splendid dress. No, Hannah, I am no 
Jonger incredulous or frightened. And if ever, when sitting 
at the head of his table when there is a dinner party, my 
heart should begin to fail me, I will say to myself, ‘I 
pleased Herman—the noblest of you all,’ and then I know 
my courage will return. But, Hannah, won’t people be 
astonished when they find out that J, poor Nora Worth, 
am really and truly Mrs. Herman Brudenell!! What will 
they say? What will old Mrs. Jones say? And oh! what 
will the Miss Mervins say? I should like to see their 
faces when they hear it! for you know it is reported that 
Colonel Mervin is to marry Miss Brudenell, and that the 
two Miss Mervins are secretly pulling caps who shall take 
Herman! Poor young ladies! won’t they be dumb-found- 
ered when they find out that poor Nora Worth has had 
him all this time! I wonder how long it will take them 
to get over the mortification, and also whether they will 
call to see me. Do you think they will, Hannah?” 

“T do not know, my dear. The Mervins hold their 
heads very high,” replied the sober elder sister. 

“Do they! Well, I fancy they have not much right to 
hold their heads much higher than the Brudenells of Bru- 
denell Hall hold theirs. Hannah, do you happen to know 
who our first ancestor was?” 

“Adam, my dear, I believe.” 

“ Nonsense, Hannah ; I do not mean the first father of all 
mankind—I mean the head of owr house.” 

“Our house? Indeed, my dear, I don’t even know who 
our grandfather was.” 

“Fudge, Hannah, I am not talking of the Worths, who 
of course have no history. I am talking of owr family— 
the Brudenells!” 

“Oh!” said Hannah, dryly. 

“ And now do you know who our first ancestor was?” 

“Yes; some Norman fillibuster who came over to Eng: 
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land with William the Conqueror, I suppose. I believe 
from all that I have heard, that to have been the origin of 
most of the noble English families and old Maryland 
ones.” 

“No, you don’t, neither. Herman says our family is 
much older than the Conquest. They were a noble race 
of Saxon chiefs that held large sway in England from the 
time of the first invasion of the Saxons to that of the Nor- 
man Conquest; at which period a certain Wolfbold waged 
such successful war against the invader and held out so 
long and fought so furiously as to have received the sur- 
name of ‘ Bred-in-hell!’” 

“Humph! do you call that an honor, or him a respectable 
ancestor ? ” 

“Yes, indeed! because it was for no vice or crime that 
they give him that surname, but because it was said no 
man born of woman could have exhibited such frantic 
courage or performed such prodigies of valor as he did. 
Well, anyway, that was the origin of our family name. 
From Bred-in-hell it became Predinell, then Bredenell, and 
finally, as it still sounded rough for the name of a respect- 
able family, they have in these latter generations softened 
it down into Brudenell. So you see! I should like to 
detect the Mervins looking down upon us!” concluded 
Nora, with a pretty assumption of dignity. 

“But, my dear, you are not a Brudenell.” 

“T don’t care | My husband is, and Herman says a wife 
takes rank from her husband! As Nora Worth, or as 
Mrs. Herman Brudenell, of course I am the very same 
person ; but then, ignorant as I may be, I know enough of 
the world to feel sure that those who despised Nora Worth 
wil not dare to slight Mrs. Herman Brudenell!” 

Take care! Take care, Nora, dear! ‘Pride goeth be- 
fore a fall, and a haughty temper before destruction!” 
gaid Hannah, in solemn warning. 


“Well, I will not be proud if I can help it; yet—how 
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nard to help it! But I will not let it grow on me. I will 
remember my humble origin and my undeserving of any- 
thing better.” 

At this moment the latch of the door was raised and 
Jem Morris presented himself, taking off his hat and bow- 
ing low, as he said: 

“Evening, Miss Hannah; evening, Miss Nora. Hopes 
you finds yourselves well? ” 

“Why, law, professor, is that you? You have just come 
in time. Hannah wants you to put a new bottom in her 
tin saucepan and a new cover on her umbrella, and to 
mend her coffee-mill ; it won’t grind at all!” said Nora. 

“ Yes, Miss ; soon’s ever I gets the time. See, I’ve got a 
well to dig at Colonel Mervin’s, and a chimney to build at ” 
Major Blackistone’s, and a hearth to lay at Commodore 
Burgh’s, and a roof to put over old Mrs. Jones’s; and see, 
that will take me all the rest of the week,” objected Jem. 

“But can’t you take the things home with you and do 
them at night?” inquired Hannah. 

“ Yes, Miss; but you see there’s only three nights more 
this week, and I am engaged for all! To-night I’ve got to 
go and sit up long of old uncle Jem Brown’s corpse, and 
to-morrow night to play the fiddle at Miss Polly Hodges’ 
wedding, and next night I promised to be one of the wait- 
ers at the college ball, and even Sunday night ain’t free, 
‘cause our preacher is sick and I’ve been invited to take 
his place and read a sermon and lead the prayer! So you 
see I couldn’t possibly mend the coffee-mill and the rest 
til! some time next week nohow!” 

“T tell you what, Morris, you have the monopoly of 
your line of business in this neighborhood, and so you put 
on airs and make people wait. I wish to goodness we 
could induce some other professor of odd jobs to come and 
settle among us,” said Nora, archly. 

“Yes, Miss; I wish you could, for I am pretty nearly run 
offen my feet,” Jem agreed. © Sut what I was wishing to 
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say to you, Miss,” he added, “ was that the madam sent 
me here with a message to you.” 

“Who sent a message, Jem?” 

“The madam up yonder, Miss ” 

“Oh! you mean Mrs. Brudenell! It was to Hannah, + 
suppose, in relation to work,” said Nora. 

“Yes, Miss; but this time it was not to Miss Hannah; t 
was to you, Miss Nora. ‘Go up to the hut on the hill, and 
request Nora Worth to come up to see me this evening. I 
wish to have a talk with her?’ Such were the madam’s 
words, Miss Nora.” 

“Oh, Hannah !” breathed Nora, in terror. 

“What can she want with my sister?” inquired Han- 
nah, 

“Well, yes, Miss. She didn’t say any further. And 
now, ladies, as I have declared my message, I must bid 
you good-evening; as they expects me round to old uncle 
Jem Brown’s to watch to-night.” And with a deep bow 
the professor retired, 

“Oh, Hannah!” wailed Nora, hiding her head in her 
sister’s bosom. 

“Well, my dear, what is the matter?” 

“T am so frightened.” 

“What at?” 

“The thoughts of Mrs. Brudenell!” 

“Then don’t go. You are not a slave to be at that lady’s 
beck and eall, I reckon!” 

“Yes, but Iam Herman’s wife and her daughter, and I 
will not slight her request! I will go, Hannah, though I 
had rather plunge into ice water this freezing weather than 
meet that proud lady!” said Nora, shivering. 

“Child, you need not doso! Youare not bound! You 
owe no duty to Mrs. Brudenell, until Mr. Brudenell has 
acknowledged you as his wife and Mrs. Brudenell as jer 
daughter.” 


“Hannah, it may be so: yet she is my mother-in-law, 
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being dear Herman’s mother; and though I am frightened 
at the thought of meeting her, still I love her; I do, indeed, 
Hannah! and my heart longs for her love! Therefore I 
must not begin by disregarding her requests. I will go! 
But oh, Hannah! what can she want with me? Do you 
think it possible that she has heard anything? Oh, sup- 
pose she were to say anything tome about Herman? What 
should I do!” cried Nora, her teeth fairly chattering with 
nervousness. 

“Don’t go, I say ; you are cold and trembling with fear ; 
it is also after sunset, too late for you to go out alone.” 

“Yes; but, Hannah, I must go! I am not afraid of the 
night! I am afraid of her! But if you do not think it 
well for me to go alone, you can go with me, you know. 
There will be no harm in that, I suppose?” 

“It is a pity Herman had not stayed a little longer, we 
snight have asked him; I do not think he would have been 
in favor of your going.” 

“T do not know; but, as there is no chance of consult- 
ing him, I must do what I think right in the case and obey 
his mother,” said Nora, rising from her position in Han- 
nah’s lap and going to make some change in her simple 
dress. When she was ready she asked: 

“Are you going with me, Hannah?” 

“Surely, my child,” said the elder sister, reaching her 
bonnet and shawl. 

The weather was intensely cold, and in going to Brude- 
nell the sisters had to face a fierce northwest wind. In 
walking through the valley they were sheltered by the 
wood; but in climbing the hill upon the opposite side they 
could scarcely keep their feet against the furious blast. 

They reached the house at last. Hannah remembered 
to go to the servants’ door. 

“Ah, Hannah! they little think that when nezt I come 
to Brudenell it will be in my own carriage, which will 
draw up at the main entrance,” said Nora, with exultant 
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pride, as she blew her cold fingers while they waited to be 
admitted. 

The door was opened ., _ ovial, who started back at the 
sight of the sisters and exclaimed: 

“ Hi, Miss Hannah, and Miss Nora, you here? Loramity 
sake come in and lemme shet the door. Dere, go to de 
fire, chillern! Name o’ de law what fetch you out dis 
bitter night? Wind sharp nuff to peel de skin right offen 
your faces! ” 

“Your mistress sent word that she wished to see Nora 
this evening, Jovial. Will you please to let her know that 
we are here?” asked Hannah, as she and her sister seated 
themselves beside the roaring hickory fire in the ample 
kitchen fire-place. 

“Sartain, Miss Hannah! Anything to obligate the 
ladies,” said Jovial, as he left the kitchen to do his errand. 

Before the sisters had time to thaw, their messenger re- 
entered, saying : 

“Mistess will ceive Miss Nora into de drawing-room.” 

Nora arose in trepidation to obey the summons. 

Jovial led her along a spacious, well-lighted passage, 
through an open door, on the left side of which she saw 
the dining-room and the dinner-table, at which Mr. Bru- 
denell and his gentlemen guests still sat lingering over 
their wine. His back was towards the door, so that he 
could not see her, or know who was at that time passing. 
But as her eyes fell upon him, a glow of love and pride 
warmed and strengthened her heart, and she said: 

“After ali, he is my husband and this is my housef 
Why should I be afraid to meet the lady mother 2” 

And with a firm, elastic step, Nora entered the drawing- 
room. At first she was dazzled and bewildered by its 
splendor and luxury. It was fitted up with almost orien- 
tal magnificence. Her feet seemed to sink among bloom- 
ing flowers in the soft rich texture of the carpet. Her 
eyes fell upon crimson velvet curtains that swept in mas- 
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sive folds from ceiling to floor; upon rare full-length 
pictures that filled up the recesses between the gorgeously 
draped windows; broad crystal mirrors above the marble 
mantel-shelyes; marble statuettes wherever there was a 
corner to hold one; soft crimson velvet sofas, chairs, otto- 
mans and stools; inlaid tables; papier-maché stands; and 
all the thousand miscellaneous vanities of a modern draw- 
ing-room. 

“And to think that all this is mine! and how little she 
dreams of it!” said Nora, in an awe-struck whisper to her 
own heart, as she gazed around upon all this wealth until 
at last her eye fell upon the stately form of the lady as she 
sat alone upon a sofa at the back of the room. 

“Come here, my girl, if you please,” said Mrs. Brude- 
nell. 

Nora advanced timidly until she had reached to within 
a yard of the lady, when she stopped, curtsied, and stood 
with folded hands waiting, pretty much as a child would 
stand when called up before its betters for examination. 

“Your name is Nora Worth, I believe,” said the lady. 

“My name is Nora, madam,” answered the girl. 

- “You are Hannah Worth’s younger sister?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Now, then, my girl, do you know why I have sent for 
you here to-night? ” 

“No, madam.” 

“ Are you sure that your conscience does not warn you?” 

Nora was silent. 

“Ah! I have my answer!” remarked the lady in a low 
voice ; then raising her tone she said: 

“T believe that my son, Mr. Herman Brudenell, is in the 
habit of daily visiting your house; is it not so?” 

Nora looked up at the lady for an instant and then 
dropped her eyes. 

“Quite sufficient! Now, my girl, as by your sileuce 
you have admitted all my suppositions, I must speak te 
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you very seriously. And in the first place I would ask 
you, if you do not know, that when a gentleman of Mr. 
Brudenell’s high position takes notice of a girl of your 
‘ow rank, he does so with but one purpose? Answer me!” 

“T do not understand you, madam.” 

“Very well, then, I will speak more plainly! Are you 
not aware, I would say, that when Herman Brudenell 
visits Nora Worth daily for months he means her no 
good?” 

Nora paused for a moment to turn this question over in 
her mind before replying. 

“T cannot think, madam, that Mr. Herman Brudenell 
could mean anything but good to any creature, however 
humble, whom he deigned to notice!” 

“You are a natural fool, or a very artful girl; one or the 
other!” said the lady, who was not very choice in her lan- 
guage when speaking in anger to her inferiors. 

“You admit by your silence that Mr. Brudenell has 
been visiting you daily for months; and yet you imply 
that in doing so he means you no harm! J should think 
he meant your utter ruin!” 

“Mrs. Brudenell!!” exclaimed Nora in a surprise so 
sorrowful and inclionant that it made her forget herself 
and her fears, “ you are speaking of your own son, your 
only son; you are his mother, how can you accuse him of 
a base crime? ” 

“Recollect yourself, my girl! You surely forget the 
presence in which you stand! Baseness, crime, can never 
be connected with the name of Brudenell. But young 
gentlemen will be young gentlemen, and amuse themselves 
with just such credulous fools as you!” said the lady, 
haughtily. 

“Although their amusement ends in the utter ruin of 
its subject? Do you not call that a crime?” 

“Girl, keep your place, if you please! Twice you have 
ventured to call me Mrs. Brudenell. To you I am madam, 
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Twice you have asked me questions. You are here to 
answer, not to ask!” 

“Pardon me, madam, if 7 have offended you through 
my ignorance of forms,” said Nora, bowing with gentlo 
dignity ; for somehow or other she was gaining selfpos- 
session every moment. 

“Will you answer my questions then; or continue tc 
avade them?” 

“T can answer you so far, madam—Mr. Brudenell has 
never attempted to amuse himself at the expense of Nora 
Worth; nor is she one to permit herself to become the sub- 
ject of any man’s amusement, whether he be gentle or 
simple!” 

“And yet he visits you daily, and you permit his visits! 
And this has gone on for months! You cannot deny it— 
you do not attempt to deny it!” She paused, as if waiting 
some reply; but Nora kept silence. 

“And yet you say he is not amusing himself at your 
expense!” 

“We js not, madam; nor would I permit any one to 
do so!” 

“T do not understand this! Girl! answer me! What 
are you to my son?” 

Nora was silent. 

“Answer me!” said the lady, severely. 

“T cannot, madam! Oh, forgive me, but I cannot 
answer you!” said Nora. 

The lady looked fixedly at her for a few seconds ; some- 
thing in the girl’s appearance startled her; rising, she ad- 
vanced and pulled the heayy shawl from Nora’s shoulders, 
and regarded her with an expression of mingled hauteur, 
anger and scorn. 

Nora dropped her head upon her breast and covered her 
blushing face with both hands. 

“T am answered!” said the lady, throwing the shaw) 


upon the floor and touching the hell rope, 
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Jovial answered the summons. 

“Put this vile creature out of the house, and if she ever 
dares to show her face upon these premises again, send for 
a constable and have her taken up,” said Mrs. Brudenell, 
hoarsely and white with suppressed rage, as she pointed to 
the shrinking girl before her. 

“Come, Miss Nora, honey,” whispered the old man, 
kindly, as he picked up the shawl and put it over her 
shoulders and took her hand to lead her from the room; 
for, ah! old Jovial as well as his fellow-servants, had good 
cause to know and understand the “ white heat” of their 
mistress’ anger. 

As with downeast eyes and shrinking form Nora followed 
her conductor through the central passage and past the 
dining-room. door, she once more saw Herman Brudeneli 
still sitting with his friends at the table. 

“Ah, if he did but know what I have had to bear 
within the last few minutes!” she said to herself as she 
hurried by. 

When she re-entered the kitchen, she drew the shawl 
closer around her shivering figure, pulled the bonnet 
farther over her blushing face, and silently took the arm 
of Hannah to return home. 

The elder sister asked no question. And when they had 
left the house their walk was as silent as their departure 
had been. It required all their attention to hold their 
course through the darkness of the night, the intensity of 
the cold and the fury of the wind. It was not until they 
had reached the shelter of their poor hut, drawn the fire- 
brands together and sat down before the cheerful blaze, 
that Nora threw herself sobbing into the arms of her 
sister. 

Hannah gathered her child closer to her heart and 
caressed her in silence until her fit of sobbing had ex- 
\austed itself, and then she inquired : 

“What did Mrs. Brudenell want with you, dear?” 


” 
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“Oh, Hannah, she had heard of Herman’s visits here| 
She questioned and cross-questioned me. I would not 
admit anything, but then I could not deny anything 
either. I could give her no satisfaction, because you 
know my tongue was tied by my promise. Then she sus- 
pected me of being a bad girl. And she cross-questioned 
me more severely than ever. Still I could give her no 
satisfaction. And her suspicions seemed to be confirmed. 
And she looked at me—oh! with such terrible eyes, that 
they seemed to burn me up. I know, not only my poor 
face, but the very tips of my ears seemed on fire. And 
suddenly she snatched my shawl off me, and oh! if her 
look was terrible before, it was consuming now! Hannah, 
I seemed to shrivel all up in the glare of that look, like 
some poor worm in the flame!” gasped Nora, with a spas- 
modic catch of her breath, as she once more clung to the 
neck of her sister. 

“What next?” curtly inquired Hannah. 

“She rang the bell and ordeved Jovial to ‘ put this vile 
creature (meaning me) out;’ and if ever I dared to show 
my face on the premises again, to send for a constable to 
take me up.” 

“The insolent woman!” exclaimed the elder sister, with 
a burst of very natural indignation. “She will have you 
taken up by a constable if ever you show your face there 
again, will she? We'll see that! I shall tell Herman 
Brudenell all about it to-morrow as soon as he comes! He 
must not wait until his mother goes to Washington! He 
must acknowledge you as his wife immediately. To- 
morrow morning he must take you up and introduce you 
as such to his mother. If there is to be an explosion, lct 
it come! The lady must be taught to know who it is that 
she has branded with ill names, driven from the house and 
threatened with a constable! She must learn that it is an 
honorable wife whom she has called 4 vile creature; the 
mistress of the house whom sh? ¢urned out of doors, ans 
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finally that it is Mrs. Herman Brudenell whom she has 
threatened with a constable!” Hannah had spoken with 
such vehemence and rapidity that Nora had found no 
opportunity to stop her. She could not, to use a common 
shrase, “get in a word edgeways.” It was only now when 
'Tannah paused for breath that Nora took up the discourse 
vith: 

“Wannah! Hannah! Hannah! how you do go on! Tell 
iferman Brudenell about his own mother’s treatment of 
mc, indeed! I will never forgive you if you do, Hannah! 
Do you think it will be such a pleasant thing for him to 
hear? Consider how much it would hurt him and perhaps 
estrange him from his mother too! And what! shall ? 
do anything, or consent to anything, to set my husband 
against his own mother? Never, Hannah! I would rather 
remain forever in my present obscurity. Besides consider, 
she was not so much to blame for her treatment of me! 
You know she never imagined such a thing as that her son 
had actually married me, and—” 

“T should have told her!” interrupted Hannah, vehe- 
mently. “I should not have borne her evil charges for 
one moment in silence! I should have soon let her know 
who and what I was! I should have taken possession of 
my rightful place then and there! I should have rung a 
bell and sent for Mr, Herman Brudenell and had it ou’ 
with the old lady once for all!” 

“Hannah, I could not! my tongue was tied by my 
promise, and besides—” 

“It was not tied!” again dashed in the elder sister, 
whose unusual vehemence of mood seemed to require her 
to do all the talking herself. ‘“ Herman Brudenell—he ¢s 
a generous fellow with all his faults !—released both you 
and myself from our promise, and told us at any time 
when we should feel that the marriage ought not any 
longer to be kept seeret, it might be divulged. You should 
nave told her' 
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“What! and raised a storm there between mother and 
son? when both those high spirits would have become so 
inflamed that they would have said things to each other 
that neither could ever forgive? What? cause a rupture 
between them that never could be closed? No, indeed, 
Hannah! Burned and shrivelled up as I was with shame 
in the glare of that lady’s scornful look, I would not save 
myself at such a cost to him and—to her. For though you 
mayn’t believe me, Hannah, I love that lady! I do in spite 
of her scorn! She is my husband’s mother; I love her as 
I should have loved my own. And, oh, while she was 
scorching me up with her scornful looks and words, how I 
did long te show her that I was not the unworthy creature 
she deemed me, but a poor, honest, loving girl, who adored 
both her and her son, and who would, for the love I bore 
them—” 

“<Die,’ if necessary, 1 suppose! That is just about what 
foolish lovers promise to do for each other,” said the elder 
sister, impatiently. 

“Well, I would, Hannah; though that is not what I 
meant to say; I meant that for the love I bore them I 
would so strive to improve in every respect that I should 
at last lift myself to their level and be worthy of them!” 

“Wumph! and you can rest under this ban of reproach!” 

“No, not rest, Hannah! no one can rest in fire! and 
reproach is fire to me! but I can bear it, knowing it to be 
undeserved! For, Hannah, even when I stood shrivelling 
in the blaze of that lady’s presence, the feeling of inno- 
cence, deep in my heart, kept me from death! for I think, 
Hannah, if I had deserved her reproaches I should have 
dropped, blackened, at her feet! Dear sister, 1 am very 
sorry I told you anything about it. Only I have never 
kept anything from you, and so the force cf habit and my 
own swelling heart that overflowed with trouble made 
me do it. Be patient now, Hannah! Say nothing to my 
dear husband of this. In two days the lady and her 
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daughters will be in Washington. Herman will take us 
home, acknowledge me and write to his mother. There 
will then be no outbreak; both will command their tempers 
better when they are apart! And there will be nothing 
said or done that need make an irreparable breach between 
the mother and son, or between her and myself. Promise 
me, Hannah, that you will say nothing to Herman about it 
to-morrow !” 

“T promise you, Nora; but only because the time draws 
so very near when you will be acknowledged without any 
interference on my part.” 

“And now, dear sister, about you and Reuben. Have 
you told him of Mr. Brudepell’s offer?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And he will accept it?” 

“ Mviesus 

“And when shall you be married?” 

“The very day that you shall be settled in your new 
home, dear. We both thought that best. I do not wish to 
vo to Brudenell, Nora. Nothing can ever polish me into a 
fine lady; so I should be out of place there even for a day. 
Besides it would be awkward on account of the house- 
servants, who have always looked upon me as a sort of 
companion because I have been their fellow-laborer in 
busy times. And they would not know how to treat me if 
they found me in the drawing-room or at the dinner-table! 
With you it is different; you are naturally refined! You 
have never worked out of our own house; you are their 
master’s wife, and they will respect you as such. But as 
for me, I am sure I should embarrass everybody if I should 
go to Brudenell. And, on the other hand, I cannot remain 
here by myself. So I have taken Reuben’s advice and 
agreed to walk with him to the church the same hour 
that Mr. Brudenell takes you home.” 


“That will be early Sunday morning.” 
“Yes, dear!” 
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“ Well, God bless you, best of mother-sisters ! May you 
have much happiness,” said Nora, as she raised herself 
from Hannah’s knees to prepare for rest. 
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Upon her stubborn brow alone 
Nor ruth nor mercy’s trace is shown, 
Her look is hard and stern.—Scorr. 


FTER the departure of Nora Worth, Mrs. Brudenell 
seated herself upon the sofa, leaned her elbow upon 

the little stand at her side, bowed her head upon her hand 
and fell into deep thought. Should she speak to Herman 
Brudenell of this matter ?—No! it was too late; affairs had 
gone too far; they must now take their course; the foolish 
girl’s fate must be on her own head, and on that of her 
careless elder sister; they would both be ruined, that was 
certain; no respectable family would ever employ either of 
them again; they would starve; well, so much the better ; 
they would be a warning to other girls of their class, not 
to throw out their nets to catch gentlemen! Herman had 
been foolish, wicked even, but then young men will be 
young men; and then, again, of course it was that artful 
creature’s fault! What could she, his mother, do in the 
premises? Not speak to her son upon the subject, cer- 
tainly ; not even let him know that she was cognizant of 
the affair! What then? She was going away with her 
daughters in a day or two! And, good gracious, he would 
be left alone in the house! to do as he pleased! to keep 
bachelor’s hall! to bring that girl there as his housekeeper, 
perhaps, and so desecrate his sacred, patrimonial home! 
No, that must never be! She must invite and urge her 
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son to accompany herself and his sisters to Washington, 
But if he should decline the invitation and persist in his 
declination, what then? Why, as a last resort, she would 
give up the Washington campaign and remain at home to 
guard the sanctity of her son’s house. 

Having come to this conclusion, Mrs. Brudenell once 
more touched the bell, and when Jovial made his appear- 
ance, she said: 

“Tet the young ladies know that I am alone, and they 
may join me now.” 

In a few minutes Miss Brudenell and Miss Eleanora 
entered the room, followed by the gentlemen, who had 
just left the dinner-table. 

Coffee was immediately served, and soon after the guests 
took leave. 

The young ladies also left the drawing-room, and retired 
to their chambers to superintend the careful packing of 
some fine lace and jewelry. The mother and son re- 
mained alone together—Mrs. Brudenell seated upon her 
favorite back sofa, and Herman walking slowly and 
thoughtfully up and down the whole length of the 
room. 

“ Herman,” said the lady. 

“Well, mother?” 

“T have been thinking about our winter in Washington. 
I have been reflecting that myself and your sisters will 
haye no natural protector there.” 

“You never had any in Paris or in London, mother, and 
yet you got en very well.” 

“That was a matter of necessity, then; you were a 
youth at college; we could not have your company; but 
now you are a young man, and your place, until you marry, 
is with me and my daughters. We shall need your escort, 
dear Herman, and be happier for your company. I should 
be very glad if I could induce you to accompany us te 
the city.” 
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“And I should be very glad to do so, dear mother, but 
for the engagements that bind me here.” 

She did not ask the very natural question of what 
those engagements might be. She did not wish to let hina 
see that she knew or suspected his attachment to Nora 
Worth, so she answered: 

“You refer to the improvements and additions you 
mean to add to Brudenell Hall. Surely these repairs had 
better be deferred until the spring, when the weather will 
be more favorable for such work ?” 

“My dear mother, all the alterations I mean to have 
made imside the house can very well be done this winter. 
By the next summer T hope to have the whole place in 
complete order for you and my sisters to return and spend 
the warm weather with me.” 

The lady lifted her head. She had never known her 
son to be guiity of the least insincerity. if he had looked 
forward to the coming of herself and her daughters to 
Brudenell, to spend the next summer, he could not, of 
course, be contemplating the removal of Nora Worth te 
the house. 

“Then you really expect us to make this our home, at 
heretofore, every summer?” she said. 

“T have no right to expect such a fayor, my dear mother: 
but I sincerely hope for it,” said the son, courteously. 

“But it is not every young bachelor living on his own 
estate who cares to be restrained by the presence of his 
mother and sisters; such generally desire a life of more 
freedom and gayety than would be proper with ladies in 
the house,” said Mrs. Brudenell. 

“But I am not one of those, mother; you know that my 
habits are very domestic.” 

“Yes, Well, Herman, it may just as well be understood 
that myself and the girls will return here to spend the 
summer. But now—the previous question! Can you not 
be prevailed on to accompany ts 0 Washington?” 
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“My dear mother! anything on earth to oblige you I 

would do, if possible! But see! you go on} Saturday, and 
this is Thursday night. There is ‘but one inter vening day. 
I could not make thenecessary arrangements. i have much 
business to transact with my overseer; the whole year’s 
accounts still to examine, and other duties to do before I 
could possibly leave home. But I tell you what I can do; 
I can hurry up these matters, and join you in Washing- 
ten at the end of the week, in full time to escort you and 
my sisters to that grand national ball, of which I hear 
them incessantly talking.” 

“ And remain with us for the winter?’ 

“Tf you shall continue to wish it, and if I can finda 
builder, decorator and upholsterer whom [ can send down 
.o Brudenell Hall, to make the 1 improv ements, and whom 
I can trust to carry out my ideas.” 

The lady’s heart leaped for joy! It was all right then} 
he was willing to leave the neightorhood! he had no par- 
ticular attractions here! his affections were not involved! 
his acquaintance with that girl had been only a piece of 
transient folly, of which he was probably sick and tired! 
These were her thoughts as she thanked her son for his 
ready acquiescence in her wishes. 

Meanwhile what were his purposes? To conciliate his 
mother by every concession except one! to let her depart 
from his nouse with the best feelings towards himsclf! 
then to write to her and announce his marriage; plead his 
great love as its excuse, and implore her forgiveness; then 
to keep his word and go to Washington, taking Nora with 
him, and remain for the winter if his mother should still 
desire him to do so. 

A few moments longer the mother and son remained in 
the drawing-room before separating for the night—Mrs. 
Brudenell seated on her sofa and Herman walking slowly 
up and down the floor. Then the lady arose to retire, and 
Herman lighted a bed-rcom candle and put it in her hand, 
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When she had bidden him good-night, and left the room, 
he resumed his slow and thoughtful walk. It was very 
late, and Jovial opened the door for the purpose of enter- 
ing and putting out the lights; but seeing his mas’ __ ill 
walking up and down the floor, he retired, and sat yawn- 
ing while he waited in the hall without. 

The clock upon the mantle-piece struck one, and Her- 
man Brudenell lighted his own candle to retire, when his 
steps were arrested by a sound—a common one enough at 
other hours and places, only unprecedented at that hour 
and in that place. It was the roll of carriage wheels upon 
the drive approaching the house. 

Who could possibly be coming to this remote country 
mansion at one o’clock at night? While Herman Brude- 
nell paused in expectancy, taper in hand, Jovial once more 
opened the door and looked in. 

“ Jovial, is that the sound of carriage wheels, or do I only 
fancy so?” asked the young man. 

“Carriage wheels, marser, coming right to de house, 
too!” answered the negro. 

“Who on earth can be coming here at this hour of the 
night? We have not an acquaintance intimate enough 
with us to take such a liberty. And it cannot be a belated 
traveller, for we are miles from any public road.” 

“Dat’s jes’ what I been a-sayin’ to myself, sir. But we 
‘hall find out now directly.” 

While this short conversation went on, the carriage 
drew nearer and nearer, and finally rolled up to the door 
and stopped. Steps were rattled down, some one alighted, 


and the bell was rung. 
Jovial flew to open the door—curiosity giving wings to 


his feet. 

Mr. Brudenell remained standing in the middle of the 
drawing-room, attentive to what was going on without. 
He heard Jovial open the door; then a woman’s voice 
inquire: 


me 
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“Ts this Brudenell Hall?” 

“Tn course it is, Miss.” 

“And are the family at home?” 

“Yes, Miss, dey most, in gen’al, is at dis hour 0) ae 
night, dough dey don’t expect wisiters.” 

“ Are all the family here?” 

“Dey is, Miss.” 

“All right, coachman, you can take off the luggage,” 
said the woman, and then her voice, sounding softer and 
farther off, spoke to some one still within the carriage: 
“We are quite right, my lady; this is Brudenell Hall; the 
family are all at home, and have not yet retired. Shall I 
assist your ladyship to alight?” 

Then a soft, low voice replied: 

“Yes, thank you, Phebe. But first give the dressing- 
bag to the man to take in, and you earry Fidelle.” 

“ Bub—bub—bub—bub—dut,” stammered the appalled 
Jovial, with his arms full of lap-dogs and dressing-bags 
that the woman had forced upon him, “ you better some 
of you send in your names, and see if it won’t be ill-con- 
venieat to the fam’ly, afore you ’spects me to denounce a 
whole coach full cf travellers to my masser! Who ts you 
all, anyhow, young woman? ” 

“My lady will soon jet you know who she is! Be care- 
ful of that dog! you are squeezing her! and here take this 
shawl, and this bird-cage, and this carpet-bag, and these 
umbrellas,” replied the woman, overwhelming him with 
uggage. “Here, coachman! bring that large trunk into 
the hall! And come now, my lady; the luggage is all 
right.” 

As tor Jovial, he dropped lap-dogs, bird-cages, carpet- 
begs and umbrellas plump upon the hall floor, and rushed 
into the drawing-room, exclaiming : 

“ Masser, it’s an invasion of de Goffs and Wandalls, or 
some other sich furriners! And I think the milishy ought 
to be called out.” 
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“Don’t be a fool, if you please. These are travellers 
who have missed their way, and are in need of shelter this 
bitter night. Go at once, and show them in here, and then 
wake up the housekeeper to prepare refreshments,” said 
Mr. Brudenell. 

“Tt is not my wishes to act foolish, marser; but it’s 
enough to constunnate the sensoriest person to be tumbled 
in upon dis way at dis hour ob de night by a whole raft of 
strangers—men, and women, and dogs, and cats, and birds 
included!” mumbled Jovial, as he went to do his errand 

But his services as gentleman usher seemed not to be 
needed by the stranger, for as he left the drawing-room, a 
lady entered, followed by a waiting maid. 

The lady was clothed in deep mourning, with a thick 
trape veil concealing her face. 

As Herman advanced to welcome her, she threw aside 
her veil, revealing a pale, sad, young face, shaded by thick 
curls of glossy black hair. 

At the sight of that face, the young man started back, 
the pallor of death overspreading his countenance as he 
sunk upon the nearest sofa, breathing in a dying voice: 

“Berenice !—You here! Is it you? Oh, Heaven have 
pity on us!” 

“Phoebe, go and find out the housekeeper, explain who 
I am, and have my luggage taken up to my apartment. 
Then order tea in this room,” said the lady, perhaps with 
the sole view of getting rid of her attendant; for as soon 
as the latter had withdrawn, she threw off her bonnet, 
went to the overwhelmed young man, sat down beside him, 
put her arms around him, and drew his head down tc 
- meet her own, as she said, caressingly : 

“You did not expect me, love? And my arrival has 
overcome you.” 

mL thought you had been killed in that railway colli- 
sion,” came in hoarse and guttural tones from a throat lat 


sermied suddenly parched to ashes. 
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“Poor Herman! and you had rallied from that shock 
of grief; but was not strong enough to sustain a shock of 
joy! I ought not to have given you this surprise! But 
try now to compose yourself, and give me welcome. Iam 
here; alive, warm, loving, hungry even! a woman, and no 
spectre risen from the grave, although, you look at me just 
as if I were one! Dear Herman, kiss me! I have come 
along way to join you!” she said, in a voice softer than 
the softest notes of the cushat dove. 

“ How was it that you were not killed?” demanded the 
young man, with the manner of one who exacted an apol- 
oy for a grievous wrong. 

“My dearest Herman, I came very near being crushed 
to death; all that were in the same carriage with me 
perished. I was so seriously injured that I was reported 
among the killed; but the report was contradicted in the 
next day’s paper.” 

“How was it that you were not killed, I asked you?” 

“My dearest one, I suppose it was the will of Heaven 
that I should not be. I do not know any other reason.” 

“Why did you not write and tell me you had escaped ?” 

“Dear Herman, how hoarsely you speak! And how ill 
you look! I fear you have a very bad cold!” said the 
stranger, tenderly. 

“Why did sou not write and tell me of your escape, I 
ask yor? Why did you permit me to believe for months 
that you mere no longer in life?” 

“fferman, I thought surely if you should have seen thé 
announcement of my death in one paper, you would seg 
it contradicted, as it was, in half a dozen others. And as 
for writing, [ was incapable of that for months! Among 
other injuries, my right hand was crushed, Herman. And 
that it has been saved at all, is owing to a miracle of mec- 
icax skill!” 

“Why did you not get some one else to write, then?” 

“Dear Herman, you forget! There was no one in our 
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secret! I had no confidante at all! Besides, as soon 
as I could be moved, my father took me to Paris, to place 
me under the care of a celebrated surgeon there. Poor 
father! he is dead now, Herman! He left me all his 
money. Iam one among the richest heiresses in England. 
But it is all yours now, dear Herman. When I closed my 
poor father’s eyes my hand was still too stiff to wield a 
pen! And still, though there was no longer any reason 
for mystery, I felé that I would rather come to you at 
once than employ the pen of another to write. That is 
the reason, dear Herman, why I have been so long silent. 
and why at last I arrive so unexpectedly. I hope it is 
satisfactory. But what is the matter, Herman? You do 
not seem to be yourself! You have not welcomed me! 
you have not kissed me! you have not even called me by 
my name, since I first came in! Oh! can it be possible 
that after all, you are not glad to see me?” she exclaimed, 
rising from her caressing posture, and standing sorrow- 
fully before him. Her face that had looked pale and 
sad from the first, was now convulsed by some passing 
anguish. 

He looked at tnat suffering face, then covered his eyes 
with his hands and groaned. 

“What is this, Herman? Are you sorry that I have 
come? Do you no longer love me? What is the matter? 
Oh, speak to me!” 

“The matter is—ruin! I am a felon, my lady! And 
it were better that you had been crushed to death in tliat 
railway collision than lived to rejoin me here! I am a 
wretch, too base to live! And I wish the earth would open 
beneath our feet and swallow us!” 

The lady stepped back, appalled, and before she could 
think of a reply, the door opened axd Mrs. Brudenell, who 
had been awakened by the distubance, sailed into the 


room. 
“Tt is my mother!” said the young man, struggling for 
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composure. And rising, he tock the hand of the stranger 
and led her to the elder lady, saying: 

“This is the Countess of Hurstmonceux, madam; I 
commend her to your care.” 

And having done this, he turned and abruptly left the 
ioom and the house. 


CHAPTER IX: 


THE VICTIM. 


Good hath been born of Eyil, many times, 
As pearls and precious ambergris are grown, 
Fruits of disease in pain and sickness sown, 
So think not to unrayel, in thy thought, 
This mingled tissue, this mysterious plan, 
The Alchemy of Good through Evil wrought.—TUPPER. 


‘6 FUT one more day, Hannah! but one more day!” 


gayly exclaimed Nora Worth, as she busied her- 
self in setting the room in order on Friday morning. 

“Yes, but one more day in any event! For even if the 
weather should change in this uncertain season of the 
year, and a heavy fall of snow should stop Mrs. Brude- 
ne ll’s journey, that shall not prevent Mr. Brudenell from 
acknowledging you as his wife on Sunday! for it is quite 
time this were done, in order to save your good name, 
which I will not have longer endangered!” said the elder 
sister, with grim determination. 

And she spoke with good reason ; it was time the secret 
marriage was made public, for the young wife was destined 
soon to become a mother. 

“ Now, do not use any of these threats to Herman, when 
he comes this morning, Hannah! Leave him alone; it 


will all be right,” said Nora, as she seated herself at her 
spinning-wheel. 
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siannah was already seated at her loom; and there was 
but little more conversation between the sisters, for the 
whirr of the wheel and the clatter of the loom would have 
drowned their voices, so that to begin talking, they must 
have stopped working. 

Nora’s caution to Hannah was needless; for the hours 
of the forenoon passed away, and Herman did not appeer. 

“JT wonder why he does not come?” inquired Nora, 
straining her eyes down the path for the thousandth time 
that day. 

“Perhaps, Nora, the old lady has been blowing him up, 
also,” suggested the elder sister. 

“No, no, no—that is not it! Because if she said a word 
to him about his acquaintance with me, and particularly 
if she were to speak to Aim of meas she spoke to me of 
myself, he would acknowledge me that moment, and come 
and fetch me home, sooner than have me wrongly accused 
for an instant. No, Hannah, I will tell you what it is: it 
is his mother’s last day at home, and he is assisting her 
with her last preparations,” said Nora. 

“Tt may be so,” replied her sister ; and once more whirr 
and clatter put a stop to conversation. 

The afternoon drew on. 

“Tt zs strange he does not come!” sighed Nora, as she 
put aside her wheel, and went to mend the fire and hang 
on the kettle for their evening meal. 

Hannah made no comment, but worked on; for she was 
in a hurry to finish the piece of cloth then in the loom; 
and so she diligently drove her shuttie until Nora had 
baked the biscuits, fried the fish, made the tea, set the 
table, and called her to supper. 

“T suppose he has had a great deal to do, Hannah ; but 
perhaps he may get over here later in the evening,” sighed 
Nora, as they took their seats at the table. 

“T don’t know, dear; but it is my opinion that the ald 
lady, even if she is toc srtful to blow him up about you, 
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will contrive to keep him busy as long as possible to pres 
vent his coming.” 

“Now, Hannah, I wish you would’nt speak so disre- 
spectfully of Herman’s mother. If she tries to prevent 
him from coming to see me, it is because she thinks it 
her duty to do so, believing of me as badly as she does.” 

“Yes! I do not know how you can breathe under such a 
suspicion! It would smother me!” 

“T can bear it because I know it to be false, Hannah; 
and soon to be proved so!—Only one day more, Han- 
nah! only one day! ”—exclaimed Nora, gleefully clapping 
her hands. 

They finished their supper, set the room in order, lighted 
the candle, and sat down to the knitting that was their 
usual evening occupation. 

Their needles were clicking merrily, when suddenly, 
in the midst of their work, footsteps were heard outside. 

“There he is now!” exclaimed Nora, gayly, starting up 
«0 open the door. 

But she was mistaken; there he was not, but an old 
woman, covered with snow. 

“Law, Mrs. Jones, is this you?” exclaimed Nora, in a 
tone of disappointment and vexation. 

“Yes, child—don’t ye see it’s me? Le’me come in 
out’n the snow,” replied the dame, shaking herself and 
bustling in. 

“Why, law, Mrs. Jones, you don’t mean it’s snowing!” 
said Hannah, mending the fire, and setting a chair for her 
visitor, 

“Why, child, can’t you see it’s a-snowing—fast as evel 
it can? been snowing ever since dark—soft and fine and 
thick too, which is a sure sien it is agoing to be a deep 
fall; I shouldn’t wonder if the snow was three or four feet 
deep to-morrow morning!” said Mrs. Jones, as she seated 
herself in the warmest corner of the chimney, and drev 
up the front of her skirt to toast her shins, 
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“Nora, dear, pour out a glass of wine for Mrs. Jones; it 
may warm her up, and keep her from taking cold,” said 
Hannah, hospitably. 

Wine glass there was none in the hut, but Nora gener 
ously poured out a large tea-cup full of fine old port, 
' that had been given her by Herman, and handed it to the 
visitor. 

Mrs. Jones’ palate was accustomed to no better stimu- 
lant than weak toddy made of cheap whiskey and water, 
and sweetened with brown sugar. Therefore to her this 
strong, sweet, rich wine was nectar. 

“Now, this ere is prime! Now, where upon the face of 
the yeth did you get this?” she inquired, as she sniffed 
and sipped the beverage, that was equally grateful to 
smell and taste. 

“A friend gave it to Nora, who has been poorly, you 
know; but Nora does not like wine herself, and I would 
advise you not to drink all that, for it would certainly get 
in your head,” said Hannah. 

“Law, child, I wish it would; if it would do my head 
half as much good as it is a-doing of my insides this 
blessed minute! after being out in the snow, too! Why, 
it makes me feel as good as preaching all over!” smiled 
the old woman, slowly sniffing and sipping the elixir of 
life, while her bleared eyes shone over the rim of the cup 


like phosphorus. 
“But how came you out in the snow, Mrs. Jones?” in- 


quired Hannah. 

“Why, my dear, good child, when did ever I stop for 
weather? I’ve been a-monthly nussing up to Colonel 
Mervin’s for the last four weeks, and my time was up to- 
day, and so I sat out to come home; and first I stopped 
on my way and got my tea along of Mrs. Spicer, at Bru- 
denell, and now I s’pose I shall have to stop all night 
along of you. Can you ’commodate me?” 

“Of course we can,” said Hannah. “You can sleep 
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with me and Nora; you will be rather crowded, but that 
won't matter on a cold night; anyway, it will be better 
than for you to try to get home in this snow-storm.” 

“Thank y’, children; and now, to pay you for that, I 
have got sich a story to tell you! I’ve been saving of it 
up till I got dry and warm, ’cause I knew if I did but give 
you a hint of it, you’d be for wanting to know all the par- 
ticulars afore I was ready to tell ’em! But now I can sit 
myself down for a good comfortable chat! And it is one, 
too, I tell you! good as a novel!” saic the old woman, 
nodding her head knowingly. 

“Oh, what is it about, Mrs. Jones?” inquired Hannah 
and Norah, in a breath, as they stopped knitting and drew 
their chairs nearer together. 

“Well, then,” said the dame, hitching her chair betweet. 
the sisters, placing a hand upon each of their laps, and 
looking from one to the other—‘ what would ye give to 
know, now?” 

“Nonsense! a night’s lodging and your breakfast!” 
laughed Nora. 

“And ye’ll get your story cheap enough at that! And 
now listen and open your eyes as wide as ever you can!” 
said the dame, repeating her emphatic gestures of laying 
her hands heavily upon the knees of the visitors and look~ 
ing intently from one eager face to the other—‘ Mr.— 
Herman—Brudenell—have—got—a—wife! There, now! 
What dye think o’ that! ain’t you struck all of a heap?” 

No, they were no*; Hannah’s fice was perfectly calm ; 
Nora’s, indeed, was radiant, not with wonder, but with joy! 

“There, Hannah! What did I tell you!” she exclaimed. 
“Mrs. Brudenell has spoken to him and he has owned his 
marriage! But dear Mrs. Jones, tell me—was his mother 
very, very angry with him about it?” she inquired, turning 
to the visitor. ; 

“Angry? Dear heart, no! pleased as punch! ’peared ’s 7£ 
agreat weight was lifted offen her mind,” replied the latter. 


r 
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“There again, Hannah! What else did I tell you! 
Herman’s mother is a Christian lady! She ill-used me 
only when she thought I was bad; now Herman has 
owned his marriage, and she is pleased to find that it is 
all right! Now isn’t that good? Oh, I know I shall love 

‘her, and make her love me, too, more than any high-bred, 
wealthy daughter-in-law ever could! And I shall serve 
her more than any of her own children ever would! And 
she will find out the true worth of a faithful, affectionate, 
devoted heart, that would die to save her or her son, or 
live to serve both! And she will love me dearly yet!” 
exclaimed Nora, with a glow of enthusiasm suffusing her 
beautiful face. 

“Now, what upon the face of the yeth be that gal 
a-talking about? I want 4o tell my story!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jones, who had been listening indignantly, without 
comprehending entirely Nora’s interruption. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Jones,” laughed the latter; 
“T should not have jumped to the conclusion of your story. 
J should have let you tell it in your own manner ; though I 
doubt if you know all about it either, from the way you talk.” 

“Don’t I, though! I should like to know who knows 
more.” 

“Well, now, tell us all about it!” 

“You’ve gone and put me out now, and I don’t know 
where to begin.” 

“Well, then, Pll help you out—what time was it that 
Mr. Brudenell acknowledged his private marriage ? ” 

“There, now; how did you know it was a private mar- 
riage? J never said nothing about it being private yet! 
Hows’ever, I s’pose you so clever you guessed it, and any- 
way you guessed right; it were a private marriage. And 
when did he own up to it, you ask? Why, not as long as 
he could help it, you may depend! Not until his lawfu: 
wife actilly arove up at Brudenell Hall, and that was 
last night about one o’clock !” 
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“Oh, there you are very much mistaken; it was but 
seven in the evening,” said Nora. 

“There now, again! how do you know anything about 
it? Somebody’s been here afore me and been a-telling of 
you, I suppose; and a-telling of you wrong, too!” petu- 
lantly exclaimed the old woman. 

“No, indeed, there has not been a soul here to-day; 
neither have we heard a word from Brudenell Hall! Still, 
I think you must be mistaken as to the hour of the wife’s 
arrival, and perhaps as to other particulars, too; brt 
excuse me, dear Mrs. Jones, and go on and tell the 
story.” 

“Well, but what made you say it was seven o’clock 
when his wife arove?” inquired the gossip. 

“Because that was really the hour that I went up to 
Brudenell. Hannah was with me and knows it.” 

“Law, honey, were you up to Brudenell yesterday even- 
ing?” 

“To be sure I was! I thought you knew it! Haven’t 
you just said that the marriage was not acknowledged until 
his wife arrived ?” 

“Why, yes, honey; but what’s that to do with it? with 
you being there, 1 mean? Seems to me there’s a puzzle- 
ment here between us? Did you stay there till one o’clock, 
honey ?” 

“Why, no, of course not! We came away at eight.” 

“Then Vm blessed if I know what you're a-driving at! 
Wor, in course, if you come away at eight o’clock, you 
couldn’t a-seen her.” 

“Seen whom?” questioned Nora. 

“Why, laws, his wife, child, as never arove till one 
o'clock.” 


Nora burst out laughing; and in the midst of her mirth- 
fulness exclaimed : 

“There, now, Mrs. Jones, I thought you didn’t know 
half the rights of the story you promised to tell us, and 
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now I’m sure of it! Seems like you’ve heard Mr. Brude- 
nell has acknowledged his marriage; but you haven’t even 
found out who the lady is! Well, I could tell you; but I 
won't yet, without his leave.” 

“So you know all about it, after all? How did you 
_ find out?” 

“Never mind how; you'll find out how I knew it when 
you hear the bride’s name,” laughed Nora. 

“But I have hearn the bride’s name; anda rum un it is, 
too! Lady, Lady Hoist? no! Hurl? no! Hurt? yes, 
that is it! Lady Hurt-me-so, that’s the name of the lady 
he’s done married!” said the old woman, confidently. 

“Ha, ha, ha! I tell you what, Hannah, she has had too 
much wine, and it has got into her poor old head!” 
iaughed Nora, laying her hand caressingly upon the red- 
e.tton handkerchief that covered the gray hair of the 
gossip. 

“No, it ain’t, nuther! I never drunk the half of what 
yuu gin me! I put if up there on the mantel, and kiy- 
eced it over with the brass candlestick, to keep till I go to 
pd. No, indeed! miy head-piece is as clear as a bell!” 
said the old woman, nodding. 

“But what put it in there, then, that Mr. Herman Brude. 
nell has married a lady with a ridiculous name?” laughed 
Nora. 

“Acause he have, honey! which I would a-told you all 
about it ef you hadn’t a-kept on, and kept on, and kept on 
interrupting of me!” 

“Nora,” said Hannah, speaking for the first time in 
many minutes, and looking very gravely, “she has some- 
thing to tell, and we had better let her tell it.” 

“Very well, then! I’m agreed! Go on, Mrs. Jones!” 

“ Hem-m-m!’’ began Mrs. Jones, loudly clearing her 
throat. “ Now Ill tell you, jest as I got it, this arternoon, 
first from Uncle Jovial, and then from Mrs. Spicer, and 
then from Madame Brudenel! herself, and last of all from 
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my own precious eyesight! Pears like Mr. Herman 
Brudenell fell in long o’ this Lady Hurl-my-soul—Hurt- 
me-so, | mean-—while he was out yonder in forring parts. 
And ’pears she was a very great lady indeed, and a beauti- 
ful young widder besides. So she and Mr. Brudenell, 
they fell in love long of each other. But law, you see hei 
kinfolks was bitter agin her a-marrying of him—which 
they called him a commoner, as isn’t true you know, 
‘cause he is not one of the common sort at all—though I 
s’pose they being so high, looked down upon him as sich. 
Well, anyways, they was as bitter against her marrying of 
him, as his kinsfolks would be agin him a-marrying of you. 
And, to be sure, being of a widder, she a-done as she 
pleased, only she didn’t want to give no offence to her old 
father, who was very rich and very proud of her, who was 
his onliest child he ever had in the world; so to make a 
long rigamarole short, they runned away, so they did, Mr. 
Brudenell and her, and they got married private, and 
never let the old man know it long as ever he lived—” 

“Hannah! what is she talking about?” gasped Nora, 
who heard the words, but could not take in the sense of 
this story. 

“Hush! I do not know yet, myself, there is some mis- 

take! listen,” whispered Hannah, putting her arms over 
her young sister’s shoulders, for Nora was then seated on 
the floor beside Hannah’s chair, with her head upon Har., 
nah’s lap. Mrs. Jones went straight on. 
“And so that was easy enough, too; as soon arter they 
was married, Mr. Herman Brudenell, you know; he was 
a-coming-of age, and so he had to be home to do- business 
long of his guardeens, and take possession of his ’states and 
so on; and so he come, you know, and kept his birthday 
last April! And—” 

“Hannah! Hannah! what does this all mean? It ean- 
not be true! I know it is not true! And yet, oh, Heaven! 
every word she speaks goes through my heart like a red 
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hot spear! Woman! do you mean to say that Mr., Mr. 
Herman Brudenell left a wife in Europe when he came 
back here?” cried Nora, clasping her hands in vague, in- 
credulous anguish. 

“Hush, hush, Nora, be quiet, my dear. The very ques- 
tion you ask does wrong to your—to Herman Brudenell, 
who with all his faults is still the soul of honor,” murmured 
Hannah, soothingly. 

“Yes, I know he is; and yet—but there is some stupid 
mistake,” sighed Nora, dropping her head upon her sis- 
ter’s lap. 

Straight through this low, loving talk went the words of 
Mrs. Jones : 

“Well, now, I can’t take upon myself to say whether it 
was Europe or London, or which of them outlandish 
places; but, anyways, in some on ’em he did leave his 
wife a-living along of her ’pa. But you see ’bout a month 
ago, her ’pa he died, a-leaving of all his property to his 
onliest darter, Lady Hoist, Hurl, Hurt, Hurt-my-toe, No! 
Hurt-me-so, Lady Hurt-me-so! I never can get the hang 
of her outlandish name. Well, then you know there wa’n’t 
no call to keep the marriage secret no more. So what does 
my lady do but want to put a joyful surprise on the top 
of her husband; so without writing of him a word of what 
she was a-gwine to do, soon as ever the old man was buried 
and the will read, off she sets and comes over the sea to 
New York, and took a boat there for Baymouth, and 
hired of a carriage and rid over to Brudenell Hall, and 
arrove there at one o’clock last night, as I telled you afore !” 

“ Are you certain that all this is true?” murmured Han- 
nah, in a husky undertone. 

“Hi, Miss Hannah, didn’t Jovial, and Mrs. Spicer, and 
Madam Brudenell herself tell me? And besides I seen the 
young cre’tur’ myself, with my own eyes, dressed in deep 
mourning, which it was a fine black crape dress out and 
eut, and a sweet pretty cre’tur’ she was too, only so pale!” 
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‘‘Hannah!’’ screamed Nora, starting up, “‘it is false! 
I know it is false! but I shall go raving mad if I do not 
prove it so!’’ And she rushed to the door, tore it open, 
aud run out into the night and storm. 

““What in the name of the law ails her?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Jones. 

‘*Nora! Nora! Nora!’’ cried Hannah, running after her. 
‘“Come back! come in! you will get your death! Areyou 
crazy? Where are you going in the snow storm this 
time of night, without your bonnet and shawl, too?’’ 

“To Brudenell Hall, to find out the rights of this 
story,’’ were the words that came from a great distance 
watted by the wind. 

“Come back! come back!’’ shrieked Hannah. But 
there was no answer. 

Hannah rushed into the hut, seized her own bonnet 
and shawl and Nora’s, and ran out again. 

‘““Where are you going? What’s the matter? - What 
ails that girl?’’ cried old Mrs. Jones. 

Hannah never even thought of answering her, but sped 
down the narrow path leading into the valley, and through 
it up towards Brudenell as fast asthe dark night, the fall- 
ing snow and the slippery ground would permit; but it 
was too late; the fleet-footed Nora was far in advance. 
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One word—yes or no! and it means 
Death or life! Speak, are you his wife )—ANon. 
EEDLESS as the mad, of night, of storm and danger, 
Nora hurried desperately on. She was blinded by 
the darkness and smothered by the thickly-falling snow, 
and torn by the thorns and briars of the brushwood ; but 
not for these impediments would the frantic girl abate her 
speed. She slipped often, hurt herself sometimes, and once 
she fell and rolled down the steep hill-side until stopped 
byaclumpof cedars. Butshe scrambled up, wet, wounded 
and bleeding, and tore on-through the depths of the valley 
and up the opposite heights. Panting, breathless, dying 
almost, she reached Brudenell Hall. 

The house was closely shut up to exclude the storm, and 
outside the strongly barred window-shutters there was a 
barricade of drifted snow. The roofs were all deeply cov- 
ered with snow, and it was only by its faint white glare in 
the darkness that Nora found her way to the house. Her 
feet sank half a leg deep in the drifts as she toiled on 
towards the servants’ door. All was darkness there! if 
there was any light, it was to closely shut in to gleam 
abroad. 

For a moment Nora leaned against the wall to recover a 
little strength, and then she knocked. But she had to 
repeat the summons again and again before the door w s 
opened. Then old Jovial appeared—his mouth and eyes 
wide open with astonishment at seeing the visitor. 

«‘ Name o’ de law, Miss Nora, dis you? What de matter? 
Is you clean tuk leave of your senses to be a-comin’ up 
here, dis hour of de night in snow-storm ?”’ he cried. 

‘‘Letme in, Jovial ! Is Mr. Herman Brudenell at home?” 
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casped Nora, as without waiting for an answer she pushed 
past him and sunk into the nearest chair. 

‘* Marser Bredinell home ? No, Miss! Nor likewise been 
home since late last night. He went away *mediately arter 
interdoocing de young madam to de ole one; which she 
tumbled in upon us with a whole raft of waiting maids 
and men and dogs and birds and gold fishes, and debil 
knows what all besides, long arter midnight last night— 
and so he hasn’t been hearn on since, and de fambly is in 
de greatest ’stress andanxiety. Particular she, poor thing, 
as comed so far to see him! And we no more s’picioning 
as he had a wife, nor anything at all, ’til she tumbled 
right in on top of us! Law, Miss Nora, somefin werry 
particular must have fotch you out in de snow to-night, 
and ’deed you do look like you had heard bad news! Has 
you hearn anything *bout him, honey ?” 

“Ts it true, then?’’ moaned Nora, in a dying tone, 
without heeding his last question. 

‘Which true, honey ?”’ 

‘* About the foreign lady coming here last night and 
claiming to be his wife?” 

*“As true as gospel, honey—which you may judge the 
astonishment it put on to us all.” 

“‘ Jovial, where is the lady? ”’ 

‘Up in de drawing-room, honey, if she has not ’tired to 
her chamber.”’ 

‘““Show me up there, Jovial, I must see her for myself,” 
Nora wailed, with her head fallen upon her chest. 

““ Now, sure as the world, honey, you done heard some- 
fin *bout de poor young marser? Is he come to an acci- 
dent, honey?” inquired the man, very uneasily. 

*“ Who?” questioned Nora, vaguely. 

“The young marser, honey ; Mr. Herman Brudenell, 
chile !” 

“What of him?” cried Nora—a sharp new anxiety 
added to her woe. 
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“Why, law, honey, ain’t I just been a-telling of you ? 
In one half an hour arter de forein lady tumbled in, 
young marse lef’ de house an’ hain’t been seen nor heard 
on since. I t’ought maybe you'd might a hearn what’s 
become of him. It is mighty hard on her, poor young 
_ creatur, to be fairly forsok de very night she come.” 

“Ah!” cried Nora, in the sharp tones of pain—‘“ take 
me to that lady at once! I must, must see her! I must 
hear from her own lips—the truth !”’ 

“Come along then, chile! Sure as the worl’ you has 
kearn somefin, dough you won't tell me; for I sees it in 
your face ; you’s as white as a sheet, an’ all shakin’ like a 
leaf an’ ready to drop down dead! You won’t let on to 
me; but mayhaps you may to her,” said Jovial, as he led 
the way along the lighted halls to the drawing-room door, 
which he opened, announcing : 

‘‘Here’s Miss Nora Worth, mistess, come to see Lady 
Hurt-my-soul.”’ 

And as soon as Nora, more like a ghost than a living 
creature, had glided in, he shut the door, went down on 
his knees outside and applied his ear to the key-hole. 

Meanwhile Nora found herself once more in the gor- 
geously furnished, splendidly decorated and_ brilliantly 
lighted drawing-room that had been the scene of her 
last night’s humiliation. But she did not think of that 
now, in this supreme crisis of her fate. 

Straight before her, opposite the door by which she 
entered, was an interesting tableau, in a dazzling light—it 
was a, sumptuous fire-side picture—the coal-fire glowing 
between the polished steel bars of the wide grate, the 
white marble mantelpiece, and above that, reaching to the 
lofty ceiling, a full-length portrait of Herman Brudenell ; 
before the fire an inlaid mosaic table, covered with costly 
books, work-boxes, hand-screens, a vase of hot-house 
flowers, and other elegant trifles of luxury; on the right 
of this, in a tall easy-chair, sat Mrs, Brudenell ; on this 
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side sat the Misses Brudenell; these three ladies were 
all dressed in slight mourning, if black silk dresses and 
white lace collars can be termed such; and they were all 
engaged in the busy idleness of crochét work; but on a 
luxurious crimson velvet sofa, drawn up to the left side 
of the fire, reclined a lady dressed in the deepest mourn- 
ing, and having her delicate pale, sad face half veiled by 
her long, soft black ringlts. 

While Nora gazed breathlessly upon this pretty crea- 
ture, whom she recognized at once as the stranger, Mrs. 
Brudenell slowly raised her head and stared at Nora. 

“You here, Nora Worth! How dare you? Who had 
the insolence to let you in?” she said, rising and advanc- 
ing to the bell-cord. But before she could pull it, Nora 
Worth lifted her hand with that commanding power de- 
spiair often lends to the humblest, and said: 

“Stop, madam, this is no time to heap unmerited scorn 
upon one crushed to the dust already, and whose life can- 
not possibly offend you or cumber the earth much longer. 
I wish to speak to that lady.” 

“With me!” exclaimed Lady Hurstmonceux, rising 
upon her elbow and gazing with curiosity upon the beau- 
tiful statue that was gliding toward her as if it were moved 
by invisible means. 

Mrs. Brudenell paused with her hand upon the bell- 
tassel and looked at Nora, whose lovely face seemed to 
have been thus turned to stone in some moment of mortal 
suffering, so agonized and yet so still it looked! Her hair 
had fallen loose and hung in long, wet, black strings about 
her white bare neck, for she had neither shawl nor bonnet ; 
her clothes were soaked with the melted snow, and she 
had lost one shoe in her wild night walk. 

Mrs. Brudenell shuddered with aversion as she looked 
at Nora; when she found her voice she said: 

“Do not let her approach you, Berenice. She is but a 
low creature ; not fit to speak to one of the decent negroes 
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even ; and besides she is wringing wet and will give you a 
cold.”’ 

* Poor thing! she will certainly take one herself, 
mamma ; she looks too miserable to live! If you please, 
I would rather talk with her! Come here, my poor, poor 
girl! what is it that troubles you so? Tell me! Can I 
help you? I will, cheerfully, if I can;” and the equally 
“poor ’’ lady, poor in happiness as Nora herself, put her 
hand in her pocket and drew forth an elegant portmonnaie 
of jet. 

“Put up your purse, lady! It is not help that I want 
—save from God! I want but a true answer to one single 
question, if you will give it to me.” 

** Certainly, I will, my poor creature; but stand nearer 
the fire ; it will dry your clothes while we talk.” 

‘Thank you, madam, I do not need to.” 

‘Well, then, ask me the question that you wish to have 
answered. Don’t be afraid, I give you leave, you know,” 
said the lady, kindly. 

Nora hesitated, shivered and gasped; but could not 
then ask the question that was to confirm her fate; it was 
worse than throwing the dice upon which a whole fortune 
was staked ; it was like giving the signal for the axe to 
fall upon her own neck. At last, however, it came, in low, 
fearful, but distinct words : 

“¢ Madam, are you the wife of Mr. Herman Brudenell ?”’ 

‘‘Nora Worth, how dare you? Leave the room and the 
house this instant, before I send for a constable and have 
you taken away?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Brudencll, violently 
pulling at the bell-cord. 

‘¢ Mamma, she is insane, poor thing! do not be hard on 
her,’’ said Lady Hurstmonceux, gently; and then turning 
to poor Nora she answered, in the manner of one humor- 
ing a maniac : 

“Yes, my poor girl, I am the wife of Mr. Herman 
Brudenell. Can I do anything for you? ”’ 
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“Nothing, madam,” was the answer that came sad, 
sweet and low as the wail of an Molian harp swept by the 
South wind. 

The stranger lady’s eyes were bent with deep pity upon 
her; but before she could speak again Mrs. Brudenel} 
broke into the discourse by exclaiming : 

‘‘Do not speak to her, Berenice! I warned you not te 
let her speak to you, but you would not take my advice, 
and now you have been insulted.” 

‘But, mamma, she is insane, poor thing ; some great 
misery has turned her brain ; I am very sorry for her,” 
said the kind-hearted stranger. 

“T tell you she is not! She is as sane as you are! 
Look at her! Not in that amazed, pitying manner, but 
closely and critically, and you will see what she is; one 
of those low creatures who are the shame of women and 
the scorn of men. And if she has misery for her portion, 
she has brought it upon herself, and it is a just punish- 
ment.” 

The eyes of Lady Hurstmonceux turned again upon 
the unfortunate young creature before her, and this time 
she did examine her attentively, letting her gaze rove over 
her form. 

This time Nora did not lift up her hands to cover her 
burning face ; that marble face could never burn or blush 
again ; since speaking her last words Nora had remained 
standing like one in a trance, stone still, with her head 
fallen upon her breast, and her arms hanging listlessly by 
her side. She seemed dead to all around her. 

Not so Lady Hurstmonceux.; as her eyes roved over 
this form of stone, her pale face suddenly flushed, her 
dark eyes flashed, and she sprang up from the sofa, ask- 
ing the same question that Mrs. Brudenell had put the 
evening before. 

“Girl! what is it to yow whether Mr. Brudenell hasa wife 
or not? What are you to Mr. Herman Brudenell ?”’ 
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“Nothing, madam ; nothing for evermore,” wailed Nora, 
without looking up or changing her posture. 

“Humph! I am glad to hear it, { am sure!” grunted 
Mrs. Brudenell. 

“Nothing? you say; nothing?” questioned Lady Hurst. 
monceux. 

_ “Nothing in this world, madam; nothing, whatever! sc 
be at ease.” it was another wail of the storm-swept heart- 
strings. 

“TY truly believe you; I ought to have believed with- 
out asking you; but who, then, has been your betrayer, 
m.y poor girl?” inquired the young matron in tones of 
dyepest pity. 

This question at length shook the statue ; a storm passed 
through her; she essayed to speak, but her voice failed. 

“Tell me, poor one; and i will do what I can to right 
your wrongs. Who is it?” 

“Myself!” moaned Nora, closing her eyes as if to shut 
out all light and life, while a spasm drew back the corners 
of her mouth and convulsed her face. 

“Enough of this, Berenice! You forget the girls!” said 
Mys. Brudenell, shortly, putting her hand to the bell and 
riiging another peal. 

“T beg your pardon, madam; I did indeed forget the 
presence of the innocent and happy in looking upon the 
erring and wretched,” said Lady Hurstmonceux. 

“That, will do,” said the elder lady. “ Here is Jovial at 
fast! Why did you not come when I first rang?” she 
demanded of the negro, who now stood in the door. 

“T clare, mist’ess, I never heerd it de fust time, madam.” 

“Keep your ears open in future, or it will be the worse’ 
for you! And now what excuse can you offer for disobey- 
ing my express orders, and not only admitting this crea- 
ture to the house, but even bringing her to our presence?” 


demanded the lady, severely. 
“T ‘clare fore my ’vine Marster, madam, when Miss 
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Nora come in de storm to ¢ + kitchen-door, looking se wild 
and scared like, and asked to see de young madam dere, I 
tought in my soul how she had some news of de young 
marster to tell! an’ dat was de why I denounced her inta 
dis drawin’-room.” 

“Do not make such a mistake again! if you do I will 
make you suffer severely for it! And you, shameless girl 
if you presume to set foot on these premises but once again, 
I will have you sent to the work-house as a troublesome 
vagrant.” 

Nora did not seem to hear her; she had relapsed into 
her stony, trance-like stupor. 

“ And now, sir, since you took the liberty of bringing her 
in, put her out—out of the room, and out of the house!” 
said Mrs. Brudenell. 

“Mamma! what! at midnight! in the snow-storm?” 
exclaimed Lady THurstmonceux, in horror. 

“Yes! she shall not desecrate the bleakest garret, or the 
fowest cellar, or barest barn on the premises ! ” 

“Mamma! It would be murder! She would perish!” 
pleaded the young lady. 

“Not she! Such animals are used to exposure! And 
if she and all like her were to ‘ perish,’ as you call it, the 
world would be so much the better for it! They are the 
pests of society!” 

“Mamma, in pity, look at her! consider her situation} 
She would surely die! and not alone, mamma! think of 
that!” pleaded Berenice. 

“ Jovial! am I to be obeyed or not?” sternly demanded 
the elder lady. 

“Come, Miss Nora; come, my poor, poor child,” said 
Jovial, in a low tone, taking the arm of the miserable girl, 
who turned, mechanically, to be led away. 

eel ovial, stop a moment! Mrs. Brudenell, I have surely 
some little authority in my husband’s house; authority 
that I should be ashamed t \-laim in the presence af hig 
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mother. were it not to be exercised in the cause of human- 
ity. This girl must not leave the house to-night,” said 
Berenice, respectfully, but firmly. 

“Lady Hurstmonceux, if you did but know what excel- 
lent cause you have to loathe that creature, you would not 
copose my orders respecting her; if you keep her under 
your roof this night, you degrade yourself; and, finally, if 
she does not leave the house at once, I and my daughters 
must—midnight and snow-storm, notwithstanding. We are 
not accustomed to domicile with such wretches,” said the 
old lady, grimly. 

Berenice was not prepared for this extreme issue; Mrs. 
Brudenell’s threat of departing with her daughters at mi/l- 
night, and in the storm, shocked and alarmed her; and thie 
other words reawakened her jealous misgivings. Drop- 
ping the hand that she had laid protectingly upon Nora's 
shoulder, she said: 

“Tt shall be as you please, madam. I shall not inter 
fere again.” 

This altercation had now aroused poor Nora to the con- 
sciousness that she herself was a cause of dispute betweer, 
the two ladies; so putting her hand to her forehead and 
looking around in a bewildered way, she said: 

“No; itis true; I have no right to stop here now; ] 
will go!” 

“ Jovial,” said Berenice, addressing the negro, “have you 
. wife and a cabin of your own?” 

“Yes, madam; at your sarvice.” 

“Then let it be at my service in good earnest to-night, 
Jovial; take this poor girl home, and ask your wife to 
take care of her to-night; and receive this as your com- 
pensation,” she said, putting a piece of gold in the hand 
of the man. 

“There can be no objection to that, I suppose, madam?” 
she inquired of Mrs. Brudeneil. 

“None in the world, .nJess Vinak objects ; it is not every 
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honest negro woman that will consent to have a creature - 
like that thrust upon her. Take her away, Jovial!” 

“Come, Miss Nora, honey ; my ole ’oman ain’t agwine to 
turn yc away for your misfortins: we leabes dat to white 
folk ; she’ll be a mother to you, honey; and Pll bea father, 
an’ I wish in my soul as I knowed de man as wronged 
you; if I did, if I didn’t give him askin-full ob broken 
bones if he was as white as cotton wool, if I didn’t, my 
name ain’t Mr. Joyial Brudenell, esquire, and I ain’t no 
gentleman. And if Mr. Reuben Gray don’t hunt him up 
and punish him, he ain’t no gentleman, neither!” said 
Jovial, as he carefully led his half fainting charge along 
the passages back to the kitchen. 

The servants had all gone to bed, except Jovial, whose 
duty it was, as major-domo, to go all around the house tle 
last thing at night, to fasten the doors and windows, and 
put out the fires and lights. So when they reached the 
kitchen it was empty, though a fine fire was burning in 
the ample chimney. 

“There, my poor hunted hare, you sit down there an’ 
warm yourself good, while I go an’ wake up my ole ’oman, 
an’ fetch her here to get something hot for you, afore takin’ 
of you to de cabin, an’ likewise to make a fire dere for you; 
for I ’spects Dinah hab let it go out,” said the kind-hearted 
old man, gently depositing his charge upon a seat in the 
chimney corner, and leaving her there while he went to 
prepare for her comfort. 

When she was alone, Nora, who had scarcely heeded a 
word of his exhortation, sat for a few minutes gazing woe- 
fully into vacancy ; then she put her hand to her forehead, 
passing it to and fro, as if to clear away a mist—a gesture 
common to human creatures bewildered with sorrow ; then 
suddenly crying out: . 

“My Lord! Itis true! and I have no business here! 
It is a sin and ashame to be here! or anywhere! anywhere 
in the world!” And throwing up her arms with a gesture 
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of wild despair, she sprang up, tore open the Joor, and. 
the second time that night, rushed out into the storm and 
darkness. 

The warm light kitchen remained untenanted for per- 
haps twenty minutes, when Jovial, with his Dinah on his 
arm and a lantern in his hand, entered, Jovial grumbling: 

“ Law-a-mity knows, I don’t see what she should be 
a-wantin’ to come here for! particlar arter de treatment she 
ceived from ole mis’tess las’ night! tain’t sich a par’dise nu 
how for nobody—much less for she !—Hi, oman!” he sud; 
denly cried, turning the rays of the lantern in all direc- 
tions, though the kitchen was quite light enough withoat 
them. 

“What de matter now, ole man?” asked Dinah. 

“Where Nora? I lef’ her here an’ she ain’t here now} 
where she gone?” 

“Hi, ole man, what you ax me for? how you ’spect 1 
know?” 

“Well, I ’clare ef dat don’t beat eberyting!” 

“Maybe she done gone back in de house ag’in!” sug- 
gested Dinah. 

“ Maybe she hab; I go look; but stop, first let me look 
out’n de door to see if she went away,” said Jovial, going 
to the door and holding the lantern down near the ground. 

“Yes, Dinah, ’oman, here day is; little foot-prints in de 
snow a-goin’ away from de house an’ almost covered up 
now! She done gone! Now don’t dat beat eberyting? 
Now she’ll be froze to death, ‘less J goes out in de storm to 
fook for her; an’ maybe she'll be froze anyway ; for dere’s 
no sartainty "bout my findin’ of her. Now ain’t dat a trial 
for any old colored gentleman’s narves! Well den, here 
goes! Wait for me here, ole ’oman, tili I come back, and 
if I nebber comes all I leabes is yourn, you know,” sighed 
the old man, setting down the lantern and beginning to 
button up his great coat, preparatory to braving the 
storm. 
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But at this moment a figure came rushing through the 
snow towards the kitchen door. 

“Here she is now; now, ole’oman! get de gruel ready !* 
exclaimed Jovial, as the snow-covered form rushed in—~ 
“no, it ain’t, nyther! Miss Hannah! My goodness, gracious 
me alibe, is all de worl’ gone ravin’, starin’, ’stracted mad 
to-night? What de debil fotch you out in de storm at mid- 
night?” he asked, as Hannah Worth threw off her shawl 
and stood in their midst. 

“Oh, Jovial! I am looking for poor Nora! Have you 
seen anything of her?” asked Hannah, anxiousiy. 

“She was here a-sittin’ by dat fire, not half an hour ago, 
And I lef’ her to go and fetch my ole ’oman to get somefin 
hot, and when I come back, jes’ dis wery minute, she’s 
gone!” 

“Where, where did she go?” asked Hannah, clasping her 
nands in the agony of her anxiety. 

“Out o’ doors, | see by her little foot-prints a-leading 
away from de door; dough | ’spects dey’s filled up by dis 
time. I was jes’ agwine out to look for her.” 

“Oh, bless you, Jovial!” 

“Which way do you think she went, Miss Hannah?” 

“ Flome again, I suppose, poor child.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you hadn’t met her.” 

“The night is so dark, and then you know there is more 
than one path leading from Brudenell down into the val- 
ley. And if she went that way she took a different path 
from the one I came by.” 

“Tego look for her now! I won’t lose no more time 
talkin’,” and the old man clapped his hat upon his head 
and picked up his lantern. 

“] will go with you, Jovial,” said Nora’s sister. 

“No, Miss Hannah, don’t you "tempt it; tain’t no night 
for no ’oman to be out.” 

“And dat a fact, Miss Hannah! don’t you go! I can’t 
mit of it! You stay here long o’ me till my ole man fines 
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her and brings her back here ; an’ I'll have a bit of supper 
ready, an’ youll both stop wid us all night,” suggested 
Dinah. 

“T thank you both, but I cannot keep still while Nora is 
in danger! I must help in the search for her,” insisted 
Heaneh with the obstinacy of a loving hee as she 
peped her shawl more closely around her shoulders and 
followed the old man out in the midnight storm. It was 
still snowing very fast. Her guide went a step in front 
with the lantern, throwing a feeble light upon the soft 
white path that seemed to sink under their feet as they 
walked. The old man peered about on the right and left 
and straight before him, so as to miss no object in his way 
that might be Nora. 

“ Jovial,” said Hannah, as they crept along, “is it true 
about the young foreign lady that arrived here last night 
and turned out to be the wife es Mr. Herman?” 

“All as true as gospel, honey,” replied the old man, who, 
in his love of gossip, Tia idaatel related to Banat all 
the particulars of the arrival of Lady Hurstmonceux and 
the flight of Herman Brudenell. “Seems like he run away 
at the sight of his wife, honey; and ’pears like she thinks 
so too, cause she’s taken of it sorely to heart, scarce’ 
holdin’ up her head since. And it is a pity for her, too, 
»yoor young thing; for she’s a sweet perty young cre’tur’, 
and took Miss Nora’s part like an angel when de old 
madam was a-callin’ of her names, and orderin’ of her 
out’n de house.” 

“Calling her names! ordering her out of the house! 
Did Mrs. Brudenell dare to treat, Nora Worth so?” cried 
Hannah, indignantly. 

¥ Well, honey, she did rayther, that’s a fact. Law, honey, 
you know yourself how ha’sh ladies is to poor young g gals 
as has done wrong. A hawk down on a chicken ain’t nuffin 
to ’em!” 

“But my sister has done no wrong; Nora Worth is as 
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innocent as an angel, as honorable as an empress. I can 
prove it, and I will prove it, let the consequences to the 
Brudenells be what they may! Called her ill names, did 
she? Very well! whether my poor wronged child lives or 
dies this bitter night, I will clear her character to-morrow, 
let who will be blackened instead of her! Ordered her 
out of the house, did she? All right! we will soon see 
how long the heir himself will be permitted to stop there! 
There’s law in the land, for rich as well as poor, I reckon! 
Threatened her with a constable, did she? Just so! I 
wonder how she will feel when her own son is dragged off 
to prison! That will take down—” 

Hannah’s words were suddenly cut short, for Jovial, 
who was going on before her, fell sprawling over some 
object that lay directly across the path, and the lantern 
rolled down the hill. 

“What is the matter, Jovial?” she inquired. 

“Honey, I done fell—fell over somefin’ or oder; it is— 
law, yes—” 

“What, Jovial?” 

“Tt’s a oman, honey; feels like Miss Nora.” 

In an instant Hannah was down on her knees, beside 
the fallen figure, clearing away the snow that covered it. 

“Tt is Nora,” she said, trying to lift the insensible body ; 
but it was a cold, damp, heavy weight, deeply bedded in 
the snow, and resisted all her efforts. 

“Oh, Jovial, Lam afraid she is dead! and I cannot get 
her up! You come and try!” wept Hannah. 

“Well, there now, I knowed it—I jest did; I knowed if 
she was turned out in de snow-storm this night, she’d freeze 
to death! Ole mist’ess ain’t no better dan a she-bearess !” 
grumbled the old man, as he rooted his arms under the 
cold dead weight of the unfortunate girl, and with much 
tugging succeeded in raising her. 

“Now, den, Miss Hannah, hadn’t I better tote her bes 
to my ole oman?” 
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“No we are much nearer the hut than the hall, and 
even if it were not so, I would not have her taken back 
there.” 

They were in fact going up the path leading to the hut 
on the top of the hill. So, by dint of much lugging and 
tugging, and many breathless pauses to rest, the old man 

succeeded in bearing his lifeless burden to the hut. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE MARTYRS OF LOVE. 


She woke at length, but not as sleepers wake, 
’ Rather the dead, for life seemed something new, 
A strange sensation which she must partake 
Perforce, since whatsoever met her view 
Struck not her memory; though a heavy ache 
Lay at her heart, whose earliest beat, still true, 
Brought back the sense of pain, without the cause, 
For, for a time the furies made a pause.—BYRON. 


O Nora’s lifeless form was laid upon the bed. Old Mrs. 

Jones, who had fallen asleep in her chair, was aroused 

by the disturbance, and stumbled up only half awake to 
see what was the matter, and to offer her assistance. 

Old Jovial had modestly retired to the chimney corner, 
leaving the poor girl to the persenal attention of her 
sister. 

Hannah had thrown off her shawl and bonnet, and was 
hastily divesting Nora of her wet garments, when the old 
nurse appeared at her side. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jones, is she dead?” cried the elder sister. 

“No,” replied the oracle, putting her warm hand upon 
the heart of the patient, “only in a dead faint and chilled 
to the marrow of her bones, poor heart! Whatever mary 
her run out so in this storm? Where did you find her? 
‘nad she fallen down in a fit? What was the cause en itt” 
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she went on to hurry question upon question, with the 
vehemence of an old gossip starving for sensation news. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jones, this is no time to talk! we must do 
something to bring her to life!” wept Hannah. 

“That's a fact! Jovial, you good-for-nothing, lazy, lum-< 
bering nigger, what are ye idling there for, a-toasting of 
your crooked black shins? Put up the chunks and hang 
on the kettle directly,” said the nurse with authority. 

Poor old Jovial, who was anxious to be of service, wait- 
ing only to be called upon, and glad to be set to work, 
sprung up eagerly to obey this mandate. 

Thanks to the huge logs of wood used in Hannah’s wide 
chimney, the neglected fire still burned hotly, and Jovial 
svon had it in a roaring blaze around the suspended kettle. 

“And now, Hannah, you had better get out her dry 
clothes and a thick blanket, and hang ’em before the fire 
to warm. And give me some of that wme and some 
allspice to heat,” continued Mrs. Jones. 

The sister obeyed, with as much docility as the slave 
had done, and by their united efforts, the patient was 
soon dressed in warm dry clothes, wrapped in a hot, thick 
blanket, and tucked up comfortably in bed. But though 
her form was now limber, and her pulse perceptible, she 
had not yet spoken or opened her eyes. It was a half an 
hour later, while Hannah stood bathing her temples with 
camphor, and Mrs. Jones sat rubbing her hands, that Nora 
showed the first signs of returning consciousness, and these 
seemed attended with great mental or bodily pain, it was 
difficult to tell which, for the stately head was jerked baci, 
the fair forehead corrugated, and the beautiful lips writhen 
out of shape. 

“Fetch me the spiced wine now, Hannah,” said the 
nurse; and when it was brought, she administered it by 
teaspoontuls. It seemed to do the patient good, for when 
she had mechanically swallowed it, she sighed as with a 
sense of relief, sank back upon her pillow and closed her 
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eyes. Her face had lost its look of agony; she seemed 
perfectly at ease. In a little while she opened her eyes 
calmly and looked around. Hannah bent over her, mur- 
muring: 

“Nora, Nora, darling, how do you feel? Speak to me, 
my pet!” 

— “Stoop down to me, Hannah! low, lower still, i want te 
whisper to you.” 

Hannah put her ear to Nora’s lips. 

“Oh, Hannah, it was all true, he was married to another 
woman.” And as she gasped out these words with a great 
aob, her face became convulsed again with agony, and she 
eovered it with her hands. 

“Do not take this so much to heart, sweet. sister. 
tleaven knows that you were innocent, and the earth 
shall know it, too; as for him, he was a villain and a 
hypocrite not worth a tear,” whispered Hannah. 

“Oh, no, no,no; I am sure he was not to blame. ! 
cannot tell you why, because I know so little; but I feel 
that he was faultless,” murmured Nora, as the spasm 
passed off, leaving her in that elysitum of mere physical 
ease which succeeds great pain. 

Hannah was intensely disgusted by Nora’s misplaced 
confidence; but she did not contradict her, for she wished 
to soothe, not to excite the sufferer. 

For a few minutes Nora lay with her eyes closed and 
her hands crossed upon her bosom, while her watchers 
atood in silence besides her bed. Then springing up with 
wildly flaring eyes, she seized her sister, crying out: 

“Hannah! Oh, Hannah!” 

“What is it, my darling, darling child?” exclaimed Han- 
nah, in affright. 

“T do believe ’m dying—and, oh! I hope I am.” 

“Oh, no, ye ain’t a-dying, nyther; there’s more life than 
death in this ere; Lord forgive ye, girl, for bringing such 
a grief upon your good sister,” said Mrs. Jones, grimly. 

a 
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“Oh, Mrs. Jones, what is the matter with her? Has she 
taken poison, do you think? She has been in a great deal 
of trouble to-night!” cried Hannah, in dismay. 

“No, it’s worse than pi’son. Hannah, you send that ere 
gaping and staring nigger right away directly; this ain’t ne 
place, no longer, for no men-folks to be in, even s*posin 
they is nothin’ but nigger cre’turs.” 

Hannah raised her eyes to the speaker. <A look of inte 
ligence passed between the two women. The old dame 
nodded her head knowingly, and then Hannah gently laid 
Nora back upon her pillow, for she seemed at ease again 
now, and went to the old man and said: 

“Unele Jovial, you had better go home now. Aunt 
Dinah will be anxious about you, you know.” 

“Yes, honey, I knows it, and I was only awaitin’ to see 
if I could be of any more use,” repled the old man, meekly 
rising to obey. 

“T thank you very much, dear old Uncle Jovial, for ali 
your goodness to us to-night, and I will knit you a pair of 
nice warm socks to prove it.” 

“Laws, child, I don’t want nothing of no thanks, nor no 
socks for a-doin’ of a Christian man’s duty. And now, Miss 
Hannah, don’t you be cast down about this here misfortin’ ; 
it’s nothin’ of no fault of yours; everybody ’spects you for 
a well-conducted young ‘oman; an’ you is no ways ’count- 
able for your sister’s mishaps. Why, there was my own 
Aunt Dolly’s step-daughter’s husband’s sister-in-law’s son 
as was took up for stealin’ of sheep. But does anybody 
spect ME the less for that? No! and no more won’t nobody 
spect you no less for poor misfortinit Miss Nora. Only I 
do wish I had that ere scamp, whoever he is, by the ha’r 
of his head! Vd give his blamed neck one twist he wouldn’t 
‘cover of in a hurry,” said the old man, drawing himself 
up stiffly as he buttoned his overcoat. 

“And now good-night, chile! Tl send my ole ’oman 
over early in de mornin’, to fetch Miss Nora somef&uo 
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nourishin’, an’ likewise to see if she can be of any use,” 
said Jovial, as he took up his hat to depart. 

The snow had ceased to fall, the sky was perfectly clear, 
and the stars were shining brightly. Hannah felt glad of 
-this for the honest old man’s sake, as she closed the door 
behind him. 

But Nora demanded her instant attention. That suf- 
ferer was in a paroxysm of agony stronger than any that 
had yet preceded it. 

There was a night of extreme illness, deadly peril, and 
fearful anxiety in the hut. 

But the next morning, just as the sun arose above the 
opposite heights of Brudenell, flooding all the cloudless 
heavens and the snow-clad earth with light and glory, a 
new life also arose in that humble hut upon the hill. 

* * * 2k * * * * 

Hannah Worth held a new-born infant boy in her arms, 
and her tears fell fast upon his face like a baptism of 
sOrrow. 

The miserable young mother lay back upon her pillow 
—death impressed upon the sunken features, the ashen 
complexion, and the fixed eyes. 

“Oh, what a blessing if this child could die!” cried 
Hannah, in a piercing voice that reached even the failing 
senses of the dying girl. 

There was an instant change. It was like the sudden 
flaring up of an expiring light. Down came the stony 
eyes, melting with tenderness and kindling with light. 
Ail the features were softened and illumined. 

Those who have watched the dying are famuiar with 
these sudden re-kindlings of life. She spoke in tones of 
infinite sweetness : 

“Oh, do not say so, Hannah! Do not grudge the poor 
little thing his life! Everything else has been taken from 
him, Hannah !—father, mother, name, inheritance and 
all! Leave him his little life: it has been dearly pur 
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chased! Hold him down to me, Hannah; I will give 
him one kiss, if no one ever kisses him again.” 

“Nora, my poor darling, you know that I will love your 
boy, and work for him, and take care of him, if he lives; 
only I thought it was better if it pleased God that he 
should go home to the Saviour,” said Hannah, as she hele 
the infant down to receive his mother’s kiss. 

“God love you, poor, poor baby!” said Nora; putting 
up her feeble hands, and bringing the little face close to 
her lips. “He will live, Hannah! Oh, I prayed all 
through the dreadful night that he might live, and the 
Lord has answered my prayer,” she added, as she resigned 
the child once more to her sister’s care. 

Then folding her hands over her heart, and lifting her 
eyes towards Heaven with a look of sweet solemnity, and 
in a voice so deep, bell-like and beautiful, that it scarcely 
seemed a human one, she said: 

“Out of the Depths have I called to Thee, end Thou 
hast heard my voice.” 

And with these sublime words upon her lips, she onee 
more dropped away into sleep, stupor, or exhaustion—fiyr 
it is difficult to define the conditions produced in thie 
dying by the rising and the falling of the waves of life 
when the tide is ebbing away. The beautiful eyes did 
not close, but rolled themselves up under their lids : the 
sweet lips feil apart, and the pearly teeth grew dry. 

Old Mrs. Jones, who had been busy with a saucepan 
over the fire, now approached the bedside, saying: 

“Ts she ’sleep?” 

“T do not know. Look at her, and see if she is,” replied 
the weeping sister. 

“Well, I can’t tell,”-said the nurse, after a close ex- 
vmination. 

And neither could Hypocrates if he had been there. 

“Do you think she can possibly live?” sobbed Hannah. 

“Well—I hope so honey Law. I’ve seen ’em as low 
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as that come round again. Now lay the baby down, Han- 
nah Worth, and come away to the window; I want te 
talk to you without the risk of disturbing her.” 

Hannah deposited the baby by its mother’s side, and 
followed the nurse. 

“Now you know, Hannah, you must not think as ’m a 
-hard-hearted ole oman; but you see I must go.” 

“Go! ohno! don’t leave Nora in her low state! I have 
so little experience in these cases, you know. Stay with 
her! I will pay you well, if I am poor.” 

“Child, it ain’t the fear of losin’ of the pay; I’m sure 
you're welcome to all I’ve done for you.” 

“Then do stay! It seems indeed that Providence him- 
self sent you to us last night! What on earth should we 
have done without you! It was really the Lord that sent 
you to us.” 

“Pears to me it was Old Nick! I know one thing: I] 
shouldn’t a-come if I had known what an adventur’ I was 
a-goin’ to have,” mumbled the old woman to herself. 

Hannah, who had not heard her words, spoke again : 

“You'll stay?” 

“Now, look here, Hannah Worth, I’m a poor old body, 
with nothing but my character and my perfession ; and if 
I was to stay here, and nuss Nora Worth, I should jest lose 
both on ’em, and sarve me right, too! What call have I to 
fly in the face of society ? ” 

Hannah made no answer, but went and reached a 
cracked tea-pot from the top-shelf of the dresser, took 
from it six dollars and a half, which was all her fortune, 
and came and put it in the hand of the nurse, saying: 

“Here! take this as your fee for your last night’s work 
and go, and never let me see your face again if you can 
help it.” 

“Now, Hannah Worth, don’t you be unreasonable— 
now, don’t ye; drat the money, child; I can live without 
it, I reckon; though I can’t live without my character and 
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my perfession; here, take it, child—you may want it bad 
afore all’s done; and I’m sure I would stay and take care 
of the poor gal if I dared; but now you know yourself, 
Hannah, that if I was to do so, I should be a ruinated old 
’eman ; for there ain’t a respectable lady in the world ag 
would ever employ me again.” 

“But I tell you that Nora is as innocent as her own 
babe; and her character shall be cleared before the day is 
out!” exclaimed Hannah, tears of rage and shame welling 
to her eyes. 

“Yes, honey, I dessay; and when it’s done I'll come 
back and nuss her—for nothing, too,” replied the old 
woman, dryly, as she put on her bonnet and shawl. 

This done she returned to the side of Hannah. 

“Now, you know I have told you everything what to 
do for Nora; and by-and-by, I suppose, old Dinah will come, 
as old Jovial promised; and maybe she'll stay and ‘tend 
to the gal and the child; ‘twon’t hurt her, you know, 
‘cause niggers ain’t mostly got much character to lose, 
There, child, take up your money; I wouldn’t take it 
from you, no more ’n I'd pick a pocket. Good-bye.” 

Hannah would have thrown the money after the dame 
as she left the hut, but that Nora’s dulcet tones recalled 
her: 

“Hannah, don’t!” 

She hurried to the patient’s bedside; there was another 
rising of the waves of life; Nora’s face, so dark and rigid 
a moment before, was now again soft and luminous. 

“What is it, sweet sister?” inquired Hannah, bending 
over her. 

“Don’t be angry with her, dear; she did all she could 
for us, you know, without injuring herself—and we had ne 
nght to expect that.” 

“ But—her cruel words!” 

“Dear Hannah, never mind; when you are hurt by 
such, remember our Saviour, think of the indignities that 
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were heaped upon the Son of God; and how meekly he 
bore them, and how freely he forgave them.’’ 

“‘Nora, dear, you do not talk like yourself.”’ 

““Because I am dying, Hannah. My boy came in with 
- the rising sun, and I shall go out with its setting.”’ 

*“No, no, my darling—you are’ much better than you 
were. Ido not see why you should die!’’ wept Hannah. 

“But I do; I am not better, Hannah—I have only 
floated back. Iam always floating backwards and for- 
wards, towards life and towards death; only every time I 
float towards death I go farther and farther away, and I 
shall float out with the day.’’ 

Hannah was too much moved to trust herself to speak. 

*<Sister,’’ said Nora, in a fainter voice, ‘‘I have one 
last wish.’’ 

‘“What is it, my own darling ?’’ 

““Tlo see poor, poor Herman once more before I die.’’ 

*““To forgive him! Yes, I suppose that will be right, 
though very hard,’’ sighed the elder girl. 

“No, not to forgive him, Hannah—for he has never 
willingly injured me, poor boy; but to lay my hand 
upon his head, and look into his eyes, and assure him 
with my dying breath that I know he was not to blame; 
for I do know it, Hannah.”’ 

“Oh, Nora, what faith!’’ cried the sister. 

The dying girl, who, to use her own words, was float- 
ing away again, scarcely heard this exclamation, for she 
murmured on in a lower tone, like the receding voice of 
the wind: 

‘Hor if I do not have a chance of saying this to him, 
Hannah—if he is left to suppose I went down to the grave 
believing him to be treacherous—it will utterly break his 
heart, Hannah; for I know him, poor fellow—he is as sen- 
sitive as—as—any—’’ She was gone again out of reach. 

Hannah watched the change that slowly grew over her 
beautiful face: saw the grayness of death creep over 1t— 
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saw its muscles stiffen into stone—saw the lovely eyeballs 
roll upward out of sight—and the sweet lips drawn away 
from the glistening teeth. 

While she thus watched she heard a sound behind her. 
She turned in time to see the door pushed open, and Her- 
ran Brudenell—pale, wild, haggard, with matted hair, and 
bloodshot eyes, and shuddering frame—totter into the 
room. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HERMAN’S STORY. 


Thus lived-—thus died she; never more on her 
Shall sorrow light or shame. She was not made, 
Through years of moons, the inner weight to bear 
Which colder hearts endure ’till they are laid 
By age in earth: her days and pleasures were 
Brief but delightful—such as had not stayed 
Long with her destiny ; but she sleeps well 
By the sea-shore, whereon she loved to dwell.—Byron. 


ANNAH arose, met the intruder, took his hand, led 
him to the bed of death and silently pointed to the 
ghastly form of Nora. 

He gazed with horror on the sunken features, gray com. 
plexion, up-turned eyes and parted lips of the once beau- 
tiful girl. 

“Hannah, how is this? dying?” he whispered, in a 
ausky tone. 

“Dying,” replied the woman, solemnly. 

“So best,” he whispered, in a choking voice. 

“So best,” she echoed, as she drew him away to the 
distant window. “So best, as death is better than dishonor. 
But you! Oh, you villain! oh, you heartless, shameless 
villain! to pass yourself off for a single man and win her 
fove and deceive her with a false marriage!” 
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“}fannah! hear me!” cried the young man, in a voice 
of anguish. 

“Dog ! ask the judge and jury to hear you when you are 
brought to trial for your crime! For do you think that I 
am a-going to let that girl go down to her grave in unde- 
gerved reproach? No, you wretch! not to save from ruin 
you and your fine sisters and high mother, and all your 
proud, shameful race! No, you devil! if there is law in 
the land, you shall be dragged to jail like a thief and ex- 
posed in court to answer for your bigamy; and all the 
world shall hear that you are a felon and she an honest 
girl who thought herself your wife when she gave you her 
love!” 

“Wannah, Hannah, prosecute, expose me if you like! 
I am so miserable that [ care not what becomes of me or 
mine. The earth is crumbling under my feet! do you 
think I care for trifles? Denounce, but hear me! Heaven 
knows I did not willingly deceive poor Nora! I was my- 
self deceived! If she believed herself to be my wife, I as 
fully believed myself to be her husband.” 

“You lie!” exclaimed this rude child of nature, whe 
knew no fine word for falsehood. 

“Oh, itis natural you should rail at me! But, Hannah, 
my sharp, sharp grief makes me insensible to mere sting- 
ing words. Yet if you would let me, I could tell you the 
combination of circumstances that deceived us both!” re- 
plied Herman, with the patience of one who, having suf- 
fered the extreme power of torture, could feel no new 
wound. 

“Tell me, then!” snapped Hannah, harshly and incred- 
ulously. 

He leaned against the window-frame and whispered : 

“T shall not survive Nora long; I feel that I shall not; 
I have not taken food or drink, or rested under a roof, since 
I heard that news, Hannah. Well, to explain--I was very 
- young when I first met her—” 
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“Met wHo?” savagery demanded Hannah. 

“My first wire. She was the only child and heiress ofa 
retired Jew-tradesman. Her beauty fascinated an imbecile 
old nobleman who, having insulted the daughter with 
‘liberal’ proposals, that were scornfully rejected, tempted 
the father with ‘honorable’ ones, which were eagerly ac: 
cepted. The old Jew, in his ambition to become father- 
in-law to the old earl, forgot his religious prejudices and 
coaxed his daughter to sacrifice herself. And thus Bere- 
nice D’Isracli became Countess of Hurstmonceux. The 
old peer survived his foolish marriage but six months, and 
died leaving his widow penniless, his debts having swamped 
even her marriage portion. His entailed estates went to 
the heir-at-law, a distant relation—” 

“What in the name of Heaven do you think J care for 
your countesses! I want to know what excuse you can 
give for your base deception of my sister,” fiercely inter- 
rupted Hannah. 

“Tam coming to that. It was in the second year of the 
Countess Hurstmonceux’s widowhood that I met her at 
Brighton. Oh, Hannah, it is not in vanity; but in pallia- 
tion of my offence that I tell you she loved me first. And 
when a widow loves a single man, in nine cases of ten she 
will make him marry her. She hunted me down, run me 
to earth—” 

“Oh, you wretch! to say such things of a lady!” ex- 
¢laimed the woman, with indignation. 

“Tt is true, Hannah, and in this awful hour, with that 
ghastly form before me, truth and not false delicacy must 
prevail. TI say then that the Countess of Hurstmonceux 
hunted me down and run me to earth, but all in such 
feminine fashion that I scarcely knew I was hunted. I 
was flattered by her preference, grateful for her kindness 
and proud of the prospect of carrying off from all com- 
petitors the most beaut] among the Brighton belles; but 


all this would not have tempted me to offer her my hand 
for I did not love her Hannah.” 
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“What did tempt you then?” inquired the woman, con- 
temptuously. 

“Pity; I saw that she loved me passionately, and—I 
proposed to her.” 

“Coxcomb! did you think she would have broken her 

‘heart if you hadn’t?” 

“Yes, Hannah, to tell the truth, I did think so then; I 
was but a boy, you know; and I had that fatal weakness 
of which I told you—that which dreaded to inflict pain 
and delighted to impart joy. So I asked her to marry me. 
But the penniless Countess of Hurstmonceux was the sole 
heiress of the wealthy old Jew. Jacob D’Israeli. And he 
had set his mind upon her marrying a gouty marquis, and 
thus taking one step higher in the peerage ; so of course he 
would not listen to my proposal, and he threatened to dis- 
inherit his daughter if she married me. Then we did what 
so many others in similar circumstances do—we married 
privately. Soon after this | was summoned home to take 
possession of my estates. So I left England; but not until 
I had discovered the utter unworthiness of the syrea whom 
I was so weak as to make my wife. I did not reproach the 
woman, but when I sailed from Liverpool it was with the 
resolution never to return.” 

“Well, sir! even supposing you were drawn into a fool- 
ish marriage with an artful woman, and had a good excuse 
for deserting her, was that any reason why you should 
have committed the crime of marrying Nora?” cried the 
woman, fiercely. 

“ Hannah, it was not until after I had read an account 
-ef a railway collision in which it was stated that the 
Countess of Hurstmonceux was among the killed that I 
proposed for Nora. Oh, Hannah, as the Lord in Heaven 
hears me, I believed myself to be a free, single man, a 
widower, when I married Nora! My only fault was too 
great haste. I believed Nora to be my lawful wife until the 
unexpected arrival of the Countess of Hurstmonceux, 
who had hean falsely reported »™0no the killed.” 
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“Tf this is so,” said Hannah, beginning to relent, “per 
naps after all you are more to be pitied than blamed.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Hannah, for saying that! But 
tell me, does she believe that I wilfully deceived her? Yet 
why should I ask? She must think so! appearances are 
so strong against me,” he sadly reflected. 

} “But she does not believe it; her last prayer was that 
she might see you once more before she died, to tell you 
that she knew you were not to blame,” wept Hannah. 

“Bless her! bless her!” exclaimed the young man. 

Hannah, whose eyes had never, during this interview, 
left the face of Nora, now murmured : 

“She is reviving again; will you see her now?” 

Herman humbly bowed his head and both approached 
the bed. 

That power—what is it?—awe?—that power which sub- 
ues the wildest passions in the presence of death, calmed 
the grief of Herman as he stood over Nora. 

She was too far gone for any strong human emotion ; 
but her pale, rigid face softened and brightened as she recog- 
nized him, and she tried to extend her hand towards him. 

He saw and gently took it, and stcoped low to hear the 
sacred words her dying lips were trying to pronounce. 

“Poor, poor boy; don’t grieve so bitterly; it wasn’t your 
fault,” she murmured. 

“Oh, Nora, your gentle spirit may forgive me, but I 
never can forgive myself for the reckless haste that has 
wrought all this ruin!” groaned Herman, sinking on his 
knees and burying his face on the counterpane, over- 
whelmed by grief and remorse for the great, unintentional - 
wrong he had done; and by the impossibility of explain- 
ing the cause of his fatal mistake to this poor girl whose 
very minutes were now numbered. 

Softly and tremblingly the dying hand arose, fluttered a 
moment like a white dove and then dropped in blessing 
on his head. 
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“May the Lord give the peace that He only can bestow; 
may the Lord pity you, comfort you, bless you and save 
you forever, Herman, poor Herman!” 

A few minutes longer her hand rested on his head, and 
then she removed it and murmured: 

“ Now leave me for a little while; I wish to speak to my 
sister.” 

Herman arose and went out of the hut, where he gave 
way to the pent-up storm of grief that could not be vented 
by the awful bed of death. 

Nora then beckoned Hannah, who approached and 
stooped low to catch her words. 

“Sister, you would not refuse to grant my dying pray- 
ars, would you?” 

“Oh, no, no, Nora!” wept the woman. 

“Then promise me to forgive poor Herman the 
wrong that he has done us; he did not mean to do it, 
Hannah.” 

“T know he did not, love; he explained it all to me. 
The first wife was a bad woman who took him in. He 
thought she had been killed in a railway collision, when 
he marvied you, and he never found out his mistake until 
she followed him home.” 

“JY knew there was something of that sort; but I did 
not know what. Now, Hannah, promise me not to breathe 
a word to any human being of his second marriage with 
me; it would ruin him, you know, Hannah; for no one 
would believe but that he knew his first wife was living 
all the time. Will you promise me this, Hannah?” 

Fen though she spoke with great difficulty, Hannah 
did not answer until she repeated the question. 

Then with a sob and a gulp the elder sister said— 

“Keep silence, and let people reproach your memory 
Nora? How can I do that?” 

“Can reproach reach me—there ?” she asked, raising her 
hand towards Heaven. 


/ 
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‘But your child, Nora; for his sake, his mother's 
memory should be vindicated!’’ 

‘© At the expense of making his father outafelon? No. 
Hannah, no; people will soon forget he ever hada mother. 
He will only be known as Hannah Worth’s nephew, and 
she is everywhere respected. Promise me, Hannah.’’ 

‘“Nora, I dare not.’’ 

‘‘Sister, Lam dying; you cannot refuse the prayer of 
the dying.”’ 

Hannah was silent. 

‘*Promise me! promise me! promise me! whilst my ears’ 
can yet: take in your voice!’’ Nora’s words fell fainter 
and fainter; she was failing fast. : 

‘“*Oh, Heaven, I promise you, Nora—the Lord forgive 
me for it!’’ wept Hannah. 

“The Lord bless you for it, Hannah.’’ Her voice 
sunk into murmurs and the cold shades of death crept 
over her face again; but rallying her fast failing strength 
she gasped— 

““My boy, quick! Oh, quick, Hannah!’’ 

Hannah lifted the babe from his nest and held him 
low to meet his mother’s last kiss. 

“There, now, lay him on my arm, Hannah, close to my 
left side, and draw my hand over him; I would feel him 
near me to the very last.’’ 

With trembling fingers the poor woman obeyed. 

And the dying mother held her child to her heart, and 
raised her glazing eyes, full of the agony of human love 
to Heaven, and prayed: 

“Oh pitiful Lord! look down in mercy on this poor, 
poor babe! Take him under Thy eare!’’ And with this 
prayer she sank into insensibility. 

Hannah flew to the door and beckoned Herman. He 
came in, the living image of despair. And both went 
and stood by the bed. They dared not break the sacred 
spell by speech. They eazed upon her in silent awe. 
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Her face was gray and rigid; her eyes were still and 
stony; her breath and pulse were stopped. Was she 
gone? No, for suddenly upon that face of death a great 
light dawned, irradiating it with angelic beauty and 
glory; and once more with awful solemnity, deep bell- 
like tones tolled forth the notes— 


“‘Out of the depths have [ called to Thee 
And Thou hast heard my voice.” 


And with these holy words upon her lips the gentle 
spirit of Nora Worth, ruined maiden but innocent mother, 
winged its way to Heaven. 


eee 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE FLIGHT OF HERMAN. 


Tread softly—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bow; 
There’s one in that poor shed, 
One by that humble bed, 
Greater than thou! 


Oh, change! Stupendous change! 
Fled the immortal one! 
A moment here, so low, 
So agonized and now— 
Beyond the sun!—CAROLINE BOWLES. 
OR some time Hannah Worth and Herman Brudenell 
remained standing by the bedside, and gazing in 
awful silence upon the beautiful clay extended before 
them, upon which the spirit in parting had left the 
impress of its last earthly smile! 

Then the bitter grief of the bereaved woman burst 
through all outward restraints, and she threw herself 
upon the bed and clasped the dead body of her sister to 
her breast, and broke into a tempest of tears and sobs 


and lamentations. 
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? 


4h, Nora! my darling! are you really dead and gone 
rom me forever? Shall I never hear the sound of your 
aight step coming in, nor meet the beamings of your soft 
eyes, nor feel your warm arms around my neck, nor lister 
to your coaxing voice, pleading for some little indulgence 
which half the time I refused you? 

“How could I have refused you, my darling, anything; 
hard-hearted that I was! Ah! how little did I think how 
goon you would be taken from me, and I should never be 
able to give you anything more! Oh, Nora, come back to 
me, and I will give you everything I have—yes, my eyes, 
and my life, and my soul, if they could bring you back 
and make you happy! 

“My beautiful darling, you were the light of my eyes 
and the pulse of my heart and the joy of my life! You 
were all that I had in the world! my little sister and my 
daughter and my baby, all in one! How could you die 
and leave me all alone in the world, for the love of a man? 
me who loyes you more than all the men on the earth 
could love! 

“Nora, I shall look up from my loom and see your little 
wheel standing still—and where the spinner? I shall sit 
down to my solitary meals and see your vacant chair—- 
and where my companion? TI shall wake in the dark 
night and stretch out my arms to your empty place beside 
me—and where my warm loving sister? In the grave! in 
the cold, dark, still grave! 

“Oh, Heaven! Heaven! how can I bear it?—I, all day 
in the lonely house! all night in the lonely bed! all my 
life in the lonely world! the black, freezing, desolate world! 
and she in her grave! I cannot bear it! Oh, no, I cannot 
bear it! Angels in Heaven, you know that I cannot! 
Speak to the Lord, and ask Him to take me! 

“Tord, Lord, please to take me along with my child. 
We were but two! two orphan sisters! JT have grown gray 
in taking care of her‘ She cannot do without me, nor T 
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without her! We were but two! Why should one be 
taken and the other left? It is not fair, Lord! I say it 
is not fair!’’ raved the mourner, in that blind and pas- 
sionate abandonment of grief which is sure at its climax 
to reach frenzy, and break into open rebellion against 
Omnipotent Power. 

And it is well for us that the Father is more merciful 
than our tenderest thoughts, for he pardons the rebel 
and heals his wounds. 

The sorrow of the young man, deepened by remorse, 
was too profound for such outward vent. He leaned 
against the bed-post, seemingly colder, paler and more 
lifeless than the dead body before him. 

At length the tempest of Hannah’s erief raged itself 
into temporary rest. She arose, composed the form of 
her sister, and turned and laid her hand upon the 
shoulder of Herman, saying, calmly: 

“Tt ig all over. Go, young gentleman, and wrestle 
with your sorrow and your remorse, as you may. . Such 

-wrestlings will be the only punishment your rashness will 

receive in this world! Be free of dread from me. She 
left you her forgiveness as a legacy, and you are sacred 
from my pursuit. Go, and leave me with my dead.”’ 

Herman dropped upon his knees beside the bed of 
death, took the cold hand of Nora between his own, and 
bowed his head upon it for a little while in penitential 
homage, aud then arose and silently left the hut. 

After he had gone, Hannah remained for a few minutes 
standing where he had left her, eazing in silent anguish 
upon the dark eyes of Nora, now glazed in death, and 
then, with reverential tenderness, she pressed down the 
white lids, closing them until the light of the resurrec- 
tion morning should open them again. 

While engaged in this holy duty, Hannah was inter- 
rupted by the re-entrance of Herman. 

He came in tottering, as if under the influence of intox- 
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ication ; but we all know that excessive sorrow takes away 
ihe strength and senses as surely as intoxication does. 
There is such a state as being drunken with grief when we 
have drained the bitter cup dry: 

“Hannah,” he faltered, “there are some things which 
should be remembered even in this awfal hour.” 

The sorrowing woman, her fingers still softly pressing 
down her sister’s eyelids, looked up in mute inquiry. 

“Your necessities and—Nora’s child must be provided 
for. Will you give me some writing materials?” And 
the speaker dropped, as if totally prostrated, into a chair 
by the table. : 

With some difficulty Hannah sought, and found an old 
inkstand, a stumpy pen and a scrap of paper. It was the 
best she could do. Stationery was scarce in the poor hut. 
She laid them on the table before Herman. And witha 
trembling hand he wrote out a check upen the local bank 
and put it in her hand, saying: 

“This sum will provide for the boy, and set you and 
Gray up in some little business. You had better marry 
and go to the West, taking the child with you. Be a 
mother to the orphan, Hannah, for he will never know 
another parent. And now shake hands and say good-bye, 
for we shall never meet again in this world.” 

Too thoroughly bewildered with grief to comprehend 
the purport of his words and acts, Hannah mechanically 
received the check and returned the pressure of the hand 
with which it was given. 

And the next instant the miserable young man was gone 
indeed. 

Hannah dropped the paper upon the table; she did not 
in the least suspect that that little strip of soiled foolscap 
represented the sum of five thousand dollars, nor is it 
likely that she would have taken it had she known what 
it really was. Hannah’s intellects were chaotic with ber 
croubies. She returned to the bedside and was once mora 
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absorbed in her sorrowful task, when she was agen inter- 
rupted. 

This time it was by old Dinah, who having no hand at 
liberty shoved the door open with her foot, and entered 
she hut. 

If “there is but one step between the sublime and the 
rid‘culous,” there is no step at all between the awful and 
the absurd, which are constantly seen side by side. Though 
such a Cine as old Dinah presented, standing in the mid- 
dle of the death-chamber, is not often to be found in tragic 
scenes. Her shoulders were bent beneath the burden of 
an enormous bundle of bed clothing and her arms were 
dragged down by the weight of two large baskets of provi- 
sions. She was much too absorbed in her own ostentatious 
benevolence to look at once towards the bed and see what 
had happened there. Probably, if she glanced at the group 
at all, she supposed vhat Hannah was only bathing Nora’s 
head; for instead of going forward or tendering any synr 
pathy or assistance, she just let her huge bundle drop from 
her shoulders and sa* her two baskets carefully upon the 
table, exclaiming triumphantly : 

“Dar! dar’s somefin to make de poor gal comfo’ble for 
a mont’ or more! Dar, in dat bundle is two thick blank- 
ets and four pa’r 0’ sheets an’ pilly cases, all out’n my own 
precious chist; an’ not beholden to ole Mis’ for any on 
’em,” she added, as she carefully untied the bundle and 
laid its contents, nicely folded, upon a chair. 

“An’ dar!” she continued, beginning to unload the 
iargest basket—“ dar’s a tukky an’ two chickuns offen my 
own precious roost ;—nor likewise beholden to ole mis’ tor 
dem nyder. An’ dar! dar’s sassidges and blood puddin’s 
yut’n our own dear pig as me an’ ole man Jov’al ris an’ 
kilt ourselyes;—an’ in course no ways beholden to ole 


mis’,” she conciuded, arranging these edibles upon the 


table. 
“An dar!” she recommenced, as she set the smaller 
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basket beside the other things,“ dar’s a whole raft 0’ serves 
an’ jellies and pickles as may be useful. An’ dat’s all for dis 
time! An’ now, how is de poor gal, honey? Is she ’sleep?” 
she asked, approaching the bed. 

“Veg; sleeping her last sleep, Dinah,” solemnly replied 
Hannah. 

“De Lor’ save us! what does you mean by dat, honey ¢ 
‘Is she faint?” 

“Took at her, Dinah, and see for yourself!” 

“Dead! oh, Lor’-a-merey!” cried the old woman, draw- 
ing back appalled at the sight that met her eyes; for to 
the animal nature of the pure African negro death is very 
terrible. 

For a moment there was silence in the room, and then 
the voice of Hannah was heard: 

“So you see the comforts you robbed yourself of to bring 
to Nora will not be wanted, Dinah. You must take them 
back again.” 

“Debil burn my poor, ole, black fingers if I techee of ’em 
to bring em home again! S’posin’ de poor dear gal ¢s gone 
home? aint you lef? wid a mouf of your own to feed, I 
wonder? Tell me dat?” sobbed the old woman. 

“But, Dinah, I feel as if I should never eat again, and 
certainly I shall not care what I eat. And that is your 
Christmas turkey, too, your only one, for I know that you 
poor colored folks never have more.” 

“Who you call poor? We’s rich in grace, I’d have you 
to know! ‘Sides havin’ of a heap o’ treasure laid up in 
Heaben I reckons! Keep de truck, chile; for ’deed you 
ain’t got no oder ‘ternative! Tain’t Dinah as is a-gwine-te 
tote “em home ag’n. Lor’ knows how dey a’mos’ broke my 
hack a-fetchin’ of ’em over here. Tain’t likely as I’ll be 
such a consarned fool as te tote ’em all de wey back ag’in. 
So say no more ’bout it, Miss Hannah! ’Sides which how 
can we talk o’ sich wid de sight 0’ she before our eyes! Ah, 
Miss Nora! Oh, my beauty! Oh, my pet! Is you really 
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gone an’ died an’ lef? your poor ole Aunt Dinah behind as 
lubbed you like de apple of her eye! What did you do it 
for, honey? You know your ole Aunt Dinah wasn’t a-goin’ 
to look down on you for nothin’ as is happened of,” whined 
the old woman, stooping and weeping over the corpse. 


_ Then she accidentally touched the sleeping babe and 


started up in dismay, crying— 

“What dis? Oh, my good Lor’ in Heaben, what dis?” 

“Tt is Nora’s child, Dinah. Didn’t you know she had 
one?” said Hannah, with a choking voice and a crimson 
face. 

“Neber, even s’picioned! I knowed as she’d been led 
astray, poor thin’, an’ as how it was a-breakin’ of her 
heart and a-killin’ of her! Leastways I heard it up 
yonder at de house; but I didn’t know nuffin’ "bout dis 
yere!” 

“But Uncle Jovial did.” 

“Dat ole sinner has got eyes like gimiets, dey bores into 
eberyting !” 

“But didn’t he tell you?” 

“Not a singly breaf! he better not! he know bery well 
it’s much as his ole wool’s worf to say a word agin dat gal 
tome. No, he on’y say how Miss Nora wer’ bery ill, an’ 
in want ob eberyting in de worl’ an’ eberyting else besides. 
An’ how here wer’ a chance to ’vest our property to ’van- 
tage, by lendin’ of it te de Lor’ accordin’ te de scriptur’ as 
‘whoever giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.’ So I 
hanted up all I could spare and fotch it ober here, little 
thinkin’ what a sight would meet my old eyes! Well, 
Lord!” 

“But, Dinah,” said the weeping Hannah, “you must 
not think ill of Nora! She does not deserve it. And you 
must not, indeed.” 

“Chile, it ain’t for me to judge no pocr motherless gai 
as is already ’peared afore her own Righteous Judge.” 

“Yes. but you shall judge her! and judge her with right 
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cous judgment, too! You have known her all your life~ - 
all hers, mean. You put the first baby clothes on her that 
she ever wore! And you will put the last dress that she 
ever will! And now judge her, Dinah, looking on her pure 
brow, and remembering her past life, is she a girl likely te 
have been ‘led astray,’ as you call it?” 

“No, fore my ’Vine Marster in Heaben, ain’t she? An’ 
{ ‘members ob de time anybody had a-breaved a s’picion 
ob Miss Nora, I’d jest up’d an’ boxed deir years for ’em 
eood—deed me! But what staggers of me, honey, is dat! 
How de debil we gwine to ’count for dat?” questioned old 
Dinah, pointing in sorrowful suspicion at the child. 

For all answer Hannah beckoned to the old woman to 
watch her, while she untied from Nora’s neck a narrow 
black ribbon, and removed from it | plain gold ring. 

“A wedding-ring !” exclaimed Dinah, in perplexity. 

“Yes, it was put upon her finger by the man that mar- 
ried her. Then it was taken off and hung around. her 
neck, because for certain reasons she could not wear it 
openly. But now it shall go with her to the grave in its 
right place,” said Hannah, as she slipped the ring upon 
the poor dead finger. 

“ Lor’, child, who was it as married of her?” 

“T cannot tell you. Iam bound to secrecy.” 

The old negress shook her head slowly and doubtfully. 

“T’s no misdoubts as she was innocenter dan a lamb, 
jerself, for she do look it as she lay dar wid de Heabenly 
ile frozen on her face; but I do misdoubts dese secrety 
marriages ; [ ’siders ob ’em no ’count. Ten to one, honey, 
de poor forso’k sinner as married her has anoder wife 
some’ers,.”” 

Without knowing it the old woman had hit the exact 
truth. 

Hannah sighed deeply, and wondered silently how it 
was that neither Dinah nor Jovial had ever once suspected 
their young master to be the man, 
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14 Dinah perceived that her conversation distressed 
Aannah, and so she threw off her bonnet and cloak, and 
set herself to work to help the poor bereaved sister. 

There was enough te occupy both women. There was 
the dead mother to be prepared for burial, and there was 
‘the living child to be cared for. ‘ 

By the time that they had laid Nora out in her only 
white dress, and had fed the babe and put it to sleep, and 
cleaned up the cottage, the winter day had drawn to its 
close and the room was growing dark. 

Old Dinah, thinking it was time to light up, took a 
home-dipped candle from the cupboard, and seeing a piece 
of soiled paper on the table, actually lighted her candle 
with a check for five thousand dollars! 

And thus it happened that the poor boy, who, without 
any fault of his mother, had come into the world with a 
stigma on his birth, now, without any neglect of his father, 
was left in a state of complete destitution, as well as of 
entire orphanage. 

On the Tuesday following her death, poor Nora Worth 
was laid in her humble grave, under a spreading oak, be- 
hind the hut. 

This spot was selected by Hannah, who wished to keep 
her sister’s last resting-place always in her sight, and who 
insisted that every foot of God’s earth, enclosed or unen- 
closed—consecrated or unconsecrated—was holy ground. 

Jim Morris, Professor of Odd Jobs for the country side, 
nade the coffin, dug the grave, and maneged the funeral. 

The Reverend William Wynne, the minister who had 
performed the fatal nuptial ceremony of the fair bride, 
read the funeral services over her dead body. 

No one was present at the burial but Hannah Worth. 
Reuben Gray, the two old negroes, Dinah and Jovial—the 
orofessor of odd jobs—and the officiating clergyman. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OVER NORA’S GRAVE. 


Oh, Mother Earth! upon thy lap, 
Thy weary ones receiving, 

And o’er them, silent as a dream, 
Thy grassy mantle weaving, 
Fold softly, in thy long embrace, 

That heart so worn and broken, 
And cool its pulse of fire beneath 
Thy shadows old and oaken. 
Shut out from her the bitter word, 
And serpént hiss of scorning : 
Nor let the storms of yesterday 
Disturb her quiet morning.— WHITTIER, 


HEN the funeral ceremonies were over, and the 
mourners were coming away from the grave, Mr. 
Wynne turned to them and said: 

“ Friends, I wish to have some conversation with Han- 
nah Worth, if you will excuse me.” 

And the humble group, with the exception of Reuben 
Gray, took leave of Hannah, and dispersed to their several] 
homes. Reuben waited outside for the end of the parson’s 
interview with his betrothed. 

“This is a great trial to you, my poor girl; may the 
Lord support you under it!” said Mr. Wynne, as they 
entered the hut and sat down. 

Hannah sobbed. 

“T suppose it was the discovery of Mr. Brudenell’s first 
marriage that killed her?” 

“Yes, sir,” sobbed Hannah. 

“Ah! I often read and speak of the depravity of human 
nature; but I could not have believed Herman Brudene. 
capable of so black a crime,” said Mr. Wynne, with a 
shudder. 

“Sir,” replied Hannah, resolved to do justice in despite 
of her bleeding heart, “he isn’t so guilty as you judge him 
to be. When he married Nora he believed that bis wiie 
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had been killed in a great railway crash, for so it was 
reported in all the newspaper accounts of the accident; 
and he neyer saw it contradicted.” 

“His worst fault then appears to have been that of reck- 
less haste in consummating his second marriage,” said Mr. 
Wynne. 

“Yes, and even for that he had some excuse. His first 
wife was an artful widow, who entrapped him into a union 
and afterwards betrayed his confidence and her own honor. 
When he heard she was dead, you see, no doubt he was 
shocked; but he could not mourn for her «s he could for 
a true, good woman.” 

“Humph ; I hope, then, for the sake of human nature, 
that he is not so bad as I thought him. But now, Han- 
nah, what do you intend to do ?” 

“About what?” inquired the poor woman, sadly. 

“About clearing the memory of your sister and the birth 
of her son from unmerited shame,” replied Mr. Wynne, 
gravely. 

“Nothing,” she answered, sadly. 

“Nothing?” repeated the minister, in surprise. 

“Nothing,” she reiterated. 

“What! will you leave the stigma of undeserved reproach 
upon your sister in her grave and upon her child all his 
life, when a single revelation from you, supported by my 
testimony, will clear them both?” asked the minister, in 
almost indignant astonishment. 

“ Not willingly, the Lord above knows. Oh, 1 would die 
to clear Nora from blame!” cried Hannah, bursting into a 
tlood of tears. 

“Well, then, do it, my poor woman! do it! you can do 
+,” said the clergyman, drawing his chair to her side and 
jaying his hand kindly on her shoulder. “ Hannah, my 
girl, you have a duty to the dead and to the living to per 
form. Do not be afraid to attempt it! Do not be afraid 
to offend that wealthy and. powerful family! J will sur 
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tain you, for it is my duty as a Christian minister to de 
so, even though they—the Brudenells—should afterwards 
turn all their great influence in the parish against me. 
Yes, I will sustain you, Hannah! What do 2 say?— 
72—A mightier arm than that of any mortal shall hold 
you up!” 

“Qh, it is of no use! the case is quite past remedying,” 
svept Hannah. 

“But it is not, lassure you! When I first heard the 
astounding news of Brudenell’s first marriage with the 
Couniess of Hurstmonceux, and his wife’s sudden ar- 
rival at the Hall, and recollected at the same time his 
second marriage with Nora Worth, which I myself 
had solemnized, my thoughts flew to his poor young 
victim, and T pondered what could be done for her, and I 
searched the laws of the land bearing upon the subject of 
marriage. And I found that by these same laws—when a 
man in the lifetime of his wife marries another woman, 
the said woman being in ignorance of the existence of the 
said wife, shall be held guiltless by the law, and her child 
or children, if she have any by the said marriage, shall be 
the legitimate offspring of the mother, legally entitled to 
bear her name and inherit her estates. That fits precisely 
Nora’s case. Her son is legitimate. If she had in her own 
right an estate worth a billion, that child would be her 
heir-at-law. She had nothing but her good name! Her 
son has a right to inherit ‘kat—unspetted, Hannah ! mind, 
unspotted! Your proper way will be to proceed against 
Herman Brudenell for bigamy, call me for a witness, 
establish the fact of Nora’s marriage, rescue her memory 
and her child’s birth from the slightest shadow of reproach 
and let the consequences fall where they should fall, upon 
the head of the man! They will not be more serious than 
he deserves. If he can prove what he asserts—that he 
himself was in equal ignorance with Nora of the existence 
of his first wife, he will be honorably acquitted in the court, 
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though of course severely blamed by the community. 
Come, Hannah, shall we go to Baymouth to-morrow about 
this business ? ” 

Hannah was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“ How glad I would be to clear Nora and her child fron. 
shame, no one but the Searcher of hearts can know! But 
i dare not! Iam bound by a vow! a solemn vow made 
co the dying! Poor girl! with her last breath she be- 
sought me not to expose Mr. Brudenell, and not to breathe 
one word of his marriage with her to any living soul!” she 
cried. 

“And you were mad enough to promise!” 

“T would rather have bitten my tongue off than have 
used it in such a fatal way! But she was dying fast, and 
praying to mo with her uplifted eyes and clasped hands 
and failing breath to spare Herman Brudenell. I had no 
power to refuse her; my heart was broken; so I bound 
my soul by a vow to be silent! And I must keep my 
sacred promise made to the dying, I must keep it, though 
till the Judgment Day that shall set all things right, Nora 
Worth, if thought of at all, must be considered a fallen 
girl and her son the child of sin!” cried Hannah, break- 
ing into a passion of tears and sobs. 

“The devotion of woman passes the comprehension of 
man,” said the minister, reflectively. “ But in sacrificing 
herself thus, had she no thought of the effect upon the 
future of her child?” 

“She said he was a boy; his mother would soon be for- 
zouten; he would be my nephew, and I was respected,” 
sobbed Hannah. 

“Tn a word, she was a special pleader in the interest 
of the man whose reckless haste had destroyed her!” 

“Yes! that was it! that was it! Oh, my Nora! oh, my 
young sister ! it was hard to see you die! hard to see you 
covered up in the coffin! but it is harder still to know 
that people will speak ill of you in your grave, and I can- 
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not convince them that they are wrong!” said Hannah 
wringing her hands in a phrenzy of despair. 

For trouble like this the minister seemed to have no 
word of comfort. He waited in silence until she had 
erown a little calmer, and then he said: 

“Thoy say that t 2 fellow has fled. At least he has noi 
been seen at the Hall since the arrival of his wife. Have 
you seen anything of him ’” 

“He rushed is. here like a madman the day she died, 
received her last prayer for his welfare, and threw him- 
self out of the house .gain, Heaven only knows where!” 

“Did he make no prov-..cn for this child ?” 

“T do not know; he said something about it, and he 
wrote something on a paper; bie indeed I do not think: 
he knew what he was about; he was as nearly stark mad 
as ever you saw aman; and, anyway, he went off without 
leaving anything but that vit of paper; and it is but right 
for me to say, sir, that I would .ot have taken anything 
from him on behalf of t » child. If the poor boy cannot 
have his father’s family name, he shall not have anything 
else from him with my consent! Those are my princi- 
vles, Mr. Wynne! I can work for Nora’s orphan boy, just 
as I worked for my mother’s orphan girl, which was Nora, 
herself, sir.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Hannah. But where is that 
paper of which you spoke? I should much like to see 
it,” said the minister. 

“The paper he wrote and left, sir?” 

“Yes; show it to me.” 

“Lord bless your soul, sir, it wasn’t of no account; it 
was the least little scrap, with about three lines wrote on 
it; I didn’t take any care of it. Heaven knows that I had 
vther guess things to think of than that. But f£ will try 
to find it if you wish to look at it,” said Hannaa, 
rising. 


Her search of course was vain, and after turning up 
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everything in the house to no purpose she came baek to 
the parson, and said: 

“T dare say it is swept away or burnt up; but, anyway, 
‘t isn’t worth troubling one’s self about it.” 

“T think differently, Hannah; and I would advise you 
to search, and make inquiry, and try your best to find it. 
And if you do so, just put it away in a very safe place until 
you can show it to me. And now good-bye, my girl; 
trust in the Lord, and keep up your heart,” said the min- 
ister, taking his hat and stick to depart. 

When Mr. Wynne had gone, Reuben Gray, who had 
been walking about behind the cottage, came in, and said: 

“Hannah, my dear, I have got something very particu- 
lar to say to you; but I feel as this is no time to say it 
exactly, so I only want to ask you when I may come and 
have a talk with you, Hannah.” 

“Any time, Reuben; next Sunday, if you like.” 

“Very weil, my dear; next Sunday it shall be! God 
bless you, Hannah; and God bless the poor boy, too. I 
mean to adopt that child, Hannah, and cowhide his father 
within an inch of his life, if cver I find him out!” 

“Talk of all this on Sunday when you come, Reuben, 
not now; oh, not now!” 

“Sartinly not now, my dear; I see the impropriety of 
it. Good-bye, my dear. Now, shan’t I send Nancy or 
Peggy over to stay with you?” 

“Upon no account, Reuben.” 

“Just as you say, then. Good-bye, my poor dear.” 

And after another dozen affectionate adieux. Reuben 
reluctantly dragged himself from the hus 
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CHAPTER :+:XY. 


5 


NORA'S SON. 


Look on this babe; and let thy pride take heed, 
Thy pride of manhood, intellect or fame, 
That thou despise him not; for he indeed, 
And such as he in spirit and heart the same, 
Are God’s own children in that kingdom bright, 
Where purity is praise, and where before 
The FATHER’S throne, triumphant evermore, 
The ministering angels, sons of light, 
Stand unreproyved because they offer there, 
Mixed with the Mediator’s hallowing prayer, 
The innocence of babes in Christ like this—M_ #. TUPPRR. 


Tee was left alone with her sorrows and her 
mortifications. 

Never until now had she so intensely realized her be- 
reavement and her solitude. Nora was buried; and the 
few humble friends who had sympathized with her were 
gone; and so she was alone with her great troubles. She 
threw herself into a chair, and for the third or fourth time 
that day broke into a storm of grief. And the afternoon 
had faded nearly into night before she regained compos- 
ure. Even then she sat like one palsied by despair, until 
a cry of distress aroused her. It was the wail of Nora’s 
infant. She arose, and took the child, and iaid it on her 
lap to feed it. Even Hannah looked at it with a pity that 
was almost allied to contempt. 

Tt was in fact the thinnest, palest, puniest little object 
that had ever come into this world prematurely, uncalled 
for and unwelcome. It did not look at all likely to live. 
And as Hannah fed the ravenous little skeleton, she could 
not help mentally calculating the number of its hours on 
this earth, and wishing that she had thought to request 
Mr. Wynne, while he was in the house, to baptize the 
wretched baby, so little likely to live for another oppor: 
tunity. Nor could Hannah desire that it should live. Ie 
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had brought sorrow, death and disgrace into the hut, and 

it had nothing but poverty, want and shame for its portion, 

in this world; and so, the sooner it followed its mother 

the better, thought Hannah—short-sighted mortal. 

_ Had Hannah been a discerner of spirits to recognize the 
soul in that miserable little baby-body! 

Or had she been a seeress to foresee the future of that 
child of sorrow!! 

Reader, this boy is our here; a real hero, too, who act- 
ually lived and suffered and toiled and triumphed in this 
land! 

“Out of the depths” he came indeed! Out of the depths 
of poverty, sorrow and degradation; he rose, by God's 
blessing on his aspirations, to the very zenith of fame, 
honor and glory! 

He made his name, the only name he was legally en- 
titled to bear—his poor wronged mother’s maiden-name— 
illustrious in the annals of our nation! 

But this is to anticipate. 

No vision of future glory, however, arose befare the ~.r 
weaver’s imagination, as she sat in that old hut, holding 
the wee boy on her lap, and for his sake as well as for he 
own begrudging him every hour of the few days she sup- 
posed he had to live upon this earth. Yes! Hannah 
would have felt relieved and satisfied if that child had 
been by his mother’s side in the coffin rather than been 
left on her lap. 

Only think of that, my readers; think of the utter, utter 
destitution of a poor little sickly, helpless infant, whose 
only relative would have been glad to see him dead! Our 
Yshmael had neither father, mother, name nor place in the 
world. He had no legal right to be in it at all; no legal 
tight to the air he breathed, or to the sunshine that warmed 
him into life; no right to love, or pity, or care; he had 
nothing—NOTHING BUT THE EYE OF THE ALMIGHTY FATHER 
REGARDING HIM. But Hannah Worth was a conscientious 
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woman, and, even while wishing the poor boy’s death, she 
did everything in her power to keep him alive, hoping alk 
would be in vain. 

Hannah, as you know, was very, very poor. And with 
this child upon her hands she expected to be much poorer. 
She was a weaver of domestic carpets and counterpanes, 
and of those coarse cotton and woollen cloths of whicb the 
common clothing of the plantation negroes are made, and 
the most of her work came from Brudenell Hall. She 
used to have to go and fetch the yarn and then carry home 
the web. She had a piece of cloth now ready to take home 
to Mrs. Brudenell’s housekeeper ; but she abhorred the very 
idea of carrying it there, or of asking for more work. 

Nora had been ignominiously turned from the house, 
eraelly driven out into the midnight storm; that had partly 
eaased her death. And should she, her sister, degrade her 
womanhood by going again to that house to solicit work, 
pr even to carry back what she had finished, to meet, pcr- 
haps, the same insults that had maddened Nora? 

No, never; she would starve and see the child starve 
first. The web of cloth should stay there until Jim Morris 
should come along, when she would get him to take it to 
Brudenell Hall. And she would seek work from other 
planters’ wives in the neighborhood. 

She had four dollars and a half in the house—the money, 
you know, that old Mrs. Jones, with all her hardness, had 
yet refused to take from the poor woman. And then Mrs, 
Brudenell owed her five and a half for the weaving of this 
veb of cloth. In all she had ten dollars, eight of which 
she owed to the professor of odd jobs for his services at 
Nora’s funeral. The remaining two she hoped would 
supply her simple wants until she found work. And, in 
the meantime, she need not be idle; she would employ 
her time in cutting up some of poor Nora’s clothes to make 
an outfit for the baby—for if the little object lived but a 


week it must be clothed—now it was only wrapped up in 
a piece of flannel. 
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Wmile Hannah medita{_u tpon these things, the baby 
went to sleep on her lap, and she took it up and laid it 
in Nora’s vacated place in her bed. 

And soon after Hannah took her solitary cup of tea, and 

_shut up the hut and retired to bed. She had not had a 
good night’s rest since that fatal night of Nora’s flight 
through the snow storm to Brudenell Hall, and her subse- 
‘quent illness and death. Now, therefore, Hannah slept the 
sleep of utter mental and physical prostration. 

The babe did not disturb her repose. Indeed it was a 
very patient little sufferer, if such a term may be applied 
to so young a child. But it was strange that an infant so 
pale, thin and sickly, deprived of its mother’s nursing care 
besides, should have made so little plaint and given so lit- 
tle trouble. Perhaps, in the lack of human pity, he had 
the love of heavenly spirits, who watched over him, cared 
for him, soothed his pains and stilled his cries. We can- 
not tell how that may have been, but it is certain that 
Ishmael was an angel from his very birth. 

The next day, as Hannah was standing at the table, busy 
in cutting out small garments, and the baby-boy was lying 
upon. the bed equally busy in sucking his thumb, the door 
was pushed open and the professor cf odd jobs s sede in the 
doorway, ith a hand upon either post, aa sadness on his 
usually good-humored and festive countenance. 

“Ah, Jim, is that you? Come in, your money is all 
ready ae you,” said Hannah, on perceiving him. 

It is not the poor who ‘ feyind the faces of the poor.” Jim 
Morris would have scorned to have taken a dollar from 
Hannah Worth at this trying crisis of her life. 

“ Now, Miss Hannah,” he answered, as he came in at her 
bidding, “ please don’t you say one word to me ’bout de 
filthy lucre. ’less you means to ’sult me an’ hurt my feelin’s. 
I don’t ’quire of no money for doin’ of a man’s duty by a 
Jone oman! Think Jim Morris is a man to ’pose upon a 
lone oman? Hopes not, indeed! No, Miss Hannah! I 
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ain’t a wolf, nor likewise a bear! Our Heabenly Maker, he 
cib us our lives an’ de earth an’ allas is on it, for ourselves 
free! And what have we to render him in “turn? Nothing. 
And what does he ’quire ob us? O’ny lub him and lub 
each oder, like human beings an’ mortal souls made in his 
own image to live forever! and not to ’screw and "press 
each oder, and dewour an’ prey on each oder like de wild 
beastesses dat perish! And I considers, Miss Hannah—” 

And here, in fact, the professor, having secured a patient 
hearer, launched into an oration that, were I to report it 
word for word, would take up more room than we can 
spare him. He brought his discourse rcund in a circle, 
and ended where he had begun. 

“And so, Miss Hannah, say no more to me “bout de 
money, ‘less you want to woun’ my feelin’s.” 

“Well, I will not, Morris; but I feel so grateful to you 
that I would like to repay you in something better than 
mere words,” said Hannah. 

“And so you shall, honey, so you shall, soon as eber I 
has de need and you has de power! But now don’t you go 
and fall into de pop’lar error of misparagin’ 0’ words, 
Words! why words is de most powerfullist engine of good 
or evil in dis worl’! Words is to idees what bodies is to 
souls! Wid words you may save a human from dispair, 
or you may drive him to perdition! Wid words you may 
confer happiness or misery! Wid words a great captain 
may rally his discomtorted troops, an’ lead ’em on to wie- 
tory! wid words a great congressman may change the laws 
of de land! Wid words a great lawyer may 'suade a jury 
to hang an innocent man, or to let a murderer go free. It’s 
bery fashionable to misparage words, callin’ of ’em ‘mere 
words.’ Mere words! mere fire! mere life! mere death! 
mere heaben! mere heli! as soon as mere words! What 
are all the grand books in de worl’ filled with? words! 
What 2s the one great Book called? What is the Bible 
called? Dr worn!” said the professor, spreading out his 
arms in triumph at this peroration ! 
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Hannah gazed in very sincere admiration upon this ora- 
tor, and when he had finished, said; 

“Oh, Morris, what a pity you had not been a white man, 
and been brought up at a learned profession ! ” 

“ Now ain’t it, though, Miss Hannah ?” said Morris, with 
‘an injured air. 

“You would haye made such a splendid lawyer or par- 
son!” continued the simple woman, in all sincerity. 

“Now wouldn’t I, though?” complained the professor. 
“ Now ain’t ita shame I’m nyther one nort’other? I have 
so many bright idees all of my own! I might have 
lighted de ’ciety an’ made my fortin at de same time! 
Well!” he continued, with a sigh of resignation, “if I 
can’t make my own fortin I can still lighten de ’ciety if 
only dey’d let me; ad’ I’m willin’ to do it for nothin’! 
But people won't ’sent to be lighted by me; soon as ever 
I begins to preach or to lecture in season, an’ out’n season, 
de white folks, dey shut up my mouf, short! It’s trufe 
I’m a-tellin’ of you, Miss Hannah! Dey aint no ways 
like you. Dey can’t ’preciate ge’nus. Now I mus’ say as 
you can, in black or white! An’ when I’s so happy as to 
meet long of a lady like you who can ’preciate me, I’m 
willin’ to do anything in de wide worl’ for her! I’d make 
coffins an’ dig graves for her an’ her friends from one 
year’s end to de t’other free, an’ glad of de chance to do it!” 
concluded the professor, with enthusiastic good-will. 

“T thank you very kindly, Jim Morris; but of course L 
would not like to give you so much trouble,” replied 
Hannah, in perfect innocence of sarcasm. 

“Ta, it wouldn’t be no trouble, Miss Hannah! But 
then, ma’am, I didn’t come over here to pass compliments, 
nor no sich! I come with a message from old madam up 
yonder at Brudenell Hall.” 

“Ah,” said Hannah, in much surprise and more disgust, 
* what may have been her message to me?” 

“Well, Miss Hannah, it may h we been words of com 
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fort, such as would become a Christian lady to send to a 
scrrowing fellow-ereatur’; only it wasn’t,” sighed Jim 
Morris. 

“T want no such hypocritical words from her!” said 
Hannah, indignantly. 

“Well, honey, she didn’t send none!” 

“What did she send?” 

“Well, chile, de madam, she ‘quested of me to come over 
here an’ hand you dis five dollar an’ a half, which she says 
she owes it to vou. An’ also to ax you to send by the 
bearer, which is me, a certain piece of cloth, which she says 
how you’ve done wove for her. An’ likewise to tell you 
as you needn’t come to Bredinell Hall for more work, 
which there is no more to give you. Dere, Miss Hannah, 
dere’s de message jes’ as de madam give it to me, which I 
hopes you'll ’sider as I fotch it in de way of my perfession, 
an’ not take no ‘fence at me, who never meant any towards 
you,” said the professor, deprecatingly. 

“Of course not, Morris. So far from being angry with 
you, I am very thankful to you for coming. You have 
relieved me from a quandary. I didn’t know how to re- 
turn the work or to get the pay. For after what has hap- 
pened, Morris, the cloth might have stayed here and the 
money there, forever, before I would gone near Brudenell 
Hall!” 

Morris slapped his knee with satisfaction, saying: 

“Just what I thought, Miss Hannah! which made me 
the more willing to bring de message. So now if youl 
jest take de money an’ give me de cloth Ill be off. I hag 
got some clocks and umberell’s to mend to-night. And 
dat minds me! if you'll give me dat broken coffee- 
mill o’ yourn Pll fix it at de same time,” said the pro- 
fessor. 


Hannah complied with all his requests and he took his 
departure. 


He had scarcely got out of sight when Hannah had 
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another visitor, Reuben Gray, who entered the hut with 
looks of deprecation and words of apology. 

“ Hannah, woman, I couldn’t wait till Sunday! Icouldn’t 
rest! Knowing of your situation, I felt as if I must come 
to you and say what f had on my mind! Do you forgive 
me?” 

“For what?” asked Hannah in surprise. 

“For coming afore Sunday.” 

“Sit down, Reuben, and don’t be silly. As well have it 
over now as any other time.” 

“Very well, then, Hannah,” said the man. drawing 9 
chair to the table at which she sat working, and seating 
himself. 

“Now, then, what have you to say, Reuben? ” 

“Well, Hannah, my dear, you see I didn’t want to make 
a disturbance while the body of that poor girl lay unburied 
in the house; but now I ask you right up and down who 
is the wretch as wronged Nora?” demanded the man with 
a look of sternness Hannah had never seen on his patient 
tace before. 

“Why do you wish to know, Reuben?” she inquired in 
a low voice. 

“To KILL HIM.” 

“Reuben Gray!!!” 

“Well, what’s the matter, girl?” 

“Would you do MURDER?” 

“Sartainly net, Hannah; but I will kill the villain as 
wronged Nora wherever I find him, as I would a mad 
log.” 

“Tt would be the same thing! It would be murder!” 

“No, i5 wouldn’t, Hannah. It would be honest killing. 
Yor, when a cussed villain hunts down and destroys an 
innocent girl, he ought to be counted an outlaw that any 
man may slay who finds him. And if so be he don’t get 
his death from the first comer, he ought to be sure of it 
from the girl’s nearest male relation or next friend. And 
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if every such scoundrel knew he was sure to die for his 
crime and the law would hold his slayer guiltless, there 
would be a deal less sin and misery in this ed As for 
me, Hannah, I feel it to be my solemn duty, to Nora, to 
womenkind and to the world, to seek out the wretch as 
wronged her and kill him where I find him, just as I would 
a rattlesnake as had bit my child.” 

“They would HANG you for it, Reuben!” shuddered 
Hannah. 

“Then they’d do very wrong! But they’d not hang me, 
Hannah! Thank Heaven, in these here parts we all vally 
our women’s innocence a deal higher than we do our lives, 
or even our honor. And if a man is right to kill another 
in defence of his own life, he is doubly right to do so in 
defence of woman’s honor. And judges and juries know 
it, too, and feel it, as has been often proved. But anyways, 
whether or no,” said Reuben Gray, with the dogged per- 
sistence for which men of his class are often noted, “ I want 
to find that man to give him his dues.” 

“And be hung for it,” said Hannah, curtly. 

“No, my dear, I don't want to be bane for the fellow 
Indee a, to tell the truth, I shouldn’t like it at all; I know 
T shouldn’t beforehand; but at the same time I mustn't 
shrink from doing of my duty first, and suffering for it 
afterwards, if necessary! So now for the rascal’s name, 
Hannah!” 

““Reuben Gray, I cowldn’t tell you if I would, and 1 
wouldn't tell you if I could! What! do you think that I 
—a Christian woman—am going to send you in your blind, 
brutal vengeance to commit the greatest crime you possi- 
bly could commit?” 

“Crime, Hannah! why, it is a holy duty!” 

‘* Duty ! Reuben ! do you live in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century—in a Christian land—and have you been 
going to church all your life, and baring the gospel of 
peace preached to this end ?” 
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“Yes! For the Lord himself is a God of vengeance 
He destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah by fire, and once He 
destroyed the whole world by water!” 

“*The devil can quote Scripture for his purpose,’ Reu- 

_ ben! and I think he is prompting you now! What! do 
you, a mortal, take upon yourself the Divine right of 
punishing sin by death? Reuben, when, from the dust of 
the earth, you can make a man, and breathe into his nos- 
trils the breath of life, then, perhaps, you may talk of 
punishing sin with death. You cannot even make the 
smallest gnat or worm live! How, then, could you dare 
_to stop the sacred breath of life in a man!” said Hannah, 
solemnly. 

“T don’t consider the life of a wretch who has destroyed 
an innocent girl sacred by any means,” persisted 
Reuben. 

“The more sinful the man, the more sacred his life!” 

“Well! I’m blowed to thunder, Hannah, if that ain’t 
the rummest thing as ever I heard said !—the more sinful 
a man, the more sacred his life!!! What will you tell me 
next, I wonder?” 

“Why, this: that if it is a great crime to kill a good 
man, it is the greatest of all crimes to kill a bad one!” 

To this startling theory Reuben could not even attempt 
a reply. He could only stare at her in blank astonish- 
ment. His mental calibre could not be compared with 
Hannah’s in capacity. 

“Have patience, dear Reuben, and I will make it all 
clear to you! The more sinful the man, the more sacred 
his life should be considered, because in that lies the only 
chance of his repentance, redemption and salvation. And 
it is a greater crime to kill a bad man than to kill a good 
one, because if you kill a good man, you kill his body 
only; but if you kill a bad man, you kill both his body 
and his soul! Can’t you understand that now, dear 


Reuben?” 
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Reupen rubbed his forehead, and answered, sullenly, 
like one about to be convinced against his will: 

“Oh, I know what you mean, well enough, for that 
matter.” 

“Then you must know, Reuben, why it is that the wicked 
are suffered to live so long on this earth! People often 
wonder at the mysterious ways of Providence, when they 
see a good man prematurely cut off and a wicked man 
left alive! Why, it isn’t mysterious at all to me! The 
good man was ready to go, and the Lord took him; the 
bad man was left to his chance of repentance. Reuben, 
the Lord, who is the most of all offended by sin, spares 
the sinner a long time to afford him opportunity for 
repentance! If He wanted to punish the sinner with 
death in this world, He could strike the sinner dead! But 
He doesn’t do it, and shall we dare ta? No! we must 
bow in humble submission to His awful words— Ven- 
geance is MINE!’” 

“Hannah, you may be right; I dare say you are; yes, 
ll speak plain—I know you are! but it’s hard to put up 
with such! I feel baffled and disappointed, and ready to 
ery! A man feels ashamed to set down quiet under such 
mortification ! ” 

“Then [ll give you a cure for that! It is the remem- 
brance of the Divine Man and the dignified patience with 
which He bore the insults of the rabble crowd upon His 
day of trial! You know what those insults were, and 
how He bore them! Bow down before His majestic meek- 
ness, and pay Him the homage of obedience to His com- 
mand of returning good for evil!” 

+ You're right, Hannah!” said Gray, with a great strug- 
gle, in which he conquered his own spirit. “ You’re alto- 
gether right, my girl! So you needn’ tell me the name of 
the wrong-doer! And, indeed, you’d better not; for the 
temptation to punish him might be too great for my 
strength, as soon as I am out of your sight and in his!” 
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“Why, Reuben, my lad, I cowld not tell you if I were 
{nclined to do so. I am sworn to secrecy !” 

“Sworn to secrecy ! that’s queer too! Who swore you?” 

“Poor Nora, who died forgiving all her enemies and at 
peace with all the world!” 

“With him too?” 

“With him most of ali! And now, Reuben, I want you 
to listen to me. I met your ideas of vengeance and argued 
them upon your own ground, for the sake of convincing 
you that vengeance is wrong even under the greatest pos- 
sible provocation, such as you believed that we had all 
had. But, Reuben, you are much mistaken! We have 
had no provocation!” said Hannah, gravely. 

“What! no provocation! not in all the wrong done to 
Nora!” 

“There has been no intentional wrong done to Nora!” 

“What! no wrong in all that villany ?” 

“There has been no yillany, Reuben!” 

“Then if that wasn’t villany, there’s none in the world! 
and never was any in the world! that’s all I have got to 
say !” 

‘Reuben, Nora was married to the father of her child. 
He loved ber dearly, and meant her well. You must be- 
lieve this, for it is as true as Heaven!” said Hannah, sol- 
emnly. 

Reuben pricked up his ears; perhaps he was not sorry 
to be entirely relieved from the temptation of killing and 
the danger of hanging. 

And Hannah gave him as satisfactory an explanation 
of Nora’s case as she could give, without breaking her 
promise and betraying Herman Brudenell as the partner 
of Nora’s misfortunes. 

At the close of her narrative Reuben Gray took her hand, 
and holding it, said gravely : 

“Well, my dear girl, I suppose the affair must rest where 
it is for the present. But this makes one thing incumbent 
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upon us.” And having said this, Reuben hesitated so long 
that Hannah took up the word and asked: 

“This makes what incumbent upon us, lad?’ 

“To get married right away!” blurted out the man 

“Pray, have you come into a fortune, Reuben?” inquired 
Hannah, coolly. 

“No, child, but—” 

“Neither have J,” interrupted Hannah. 

“T was a going to say,” continued the man, “that I have 
my hands to work with—” 

‘ For your large family of sisters and brothers—” 

“ And for you and that poor orphan boy, as well! Ard 
I’m willing to do it for you all! And we really must he 
married right away, Hannah! I must have a lawful righit 
to protect you against the slights as you'll be sure to re- 
ceive after what’s happened, if you don’t have a husbana 
to take care of you.” 

He paused and waited for her reply ; but as she did nov 
speak, he began again: 

“Come, Hannah, my dear, what do you say te our being 
married 0’ Sunday ?” 

She did not answer, and he continued: 

“T think as we better had get tied together arter 
morning service! And then you know I'll take you and 
the bit of a baby home long 0’ me, Hannah. And Ill be 
a loving husband to you, my girl; and I'll be a father te 
the little lad with as good a will as ever I was to my own 
orphan brothers and sisters. And [Pll break every bone in 
the skin of any man that looks askance at him too! Don’t 
you fear for yourselt or the child, my dear. The country 
side knows me for a peaceable disposed man; but it had 
rather not provoke me for all that, because it knows when 
I have a just cause of quarrel, I don’t leave my work haif 
done! Come, Hannah, what do you say, my dear? Shalt 
it be o’ Sunday? You won’t answer me? What! crying, 
my girl? crying! what’s that “or?” 
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Tie tears were streaming from Hannah’s eyes. She took 
ap her apron and buried her face in its folds. 

“Now what’s all that about?” continued Reuben, in 
distress; then suddenly brightening up, he said—‘ Oh, I 
- know now! You're a-thinking of Nancy and Peggy! 
Don’t be afeard, Hannah! They won’t do, nor say, nor 
2ven so much as look anything to hurt your feelings! and 
they had better not, if they know whicn side their bread 
is kuttered! JI am the master of my own house, I reckon, 
poor as itis! And my wife will be the mistress; and my 
sisters must keep their proper places! Come, Hannah! 
come, my darling, what do you say to me?” he whispered, 
putting his arm over her shoulders, while he tried to draw 
the apron from her face. 

She dropped the apron, lifted her face, looked at nim 
through her falling tears, and answered: 

“This is what I have to say to you, dear, dearest, best 
Joved Reuben! I feel your goodness in the very depths 
ef my heart; I thank you with all my soul; I will love 
you—you only—in silence and in solitude, all my life; I 
will pray for you daily and nightly ; but—” she stopped 
and sobbed. 

“ But—” said Reuben, breathlessly. 

“T will never carry myself and my dishonor under your 
honest roof.” 

Reuben caught his suspended breath with a sharp gasp 
und gazed in blank dismay upon the sobbing woman for a 
‘ew minutes, and then he said: 

“Hannah—oh my Lord! Hannah, you never mean to 
gay that you won’t marry me?” 

“T mean just that, Reuben.” 

“‘Oh, Hannah, what have I done to offend you? I never 
meant to do it! I don’t even know how I’ve done it!) I’m 
such a blundering animal! But tell me what it is, and I 
will beg your pardon!” 

“Tt is nothing, you 7004, true heart! nothing! But you 
°-~e two sisters—” 
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“There, I knew it! It’s Nancy and Peggy! They've 
been doing something to hurt your feelings! Well, Han- 
nah, they shall come here and ask your forgive.ess, or else 
they shall leave my home and go to earn their living in 
somebody’s kitchin! I’ve been a father to them: gals; but 
I won’t suffer them to insult my own dear Hannah!” burst 
forth Reuben, indignantly. 

“Dear Reuben, you are totally mistaken! Your sisters 
no more than yourself have ever given me the least cause 
of offence. They could not, dear Reuben! They must be 
good girls, being your sisters.” 

“Well, if neither I nor my sisters have hurt your feel- 
ings, Hannah, what in the name of sense did you mean by 
saying—(I hate even to repeat the words)—that you would 
not marry me?” 

“Reuben, reproach has fallen upon my name—unde- 
served, indeed, but not the less severe. You have young, 
unmarried sisters, with nothing but their good names to 
take them through the world. For their sakes, dear, you 
must not marry me and my reproach!” 

“Ts that all you mean, Hannah?” 

ce Ae 

“Then I will marry you!” 

“Reuben, you must give me up.” 

“{ won't, I say! So there, now.” 

“Dear Reuben, I value your affection more than I do 
anything in this world except duty; but I cannot permit 
you to sacrifice yourself to me,” said Hannah, struggling 
hard to repress the sobs that were again rising in her 
bosom. 

“Hannah, I begin to think you want to drive me crazy 
or break my heart! What sacrifice would it be for me to 
marry you and adopt that poor child? The only sacrifice 
i can think of would be to give you up! But I won’t da 
it! no! I won’t for nyther man nor mortal! You pro- 
mised to marry me, Hannah, and 1 won’t free your prom: 
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ise! but I will keep you to it, and marry you, if I die for 
it!” grimly persisted Reuben Gray. 

And before she could reply, they were interrupted by a 
knock at the door. 

“Come in!” said Hannah, expecting to see Mrs. Jones, 
av some other humble neighbor. 

The door was pushed gently open, and a woman of exe 
ceeding beauty stood upon the threshold. 

Her slender but elegant form was clothed in the deepest 
snourning; her pale, delicate face was shaded by the 
hiackest ringlets; her large, dark eyes were fixed with the 
saddest interest upon the face of Hannah Worth. 

Hannah arose in great surprise to meet her. 

* You are Miss Worth, I suppose?” said the young 
stranger, in a soft voice. 

“Yes, Miss; what is your will with me?” 

“Tum the Countess of Hurstmonceux. Will you let 
me rest here a little while?” she asked, with a sweet 
smile. 

Hannah gazed at the speaker in the utmost astonish- 
n.ent, furgetting to answer her question, or offer a seat, or 
even to shut the door, through which the wintry wind 
was blowing fiercely. 

What! was this beautiful pale young creature the Count- 
ess of Hurstmonceux, the rival of Nora, the wife of Her- 
man Brudenell, the “bad, artful woman” who had en- 
érapped the young Oxonian into a discreditable marriage ? 
Impossible ! 

While Hannah stood thus dumb-foundered before the 
visitor, Reuben came forward with rude courtesy, closed 
the door, placed a chair before the fire, and invited the 
young lady to be seated. 

The countess, with a gentle bow of thanks, passed on, 
sank into the chair, and let her sable furs glip from her 
ghoulders in a drift around her feet 
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CHAPTER) AMii. 


THE FORSAKEN WIFE. 


He prayeth best who loveth most 
All things both great and small, 
For the good God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all— COLERIDGE. 


ah account for the strange visit of the Countess of Hurst 
monceux to Hannah Worth, we must change the 
scene to Brudenell Hall. 

From the time of her sudden arrival at her husband's 
house, every hour had been fraught with suffering to 
Berenice. 

In the first instance, where she had expected to give a 
joyful surprise, she had only given a painful shock ; where 
she had looked for a cordial welcome, she had received a 
cold repulse; finally, where she had hoped her presence 
would confer happiness, it had brought misery ! 

On the very evening of her arrival, her husband, atter 
meeting her with reproaches, had fled from the house, 
leaving no clue to his destination, and giving no reason 
for his strange proceeding. 

Berenice did not understand this. She cast her memory 
wack, through all the days of her short married life spent 
with Herman Brudenell, and she sought diligently for 
anything in her conduct that might have given him offence. 
She could find nothing. Neither in all their intercourse 
had he ever accused her ef any wrong-doing. On the con- 
trary, he had been profuse in words of admiration, pro- 
testations of love and vows of tidelity. Now what had 
caused this fatal change in his feelings and conduct to- 
wards her? Berenice could not teli; her mind was as 
thoroughiy perplexed as her heart was deeply wounded! 
At first she did not know that he was gane forever. She 
thought that he would return in an hour or two and 
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openly accuse her of some fault, or that he would in som 
manner betray the cause of offence which he must suppos* 
she had given him. And then, feeling sure of her inno- 
cence, she knew she could exonerate herself from every 
shadow of blame—except from that of loving him too well, 
if he should consider that a fault. 

Therefore she waited patiently for his return, but who 
the night passed and he had not come she grew more ani 
more uneasy, and when the next day had passed without 
his making his appearance, her uneasiness rose to intoler- 
able anxiety. 

The visit of poor Nora at night had aroused at once her 
suspicions, her jealousy and her compassion. She half 
believed that in this girl she saw her rival in her husband’s 
affections, the cause of her own repudiation and—what 
was more bitter still to the childless Hebrew wife—the 
mother of his children! This had been very terrible! 
But to the Jewish woman the child of her husband, even 
if it is at the same time the child of her rival, is as sacred 
as her own. Berenice was loyal, conscientious and com- 
passionate. In the anguish of her own deeply wounded 
and bleeding heart, she had pitied and pleaded for poor 
Nora—had even asserted her own authority as mistress of 
the house, for the sake of protecting Nora—her husband’s 
other wife, as in the merciful construction of her gentle 
spirit she had termed the unhappy girl! But then, ‘my 
eaders, you must remember that Berenice was a Jewess. 
This poor unloved Leah would have sheltered the belovec 
Rachel. We all know how her generous intentions were 
carried out. A second and a third day passed and still 
there came no news of Herman. 

Berenice, prostrated with the heart-wasting sickness of 
hope deferred, kept her own room. Mrs. Brudenell was 
indignant at her son, not for his neglect of his lovely young 
wife, but for his indifference to a wealthy countess! She 
deferred her iourney tc Washington in consideration of 
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her noble daughter-in-law, and in the hope of her son’s 
speedy reappearance and reconciliation with his wife, 
when—she anticipated—they would all go to Washington 
together—where the Countess of Hurtsmonceux would 
certainly be the lioness and the Misses Brudenell th: 
belles of the season. 

On the evening of the fourth day, while Berenice lay 
exhausted upon the sofa of her bed-room, her maid en- 
tered the chamber saying: 

“Please, my lady, you remember the young woman that 
was here on Friday evening? ” 

“Yes!”—Berenice was up on her elbow in an instant 
looking eagerly into the gitl’s face. 

“Your ladyship ordered me to make inquiries about 
her, but I could get no news except from the old man who 
took her home out of the snow-storm and who came back 
and said she was ill.” 

“T know! I know! You told me that before! But you 
have heard something else! What is it?” 

“My lady, the old woman Dinah, who went to nurse 
her, never came back till to-day, that is the reason f 
couldn’t hear any more news until to-night.” 

“Well! well! well! Your news! Out with it, girl!” 

“My lady, she is dead and buried!” 

“Wao?” 

“The young woman, my lady. She died on Saturday, 
She was buried to-day!” 

Berenice sank back on the sofa and covered her face 
with her hands. So! her dangerous rival was gone! the 
poor unhappy girl was dead! Berenice was jealous, but 
pitiful. And she experienced in the same moment a sense 
of infinite relief and a feeling of the deepest compassion. 

Neither mistress nor maid spoke for several minutes. 
The latter was the first to break silence. 

“My lady!” 

“Well, Phebe?” 
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“There was something else I had to tell you.” 

“What was it?” 

“The young woman left a child, my lady.” 

“A child! !”—Again Berenice was up on her elbow, her 
eyes fixed upon the speaker and blazing with eager 
interest ’ 
“Tt ig a boy, my lady; but they don’t think it wil] 

ive!” : 

“A boy! he shali live! he is mine! my son! I will have 
him! since bis mother is dead, it is J who have the best 
right to him!” exclaimed the countess, vehemently, rising 
to her feet. 

The maid recoiled—she thought her mistress had sud- 
denly gone mad! 

“Pheebe!” said the countess, eagerly, “what is the 
hour?” 

“Nearly eleven, my lady.” 

“Has it cleared off?” 

“No, my lady, is has come on to rain hard; it is 
pouring.” 

The countess went to the windows of her room; but 
they were too closely shut and warmly curtained to give 
her any information as to the state of the weather without 
Then she hurried impatiently into the passage where tht, 
ne end window remained with its shutters still unclosed, 
and she looked out. The rain was lashing the glass witl) 
fury. She turned away and sought her own room again— 
2zomplaining : 

“Oh, I can never go to-night! It is too late and toc 
stormy! Mrs. Brudenell would think me crazy, and the 
woman at the hut would never let me have my son. Yet. 
oh! what would I not give to have him on my bosom to- 
night,” said Berenice, pacing feverishly about the room. 

“My lady,” said the maid, uneasily, “I don’t think you 
are well at all this evening. ‘Von’t you let me give you 
some sal-volatile?” 
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“No, I don’t want any!” replied the countess, without 
stopping in her restless walk. 

“But, my lady, indeed you are not well!” persisted the 
affectionate creature. 

“No, I am not well, Phoebe! My heart is sore, sore, 
Phebe! But that child would be a balm to it! If | 
could press my son to my bosom, Phcebe, he would dxsw 
out all the fire and pain!” 

“ But, my lady, he is not your son!” said the maid, with 
tears of alarm starting in her eyes. 

“ He ts, gin! Now that his mother is dead, he is mine! 
Who has a better right to him than I, ] wonder? His 
mother is gone! his father—” here the countess suddenly 
recollected herself, and as she looked into her maid’s 
astonished face, she felt how far apart were the ideas of 
the Jewish matron and the Christian maiden. She con- 
trolled her emotion, took her seat, and said: 

“Don’t be alarmed, Pheebe. I am only a little nervous 
to-night, my girl. And I want something more satisfactory 
than a little dog to pet.” 

“T don’t think, my lady, you could get anything in the 
world more grateful, or more faithful, or more easy to 
manage, than a little dog. Certainly not a baby. Babies 
is awful, my lady. They ain’t got a bit of gratitude or 
faithfulness in them; and after you have toted them about 
all day, you may tote them about all night. And then 
they are bawling from the first day of January until the 
thirty-first day of December. Take my adyice, my lady 
and stick to the little dogs, and let babies alone if you love 
your peace.” 

The countess smiled faintly and kept silence. But—she 
kept her resolution also. 

The last words that night spoken after she was in bed, 
and when she was about to dismiss her maid, were these: 

“Phoebe, mind that you are not to say one word to any 
human being of the subject cf cur conversation to-night 
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3ut you are to call me at eight o’clock, have my breekias! 
rought to me bere at half-past eight, and the carriage at 
vhe door at nine. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, my lady,” answered the girl, who immediately 
went to the small room, adjoining her mistress’s chamber, 
where she usually sat by day and slept by night. 

The countess could only sleep in perfect darkness; so. 
when Pheebe had put out all the lights, she took advantaye 
of that darkness to leave her door open, so that she could 
listen if her mistress was restless or wakeful. The maid 
soon discovered that her mistress was wakeful and restless. 

The countess could not sleep for contemplating her pro- 
ject of the morning. According to her Jewish ideas, the 
motherless son of her husband was as much hers as though 
she had brought him into the world. And thus she, poor, 
unloved and childless wife, was delighted with the son that 
she thought had dropped from heaven into her arms. 

That any one should venture to raise the slightest objec- 
tion to her taking possession of her own son, never entere-1 
the mind of Berenice. She imagined that even Mrs. Brudeé 
nell, who had treated the mother with the utmost scon. 
and contumely, must turn to the son with satisfaction and 
desire. 

In cautioning Phebe to secrecy, she had not done so in 
dread of opposition from any quarter, but with the design 
of giving Mrs. Brudenell a pleasant surprise. 

She intended to go out in the morning as if for a drive, , 
so go to the hut, take possession of the boy, bring him 
home and lay him in his grandmother’s jap. And she 
auiticipated for her reward her child’s affection, her hus- 
band’s love, and her mother’s cordial approval. 

Full of excitement from these thoughts, Berenice could 
not sleep ; but tossed from side to side in her bed like one 
suffering from pain or fever. 

Her faithful attendant, who had loved her mistress well 
enough to leave home and country and follow her across 
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the seas to the Western World, lay awake anxiously 
listening to her restless motions until rear morning, when, 
overcome by watching, she fell asleep. 

The maid, who had been the first to close her eyes, was 
the first to open them. Remembering her mistress’s order 
to be called at eight o’clock, she sprang out of bed and 
looked at her watch. To her consternation she found 
that it was half-past nine. 

She flew to her mistress’s room and threw open the 
blinds, letting in a flood of morning light. 

And then she went to the bedside and drew hack the 
curtains and looked upon the face of the sleeper. Such a 
pale, sad, worn-looking face! with the full lips closed, the 
Jong black lashes lying on the waxen cheeks, the slendea 
black brows slightly contracted, and the long purplish 
black hair flowing down each side aud resting upon the 
swelling bosom; her arms were thrown up over the pilluw, 
and her hands clasped over her head. This attitude 
added to the utter sadness and weariness of her aspect. 

Phoebe slowly shook her head, murmuring: 

“T can’t think why a lady having beauty and wealth 
und rank should break her heart about any scamp of a 
man! Why couldn’t she have purchased an estate with 
her money and settled down in Old England? And if she 
must have married, why didn’t she marry the marquis? 
Lack-a-daisy-me! I wish she had never seen this young 
scamp! She didn’t sleep the whole night! I know it 
was after four o’clock in the morning that J dropped off, 
and the last thing I knew was trying to keep awake and 
listen to her tossing! Well, whatever her appointment 
was this morning, she has missed it by a good hour and a 
half; that she has, and I’m glad of it. Sleep is the best 
part of life, and there isn’t anything in this world werth 
waking up for as I’ve found out yet! Let her sJeep m; 


she’s dead for it anyway. So let her sleep on and V’U 
take the blame.” 
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And with this the judicious Phebe carefully drew the 
ted curtains again, closed the window shutters, and with- 
drew to her own room to complete her toilet. 

After a little while Phoebe went below to get her break- 
ast, which she always took in the housekeeper’s room. 

Mrs. Spicer had breakfasted long before, and so she met 
the girl with a sharp rebuke for keeping late hours. 

“Pray,” she inquired, mockingly, “is it the fashion in 
the country you came from for servants to be abed until 
ten o’clock in the morning? ” 

“That depends on circumstances,” answered Pheebe, 
with assumed gravity; “the servants of noble families 
like the Countess of Hurstmonceux’s lie late; but the 
servants of common folks like yours have to get up early.” 

“Like ours, you impudent minx! Tl have you to 
knew that our family—the Brudenells—are as good as any 
ovher tamily in the world! But it is not the custom here 
for the maids to lie in bed until all hours of the morning, 
aid that you'll find!” cried Mrs. Spicer, in a passion. 

“Youll find yourself discharged if you go on in this 
way! You seem to forget that my lady is the mistress of 
this house,” said Phoebe, seating herself at the table, which 
was covered with the litter of the housekeeper’s breakfast. 

Before the housekeeper had time to reply, or the lady’s 
maid had time to pour out her cold coffee, the drawing- 
room bell rang. And soon after Jovial entered to say that 
Mis. Brudenell required the attendance of Phcebe. The 
xirl arose at once and went up to the drawing-room. 

“How is the countess this morning?” was the first 
question of Mrs. Brudenell. 

“ My lady is sleeping; she has had abad night; I thought 
it best not to awake her,” answered Pheebe. — 

“You did right. Let me know when she is awake and 
ready fo receive me. You may go now.” 

Pheebe returned to her cold and comfortless breakfast, 
and had but just finished it when a second bell rang, 
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This time it was her mistress’s and she hurried to an 
swer it. 

The countess was already in her dressing-gown and 
slippers, seated before her toilet-table, and holding a watch 
in her hand. 

“Oh, Phebe,” she exclaimed, “how could you have dis- 
obeyed me so! It is after ten o’clock!” 

“My lady, I will tell you the truth. You were #o rest- 
less last night that you could not sleep, and I was so 
anxious for fear you were going to be ill, that indeed J 
could not. And so I lay awake listening at you till afte: 
four o’clock this morning, when I dropped off out of shee 
exhaustion, and so [ overslept myself until half-past nine 
and then my lady, I thought, as you had had such a bad 
night, and as it was too late for you to keep your appoint- 
ment with yourself, and as you were sleeping so finely, 3 
had better not wake you. I beg your pardon, my lady, 
if I did wrong, and I hope no harm has been done.” 

“Not much harm, Pheebe; but something that should 
have been finished by this time, is yet to begin—that is 
all. In future, Phoebe, try to obey me.” 

“Indeed I will, my lady.” 

“And now do my hair as quickly as possible.” 

Pheebe’s nimble fingers soon accomplished _ their 
task. 

“And now go and order the carriage to come round di- 
rectly ; and then bring me a cup of coffee,” said the lady, 
rising to adjust her own dress. 

Phoebe hurried off to obey, and soon returned, bringing 
a delicate little breakfast, served on a tray. 

By the time the countess had drank the coffee, and 
tusted the rice waffles and broiled partridge, the carriage 
was announced, and she put on her bonnet and sables and 
~ went below. 

Mrs. Brudenell met her in the lower hall. 
‘Ah, Berenice, my dear, IT am glad to see that you are 
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going for an airing at last. The morning is beautiful after 
the storm,”’ she said. 

‘*Yes, mamma,” replied the countess, rather avoiding 
the interview. 

*‘ Which way will you drive, my dear?” 

“‘T think through the valley ; it is sheltered from the 
wind there. Good-morning.” 

And the lady entered the carriage, and gave her order. 

The carriage road through the valley was necessarily 
much longer and more circuitous than the footpath with 
which we are so familiar. The footpath, we know, went 
straight down the steep precipice of Brudenell hill, across 
the bottom, and then straight up the equally steep ascent 
of Hut hill. Of course this route was impracticable for 
any wheeled vehicle. The carriage therefore turned off to 
the left, into a road that wound gradually down the hill- 
side, and as gradually ascended the opposite heights. The 
carriage drew up at a short distance from the hut, and the 
countess alighted and walked to the door. We have seen 
what a surprise her arrival caused, and now we must re- 
turn to the interview between the wife of Herman and the 
sister of Nora. 
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CHAPTER AVIT. 


THE COUNTESS AND THE CHILD, 


With no misgiving thought or doubt 
Her fond arms clasped his child about 
In the full mantle of her leve; 
For who so loves the darling flowers 
Must love the bloom of human bowers, 
The types of brightest things above. 
One day—one sunny winter day— 
She prest it to her tender breast: 
The sunshine of its head there lay 
As pillowed on its native rest. 
THOMAS BUCHANAN REED. 


ADY HBURSTMONCEUX and Hannah Worth sat ops 

posite each cther in silence. The lady with her 

eyes fixed thoughtfully on the floor—Hannah waiting for 
the visitor to disclose the object of her visit. 

Reuben Gray had retired to the farthest end of the 
room, in delicate respect to the lady; but finding that she 
continued silent, it at last dawned upon his mind that his 
absence was desirable. So he came forward with awkward 
courtesy, saying : 

“Tfannah, I think the lady would like to be alone witty 
you; so I will bid you good-day, and come again to 
morrow.” 

“Very well, Reuben,” was all that the woman ocoula 
answer in the presence of a third person, 

And after shaking Hannah’s hand, and pulling his fore- 
lock to the visitor, the man went away. 

As soon as he was clearly gone, the countess turned to 
the weaver, and said: 

“ Hannah—your name 7s Hannah, I think?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Well, Hannah, I have come to thank you for your 
tender care of my son, and to relieve you of him!” gaid 
the countess, gently. 
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“Madam !!” exclaimed the amazed woman, staring point- 
blank at the visitor. 

“Why, what is the matter, girl? What have I said that 
you should glare at me in that way?” petulantly de- 
manded the lady. 

“Madam, you astonish me! Your son is not here. | 
know nothing about your son; not even that you had a 
gon,” replied Hannah. 

“Oh, I+see,” said the lady, with a faint smile; “you are 
angry because I have left him on your hands so many 
days. Thatis pardonable in you. But you see, my gir’, 
it was not my fault. I never even heard of the little fel- 
low’s existence until late last night. I could not sleep for 
thinking of him. And I came here as soon as I had had 
my breakfast.” 

“Madam, can a lady have a son and not know it?” ex 
claimed Hannah, her amazement fast rising to alarm, fur 
she was beginning to suppose her visitor a maniac escaped 
from Bedlam. 

“Nonsense, Hannah; do not be so hard to propitiate, 
my good woman! I have explained to you how it hay. 
pened! Icameas soon as I could! I am willing to re- 
ward you liberally for all the trouble you have had with 
him. So now show me my son, there’s a good soul.” 

“Poor thing! poor, poor thing! so young and s0 per- 
fectly crazy !” muttered Hannah, looking at the countess 
with blended pity and fear. 

“ Come, Hannah, show me my son, and have done with 
shis !” said the visitor, rising. 

“Don’t, my lady; don’t go on this way; you know you 
have no son; be good, now, and tell me if youreally are the 
Countess of Hurstmonceux; or if not, tell me who you 
are, and where you live, and let me take you back to your 
friends,” pleaded Hannah, taking her visitor by the hands. 

“Oh, there he is now,” peelaamed the countess, shaking 
Ween off, and going jon ards the bed where she saw the 


oabe lying. 
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flannah sprang after her, clasped her around the waist 
and holding her tightly, cried out in terror: 

“ Don’t, my lady! for Heaven’s sake don’t hurt the chilc | 
Iz is such a poor little mite; he cannot live many days; 
he must die; and it will be a great blessing that he does; 
but still, for all that, I mustn’t see him killed before my 
very face. No, you shan’t, my lady! you shan’t go anigh 
Sim! You shan’t, indeed!” exclaimed Hannah, as the 
countess struggled once to free herself. 

“ How dare you hold me!” exclaimed Berenice. 

“Because I am strong enough to do so, my lady, without 
your leave! And because you are not yourself, my lady, 
and you might kill the child,” said Hannah, resolutely 
enough, though, to tell the truth, she was frightened almost 
out of her senses. 

“Not myself? Are you crazy, woman?” indignantly 
demanded Bereuice. 

“No, my lady, but you are! Oh, do try to compose your 
oind, or you may do yourself a mischief!” pleaded Hannah, 

Berenice suddenly ceased to struggle, and became per- 
fectly quiet. Hannah was resolved not to be deceived, and 
held-her firmly as ever. 

“Hannah,” said the countess, “I begin to see how it is 
that you think me mad. You, a Christian maid, and IJ, a 
Jewish matron, do not understand each other. We think, 
and look, and speak from different points of view. You 
think I mean to say that the child upon the bed is the son 
of my own bosom!” 

“You said so, my lady.” 

“No, I said he w 

pe: as my son—I meant my son by mar 
riage and by adoption.” 

“T do not understand you, madam.” 

“Well, I fear you don’t. I will try to explain. He is” 
—the lady’s voice faltered and broke down—he is my 
husband's son, and so, his mother being dead, he becomes 
mine,” breathed Berenice, in > faint voice. 
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“Madam!” exclaimed Hannah, drawing back and red- 
tening to the very edge of her hair. 

“He is the son of Herman Brudenell, and so—” 

“My lady! how dare you say such a thing as that?” 
fiercely interrupted Hannah. 

“ Because, oh, Heaven! it is true,” moaned Berenice, “it 
is true, Hannah! Would to the Lord it were not!” 

“Lady Hurstmonceux—” 

“Stop! listen to me first, Hannah! I do.not blame 
your poor sister. Heaven knows I pitied her very much, 
and did all [ could to protect her the night she came to 
Brudenell Hall.” 

“T know you did, madam,” said Hannah, her heart soft- 
ening at the recollection of what she had heard of the 
countess’ share ip that scene between Nora and Mrs. Bru- 
denell. 

“She knew nothing of me when she met my husband, 
and she could not help loving him any more than I cou\] 
—any more than TI could,” she repeated lowly to hersell ; 
“and so, though it wrings my heart to think of it, I car- 
not blame her, Kannah—” 

“My lady, yon have no right to blame her,” interrupted 
Nora’s sister. 

“T know it,” meekly replied the wronged wife. 

“You bave ne right to blame her, because she was per- 
fectly blameless in the sight of Heaven.” 

Berenice looked up with surprise, sighed and continued: 

“However that may be, Hannah, I am not her judge, 
and do not presume to arraign her. May she rest in peace! 
But her child! Herman’s child! my child! It is of him I 
wish to speak! Oh, Hannah, give him to me! I want 
him so much! I long for him so intensely! My heart 
warms to him so ardently! He will be such a comfort, 
such a blessing, such a salvation to me, Hannah! I will 
love him so well, and rear him so carefully, and make him 
se happy! I will educate him. provide for all his wants, 
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and give him a profession. And if I am never reconciled 
to my husband ”—here again her voice faltered and broke 
down; but after a dry sob, she resumed: “If i am never 
reconciled to my husband, I will make his son my heir: 
for I hold all my large property in my own right, Hannah’ 
Say, will you give me my husband’s son?” 

“But, my lady—” 

“ Ah! ao not refuse me!” interrupted the countess. “I 
am so unhappy! I am alone in the world, with no one 
for me to love, and no one to love me!” 

“You have many blessings, madam.” 

“T have rank and wealth and good looks, if you mean 
them. Put,ah! do you think they make a woman happy?” 

“No, madam.” 

“Listen, Hannah! My poor father was an apostate to 
his faith. My nation cast me off for being his daughter 
and for marrying a Christian. My parents are dead. My 
people are estranged. My husband alienated. But still I 
huve one comfort and one hope! My comfort is—the 
simple existence of my husband! Yes, Hannah! alienated 
su he is, it is a comfort to me to know that HE Lives. If 
it were not for that, I myself should die! Oh, Hannah! 
it is common enough to talk of being willing to die for one 
we love! It is easy to die! much easier sometimes than to 
live! the last is often very hard! TI will do more than die 
for my love! I will live for him! live through long years 
of dreary loneliness, taking my consolation in rearing his 
son, if you will give me the boy, and hoping in some dis- 
tant future for his returr, when I can present his boy te 
him, and say to him: ‘Tf you cannot love me for my own 
sake, try to love me a little for his!’ Oh, Hannah! do not 
dash this last hope from me! give me the boy!” 

Hannah bent her head in painful thought. To grant 
Lady Hurstmonceux’s prayer, would be to break her vow, 
by virtually acknowledging the parentage of Ishmael and 
betraying Herman Brudenell. And to do tbis without 
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effecting any real good to the lady or the child, since in 
all human probability the child’s hours were already 
numbered. 

“Hannah! will -you speak to me?” pleaded Berenice. 

“Yes, my lady. I was wishing to speak to you all 
along; but you would not give me a chance. If you had, 
my lady, you would not have been compelled to talk so 
much. I wished to ask you then what I ask you now: 
What reason have you for thinking and speaking so ill of 
my sister as you do?” 

“T do not blame her; I told you so.” 

“You cover her errors with a veil of charity; that is 
what you mean, my lady! She needs no such veil! My 
sister is as innocent as an angel. And you, my lady, are 
mistaken.” 

“Mistaken? as to—to? Oh, Hannah! how am I mis- 
taken?” asked the countess, with sudden eagerness, per- 
haps with sudden hope. 

“Tf you will compose yourself, my lady, and come and 
sit down, I will tell you the truth, as I have told it to 
every body.” 

Lady Hurstmonceux went and dropped into her chair, 
and gazed at Hannah with breathless interest. 

Hannah drew another chair forward, and sat down 
opposite to the countess. 

“Now, then,” said Berenice, eagerly. 

“My lady, what I have to tell is soon said. My sister 
was buried in her wedding-ring. Her son was born in 
wedlock.” 

The Countess of Hurstmonceux started to her feet, 
clasped her hands and gazed into Hannah’s very soul: 
The light of an infinite joy irradiated her face. 

“Ts this true?” she exclaimed. 

“Tt is true.” 

“Then I have been mistaken! Oh, how widely mis- 
taken! Thank heaven! Oh, thank heaven!” 
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And the wountess of Hurstmonceux sank back in het 
chair, covered her face with her hands, and burst inte 
tears. 

Hannah felt very uncomfortable; her conscience re- 
proached her ; she was self-implicated in a deception ; and 
this to one of her integrity of character wus very painful 
Literally, she had spoken the truth; but the countess hac 
drawn false inferences and deceived herself; and she could 
not undeceive her without breaking her oath to Nora and 
betraying Herman Brudenell. 

Then she pitied that beautiful, pale woman, who was 
weeping so violently. And she arose and poured out the 
last of poor Nora’s bottle of wine, and brought it to her, 
saying : 

“Drink this, my lady, and try and compose yourself.” 

Berenice drank the wine and thanked the woman, and 
then said: 

“T was very wrong to take up such fancies as I did; but 
then you do not know how strong the circumstances were 
that led me to such fancies. I am glad and sorry and 
ashamed, all at once, Hannah! Glad to find my own and 
my mother-in-law’s suspicions all unfounded; sorry that 
I ever entertained them against my dear husband ; and 
ashamed—oh! how much ashamed that I ever betrayed 
them to any one.” 

“You were seeking to do him a service, my lady 
when you did so,” said Hannah, remorsefully and con 
passionately. 

“Yes, indeed IT was! And then I was not quite myself! 
Oh! [have suffered so much in my short life, Hannah! 
And FT met such a cruel disappointment on my arrival 
here! But there! IT am talking too much again! Har 
nah, I entreat you to forget all that I have said to you. 
And if you cannot forget it, I implore you most earnestly 
never to repeat it to any one.” 

“T will not indeed, madare 
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The Countess of Hurstmonceux arose and walked to the 
bed, turned down the shawl that covered the sleeping 
child, and gazed pitifully upon him. 

Hannah did not now seek to prevent her. 

“Oh, poor little fellow, how feeble he looks! Hannah, 
#t seems such a pity that all the plans I formed for his 
ature welfare should be lost because he is not what I sup- 
oosed him to be; it seems hard that the revelation which 
has made me happy, should make him unfortunate; or, 
rather, that it should prevent his good fortune! And it 
shall not do so entirely. It is true, I cannot now adopt 
him—the child of a stranger—-and take him home and 
rear him as my own, as I should have done had he been 
what I fancied him to be. Because it might not be right 
you know, and my husband might not approve it. And, 
oh, Hannah, I have grown so timid lately that I dread, [ 
dread more than you can imagine, to do anything that he 
might not hike. Not that he is a domestic tyrant either. 
You have lived on his estate long enough to know thut 
Herman Brudenell is all that is good and kind. But thes 
you see Jam all wrong—and always was so. Everything 
I do is ill done—and always was so. It is all my own 
fault, and I must try to amend it, if ever I am to hope for 
happiness. So I must not do anything unless I am sure 
that it will not displease him, therefore I must not take 
this child of a stranger home, and rear him as my own 
But I will do all that I can for him here. At present hig 
dittle wants are all physical. Take this purse, dear woman, 
and make him as comfortable as you can. I think he 
ought to have medical attendance; procure it for him; get 
everything he needs; and when the purse is empty bring 
it to me to be replenished. So much for the present. If 
he lives, I will pay for his schooling, and see that he is 
apprenticed to some good master to learn a trade.” 

And with these words the countess held out a well-filled 
purse to Hannah. 
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With a deep blueh Haunah shook her head, and put the 
offered bounty back, saying: 

“No, my lady, no; Nora’s child must not become the 
object of your charity. It will not do. My nephew’s wants 
are few, and will not be felt long; I can supply them all 
while he lives. I thank you all the same, madain.” 

Berenice looked serionsiy disappointed. Again she 
pressed her bounty upon Hannah, saying: 

“T do not really think you are right to refuse assistance 
tat is proffered to this poor child.” 

But Hannah was firm as she replied: 

“T know that I am right, madam. And so long as I am 
able and willing to supply all his wants myself, and so long 
as I do supply them, I do him no injury in refusing for 
bim the help of others.” 

“But do you have to supply all his wants? I suppose 
tliat his father must be a poor man, but is he so poor ag 
nt to be able to render you some assistance ? ” 

Hannah paused a moment in thought before answering 
this question, then she said: 

“His father is dead, my lady,”—(dead to him was her 
mental reservation. ) 

“ Poor orphan,” sighed the countess, with the tears spring: 
ing to her eyes; “and you will not let me do anything for 
him? ” 

“T prefer to take care of him myself, madam, for the 
short time that he will need care,” replied Hannah. 

“Well, then,” sighed the lady, as she restored her purse 
to her pocket—‘ remember this—if from any circumstances 
whatever you should change your mind, and be willing te 
accept my protection for this child, come to me frankly 
and you will find that IT have not changed my mind. IT 
shall always be glad to do anything in my power for this 
poor babe.” : 

“T thank you, my lady; T thank you very much,” sai¢ 
Hannah, without committing herself to any promise. 
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What instinct was it that impelled the countess to stoop 
and kiss the brow of the sleeping babe, and then to catch 
him up and press him fondly to her heart? Who can tell? 

The action awoke the infant, who opened his large blue 
eyes to the gaze of the lady. 

“Hannah, you need not think this boy is going to die? 
He is only a skeleton; but in his strong, bright eyes there 
is no sign of death—but certainty of life! Take the word 
of one who has the blood of a Hebrew prophetess in her 
veins for that!” said Berenice, with solemnity. 

“ ft will be as the Lord wills, my lady,” Hannah rever- 
ently replied. 

The countess laid the infant back upon the bed and then 
dicew her sable cloak around her shoulders, shook hands 
with Hannah, and departed. 

Hannah Worth stood looking after the lady for some lit- 
Js space of time. Hannah was an accurate reader of 
eiaracter, and she had seen at the first glance that this 
pale, sad, but most beautiful woman could not be the bad, 
artful and deceitful creature that her husband had been 
sed te believe and to represent her. And she wondered 
what mistake it could possibly have been that had estranged 
Herman Brudenell from his lovely wife and left his heart 
vacant for the reception of another and a most fatal 
passion. 

“ Whatever it may have been, I have nothing to do with 
it. I pity the gentle lady; but I cannot accept her bounty 
for Nora’s child,” said Hannah, dismissing the subject from 
her thoughts and returning to her work. 

In this manner, from one plausible motive, or another, 
vas all help rejected for the orphan boy. 

It seemed as if Providence were resolved to cast the in- 
funt helpless upon life, to show the world what a poor boy 
might make of himself, by God’s blessing, on his own yr 
aided efforts ! 

13 
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CHOP TH Bi Dov Ler: 


BERENICE. 


Her cheeks grew pale and dim her eye, 

Her voice was low, her mirth was stay’@ 5 
Upon her heart there seemed to lie 

The darkness of a nameless shade ; 
She paced the house from room to room, 

Her form became a walking gloom.—READ. 


T was yet early in the afternoon when Berenice reached 
Brudenell Hall. 

Before going to her own apartments, she looked into the 
drawing-room, and seeing Mrs. Brudenell, inquired: 

“Any news of Herman yet, mamma, dear?” 

“No, love, not yet. You’ve had a pleasant drive. 
Berenice ?” 

“Very pleasant.” 

“T thought so; you have more color than when you 
went. You should go out every morning, my dear.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said the young lady, hurrying away. 

Mrs. Brudenell recalled her. 

“Come in here, if you please, my love; I want to have 
a little conversation with you.” 

Berenice threw her bonnet, cloak and muff upon the 
hall table and entered the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Brudenell was alone; her daughters had not yet 
come down; she beckoned her son’s wife to take the seat 
en the sofa by her side. 

And when Berenice had complied, she said: 

“Tt is of yourself and Herman that I wish to speak ta 
you, my dear.” 

“Yes, mamma?” 

The lady hesitated, and then suddenly said: 

“Tt is now nearly a week since my son disappeared ; he 
left his home abruptly, without explanation, in the dead 
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of night, at the very hour of your arrival! That was very 
strange.” 

“Very strange,” echoed the unloved wife. 

“What was the meaning of it, Berenice?” 

“Indeed, mamma, I do not know.” 

“What, then, is the cause of his absence?” 

“Tndeed, indeed, I do not kuow.” 

“Berenice! he fled from your presence. here is evi- 
dently some misunderstanding or estrangement between 
yourself and your husband. I cannot ask him for an ex- 
planation. Hitherto i have forborne to ask you. But 
now that a week has passed without any tidings of my 
sou, I have a right to demand the explanation. Give it to 
me.” 

“Mamma, I cannot; for I know no more than yourself,” 
answered Berenice, in a tone of distress. 

“You do not know; but you must suspect. Now what 
do you suspect to be the cause of his going?” 

“T do not even suspect, mamma.” 

“What do you conjecture, then?” persisted the lady. 

“7 cannot conjecture; I am all lost in amazement, 
mamma, but I feel—I feel—that it must be some fault in 
myself,” faltered Berenice. 

“What fault?” 

“ Ah, there again I am lost in perplexity ; faults I have 
enough, Heaven knows; but what particular one is strong 
enough to estrange my husband I do not know, | cannot 
guess.” 

“ Has he never accused you?” 

“Never, mamma.” 

“Nor quarrelled with you?” 

“Never!” 

“Nor complained of you at all?” 

“No, mamma! The first intimation that I had of his 
displeasure was given me the night of my arrival, when 
he betrayed some annoyance at my coming upon him 
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sudcéemy without having previously written. I gave him 
what I supposed to be sufficient reasons for my act—the 
same reasons that I afterwards gave you.” 

“They were perfectly satisfactory. And even if they 
had not been so, it was no just cause for his behavior. 
Did he find fault with any part of your conduct previous 
to your arrival?” 

“No, mamma; certainly not. I have told you se 
before.” 

“And this is true?” 

“As true as Heaven, mamma.” 

“Then it is easy to fix upon the cause of his bad con- 
duct—that girl !—it is a good thing she is dead,” hissed 
the elder lady between her teeth. 

She spoke in a tone too low to reach the ears of Bere- 
nice, who sat with her weeping face buried in her hand- 
kerchief. 

There was silence for a little while between the ladies. 
Berenice was the first to break it, by asking: 

“Mamma, can you Imagine where he is?” 

“No, my love! And if I do not feel so anxious about 
him as you feel, it is because | know him better than you 
do. And I know that it is some unjustifiable caprice that 
is keeping him from his home. When he comes to his 
senses he will return. In the meanwhile, we must not, by 
any show of anxiety, give the servants or the neighbors 
any cause to gossip of his disappearance. And J must not 
have my plans upset by his whims. TI have already de 
layed my departure for Washington longer than I like; 
and my daughters have missed the great ball of the season. 
Tam not willing to remain here any longer at all. And I 
think, also, that we shall be more likely to meet Herman 
by going to town than by staying here. Washington is 
the great centre of attraction at this season of the year. 
Kivery one goes there. I have a very pleasant furnished’ 
house on Lafayette square. It has been quite ready for 
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our reception for the last fortnight. Some of our servants 
have already gone up. So, my love, I have fixed our de- 
parture for Saturday morning, if you think you can be 
ready by that time. If not, I can wait a day or two.” 

“T thank you, mamma; I thank you very much; but 
‘pray do not inconvenience yourself on my account. I 
cannot go to town. I must stay here and wait my hus- 
band’s return—if he ever returns,” murmured Berenice to 
herself. 

“But suppose he is in Washington?” 

“Still, mamma, as he has not invited me to follow him, 
- I prefer to stay here.” 

“ But surely, child, you need no invitation to follow your 
husband, wherever he may be.” 

“Indeed ido, mamma. I came to him from Europe, 
here, and my doing so displeased him and drove him away 
from his home. And I myself would return to my native 
country, only, now that I am in my husband’s house, I 
feel that to leave it would be to abandon my post of duty 
and expose myself to just censure. But I cannot follow 
him farther, mamma; I cannot! I must not obtrude my- 
self upon his presence. I must remain here and pray and 
hope for his return,” sighed the poor, young wife. 

“Berenice, this is all wrong; you are morbid; not fit, in 
your present state of mind, to guide yourself. Be guided 
by me; come with me to Washington; you will really 
enjoy yourself there; you cannot help it; your beauty will 
make you the reigning belle; your taste will make you the 
leader of fashion; and your title will constitute you the 
lioness of the season; for mark you, Berenice, there is 
nothing, not even the ‘almighty dollar,’ that our consistent 
republicans fall down and worship with a sincerer homage 
than a title! All your combined attractions will make 
you whatever you please to be.” 

“Except the beloved of my husband,” murmured Bere- 


nice, in a low voice 
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“That also! for, believe me, my dear, many men admire 
and love through other men’s eyes. My son is one of the 
many. Nothing in this world would bring him to your 
aide so quickly as to see you the centre of attraction in the 
first circles of the capital.” 

“Ah, madam, the situation would lack the charm of 
novelty to him; he has been accustomed to seeing me fil! 
similar ones in London and in Paris,” said the countess, 
with a proud though mournful smile. 

Mrs. Brudenell’s face flushed as she became conscious 
of having made a blunder—a thing she abhorred, so she 
hastened to say: 

“Oh, of course, my dear, I know, after the European 
courts, our Republican capital must seem an anti-climax} 
Still, it is the best thing I can offer you, and | counsel you 
to take it.” 

“T feel deeply grateful for your kindness, mamma; but, 
you know I could not enter society, except under the 
auspices of my husband,” replied Berenice. 

“You can enter society under the auspices of your 
husband’s mother, the very best chaperone you could pos- 
sibly have,” said the lady, coldly. 

“T know that, mamma.” 

“Then you will come with us?” 

“Excuse me, madam; indeed I am not thankless for 
your thought of me. But I cannot go; for even if I had 
the spirits to sustain the role of a woman of fashion in the 
gay capital this winter, I feel that in doing so I should still 
farther displease and alicnate my husband. No, I 
must remain here in retirement, doing what good I 
can, and hoping and praying for his return,” sighed 
Berenice. 

Mrs. Brudenell hastily rose from her seat. She was not 
accustomed to opposition; she was too proud to plead 
farther; and she was very much displeased with Berenice 
for disappointing her cherished plan of introducing her 
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daughter, the Countess of Hurstmonceaux, to the circles 
of Washington. 

“The first dinner bell has rung some time ago, my dear. 
T will not detain you longer. Myself and daughters leave 

for town on Saturday.” 

Berenice bowed gently, and went up-stairs to change her 
dress for dinner. 

On Saturday, according to programme, Mrs. Brudenell 
and her daughters went to town, travelling in their capa- 
cious family-carriage, and Berenice was left alone. Yes, 
she was left alone to a solitude of heart and home, difficult 
to be understood by beloved and happy wives and mothers. 
The strange, wild country, the large, empty house, the 
grotesque black servants, were enough in themselves to 
depress the spirits and sadden the heart of the young 
Englisa lady. Added to these were the deep wounds her 
affections had received by the contemptuous desertion of 
her husband; there was uncertainty of his fate, and keen 
anxiety for his safety ; and the slow, wasting soul-sickness 
of that fruitless hope which is worse than despair. 

Every morning, on rising from her restless bed, she 
would say to herself: 

“Herman will return or I shall get a letter from him to- 
day.” 

Every night, on sinking upon her sleepless pillow, she 
would sigh : 

“Another dreary day has gone and no news of Her- 
man!” 

Thus, in feverish expectation, the days crept into weeks. 
And with the extension of time hope grew more strained, 
tense and painful. 

On Monday morning she would murmur: 

“This week I shall surely hear from Herman, if I do 
not see him.” 

, And every Saturday nigs she would groan: 

“Another miserable week and no tidings of my hus- 

band.” Fa 
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And thus the weeks slowly crept into months. 

Mrs. Brudenell wrote occasionally to say that Hermar. 
was not in Washington, and to ask if he was at 
Brudeneli. That was all. The answer was always, “ Not 
yet.” 

Berenice could not go out among the poor, as she had 
designed; for in that wilderness of hill and valley, wood 
and water, the roads even in the best weather were bad 
enough—but in mid-winter they were nearly impassable 
except by the hardiest pedestrians, the roughest horses, 
and the strongest wagons. Very early in. January there 
came a deep snow, followed by a sharp frost, and then by 
a warm rain and a thaw, that converted the hills into 
seamed and guttered precipices ; the valleys into pools and 
quagmires; and the roads into ravines and rivers—quite 
impracticable for ordinary passengers. 

Berenice could not get out to do her deeds of charity 
among the suffering poor; nor could the landed gentry of 
the neighborhood make calls upon the young stranger. 
And thus the unloved wife had nothing to divert her 
thoughts from the one all-absorbing subject of her hus- 
band’s unexplained abandonment. The fire that was con- 
suming her life—the fire of “restless, unsatisfied longing ” 
—burned fiercely in her cavernous dark eyes and hollow 
crimson cheeks, lending wildness to the beauty of that face 
which it was slowly burning away. 

As spring advanced the ground improved. The hills 
dried first. And every day the poor young stranger would 
wander up the narrow footpath that led over the summit 
of the hill at the back of the house, and down to a stile 
at a point on the turnpike that commanded a wide sweep 
of the road. And there, leaning on the rotary cross, she 
would watch morbidly for the form of him who never 
came back. 

Gossip was busy with her name, asking, Who this 
atrange wife of Mr. Brudenell really was? Why he had 
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abandoned her? And why Mrs. Brudenell had left the 
heuse for good, taking her daughters with her? There 
were some uneducated women among the wives and 
daughters of the wealthy planters, and these wished to 
know, if the strange young woman was really the wife of 
Herman Brudenell, why she was called Lady Hurstmon- 
ceux? and they thought that looked very black indeed ; 
until they were laughed at and enlightened by their better 
informed friends, who instructed them that a woman once 
a peeress is always by courtesy a peeress, and retains her 
own title even though married to a commoner. 

Upon the whole the planters’ wives decided to call upon 
the countess, once at least, to satisfy their curiosity. After- 
wards they could visit or drop her as might seem expe- 
dient. 

Thus, as soon as the roads became passable, scarcely a 
day went by in which a large, lumbering family coach, 
lriven by a negro coachman and attended by a negro 
groom on horseback, did not arrive at Brudenell. 

To one and all of these callers the same answer was 
returned: 

“The Countess of Hurstmonceux is engaged, and cannot 
receive visitors.” 

The tables were turned. The country ladies, who had 
been debating with themselves whether to “take up” or 
“drop” this very questionable stranger, received their 
congée from the countess herself at the threshold of her 
own door. The planters’ wives were stunned! Each was 
a native queen, in her own little domain, over her own 
black subjects, and to meet with a repulse from a foreign 
countess, was an incomprehensible thing! 

The reverence for titled foreigners, for which we repub- 
licans have been justly laughed at, is confined exclusively 
to those large cities corrupted by European intercourse. 
It does not exist in the interior of the country. For in- 
stance, in Maryland and Virginia, the owner of a large — 
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plantation has a domain greater in territorial extent, and 
a power over his subjects more absolute, than that of 
any reigning grand-duke or sovereign prince in Germany 
or Italy. The planter is an absolute monarch, his wife is 
his queen-consort; they see no equals and know no con- 
tradiction in their own realm. Their neighbors are as 
powerful as themselves. When they meet, they meet as 
peers on equal terms, the only precedence being that given 
by courtesy. How, then, could the planter’s wife appre- 
ciate the dignity of a countess, who, on state occasions, 
must walk behind a marchioness, who must walk behind 
a duchess, who must walk behind a queen? Thus you 
see how it was that the sovereign ladies of Maryland 
thought they were doing a very condescending thing in 
calling upon the young stranger, whose husband had 
deserted her, and whose mother and sisters-in-law had 
left her alone; and that her ladyship had committed a 
ereat act of ill-breeding and impertinence in declining 
their visits. 

At the close of the Washington season, Mrs. Brudenell 
and her daughters returned to the Hall. Sho told her 
friends that her son was travelling in Europe; but she 
told her daughter-in-law that she only hoped he was doing 
so; that she really had not heard a word from him, and 
did not know anything whatever of his whereabouts. 

Mrs. Brudenell and her daughters received and paid 
visits; gave and attended parties, and made the house 
and the neighborhood very gay in the pleasant summer 
time. 

Berenice did not enter into any of these amusements. 
She never accepted an invitation to go out. And even 
when company were entertained at the house, she kept 
her own suite of rooms, and had her meals brought to her 
there. Mrs. Brudenell was excessively displeased at a 
couwse of conduct in her dpughter-in-law that would 
naturally give rise to a great deal of conjecture. She 
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expostulated with Lady Hurstmonceux: but to no good 
purpose: for Berenice shrunk from company, replying te 
all the arguments that could be urged upon her: 

“T cannot—I cannot see visitors, mamma! It is quite~ 
_ quite impossible.” 

And then Mrs. Brudenell made a resolution, which she 
also kept—never to come to Brudenell Hall for another 
summer, untif Herman should return to his home and 
Berenice to her senses. And having so decided, she 
abridged her stay and went away with her daughters to 
spend the remainder of the summer at some pleasant 
watering-place in the North. 

And Berenice was once more left to solitude. 

Now, Lady Hurstmonceux was not naturally cold or 
proud or unsocial; but as surely as brains can turn, and 
hearts break, and women die of grief, she was crazy, heart- 
broken and dying. 

She turned sick at the sight of every human face, because 
the one dear face she loved and longed for was not near! 
_ The pastor of the parish, with the benevolent perseverance 
of a true Christian, continued to call at the Hall, long 
after every other human creature had ceased to visit the 
place. But Lady Hurstmonceux steadily refused to re- 
ceive him. 

She never went to church. Her cherished sorrow grew 
morbid; her hopeless hope became a monomania; her 
life narrowed down to one mournful routine. She went 
nowhere but to the turnstile on the turnpike, where she 
leaned upon the rotary cross, and watched the road. 

Even to this day, the pale, despairing, but most beauti- 
ful face of that young watcher is remembered in that 
neighborhood. 

Only very recently, a lady, who had lived in that vicin- 
ity, said to me, in speaking of this young forsaken wife-~ 
this stranger in our land: 

“Yes, every day she walked slowly up that narrow path 
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to the turnstile, and stood leaning on the cross and gazing 
up the road, to watch for him—every day, rain or shine; 
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in all weathers and seasons; for months and years, 


CHAPTER. 


NOBODY'S SON. 


Not blest? not saved? Who dares to donbt all well 
With holy innocence? We scorn the creed 
And tell thee truer than the bigots tell,— 
That infants a// are Jesu’s lambs indeed. 
MARTIN F, TUPPER 
But thou wilt burst this transient sleep, 
And thou wilt wake my babe to weep; 
The tenant of a frail abode, 
Thy tears must flow as mine have flowed: 
And thou may’st live perchance to prove 
The pang of unrequited loye.—BYRON. 


SHMAEL lived! Poor, thin, pale, sick; sent too kaon 
into the world; deprived of all that could nurture 
healthy infant life; fed on ungeniei food; exposed in that 
bleak hut to the piercing cold of that severe winter; 
tended only by a poor old maid who honestly wished his 
death as the best good that could happen to him—Ishmael 
lived! 

One day it occurred to Hannah that he was created to 
live!) This being so, and Hannah being a good chureb- 
woman, she thought she would have him baptized. He 
had no legal name; but that was no reason why he 
should not receive a Christian one. The cruel human law 
discarded him as nobody’s child; the merciful Christian 
law claimed him as one “of the kingdom of Heaven.” 
The human law denied him a name; the Christian law 
offered him one. 


The next time the pastor, ia going his charitable rounds 
among his poor parishioners, called at the hut, the weaver 
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mentioned the subject and begged him to baptize the boy 
then and there. 

But the reverend gentleman, who was a high church- 
man, replied : 

“T will cheerfully administer the rites of baptism te 
the child; but you must bring him to the altar to receive 
them. Nothing but imminent danger of death can justify 
the performance of those sacred rites at any other place. 
Bring the boy to church next Sabbath afternoon.” 

“What! bring this child to church !—before all the con- 
gregation!! I should die of mortification!” said Hannah. 

“Why? Are you to blame for what has happened? 
Or is he? Even if the boy were what he is supposed to 
be—the child of sin—it would not be his fault. Do you 
think in all the congregation there is a soul whiter than 
that of this child? Has not the Saviour said ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven?’ Bring the boy to 
church, Hannah! bring the boy to church,” said the pas- 
tor, as he took up his hat and departed. 

Accordingly, the next Sabbath afternoon Hannah Worth 
took Ishmael to the church, which was, as usual, well filled. 

Poor Hannah! Poor, gentle-hearted, pure-spirited old 
maid! She sat there in a remote corner pew, hiding her 
child under her shawl and hushing him with gentle 
caresses during the whole of the afternoon service. And 
when after the last lesson had been read, the minister 
same down to the font and said: 

“Any persons present who have children to offer for 
baptism will now bring them forward.” 

Hannah felt as if she should faint. But summoning all 
her resolution, she arose and came out of her pew, carry- 
ing the child. Every eye in the church turned full upon 
her. There was no harm meant in this; people will gaze 
at ever such a little spectacle; a baby going to be bap- 
tized, if nothing else is to be had. But te Hannah’s hum- 
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bled spirit and sinking heart, to carry that child up that 
aisle under the fire of those eyes seemed like running a 
blockade of righteous indignation that appeared to sur- 
round the altar. But she did it. With downcast looks 
and hesitating steps she approached and stood at the font 
—alone—the target of every pair of eyes in the congrega- 
tion. Only a moment she stood thus, when a country- 
man, with a start, left one uf the side benches and came 
and stood by her side. 

It was Reuben Gray, who, standing by her, whispered: 

“Hannah, woman, why didn’t you let me know? I 
would have come and sat in the pew with you and carried 
the child.” 

“Oh, Reuben, why will you mix yourself up with me 
and my miseries?” sighed Hannah. 

“Cause we are one, my dear woman, and so I can’t help 
it,” murmured the man. 

There was no time for more words. The minister began 
the services. Reuben Gray offered himself as sponsor with 
Hannah, who had no right to refuse this sort of copart- 
nership. 

The child-was christened Ishmael Worth, thus receiving 
both given and surname at the altar. 

When the afternoon worship was concluded and they 
left the church, Reuben Gray walked beside Hannah, beg- 
ging for the privilege of carrying the child—a privilege 
Hannah grimly refused. 

Reuben, undismayed, walked by her side all the way 
from Baymouth church to the hut on the hill, a distance 
of three miles. And taking advantage of that long walk, 
ae pleaded with Hannah to reconsider her refusal and ts 
become his wife. 

“After a bit, we can go away and take the boy with ue 


and bring him up as eur’n. And nobody need to know 
any better,” he pleaded. 


But this also Hannah grimly refused. 
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When they reached the hut she turned upon him and 
sad: 

“ Reuben Gray, I will bear my miseries and reproaches 
myself! Iwill bear them alone! Your duty is to your 
sisters. Go to them and forget me.” And so saying she 
actually shut the door in his face ! 

Reuben went away crest-fallen. 

But Hamnah! poor Hannah! she never anticipated the 
full amount of misery and reproach she would have to 
bear alone! 

A few weeks passed and the money she had saved was all 
spent. No more work was brought to her to do. A mis- 
erable consciousness of lost caste prevented her from going 
to seek it. She did not dream of the extent of her misfor- 
tune; she did not know that even if she had sought work 
from her old employers, it would have been refused to her. 

One day, when the Professor of Odd Jobs happened to 
be makiag a professional tour in her way, and called at 
the hut 1o see if his services might be required there, she 
gave him a conamission to seek work for her among the 
neighboring farmers and planters—a duty that the profes- 
sor cheerfully undertook. 

But when she saw him again, about ten days after, and 
inquired about his success, in procuring employment for 
her, he shook his head, saying: 

“There’s a plenty of weaving waiting to be done every- 
where, Miss Hannah—which it stands to reason there would 
be at this season of the year. There’s all the cotton cloth 
for the negroes’ summer clothes to be wove; but, Miss 
Hannah, to tell you the truth, the ladies as I’ve mentioned 
it to refuses to give the work to you.” 

“But-why?” inquired the poor woman, in alarm, 

“Well, Miss Hannah, because of what has happened, 
you know. The world is very unjust, Miss Hannah! An. 
wemen are more unjust than men, [f ‘man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn,’ I’m sure 
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women’s cruelty to women makes angels weep!” And 
here the professor, having lighted upon a high-toned 
subject and a helpless hearer, launched into a long ora- 
tion, which I have not space to report. He ended by 
saying: 

“And now, Miss Hannah, if I were you, I would not 
sxpose myself to affronts by going to seek work.” 

“But what can I do, Morris? Must I starve, and let the 
child starve?” asked the weaver, in despair. 

“Well, no, Miss Hannah; me and my ole oman must 
see what we can do for you. She ain’t as young as she 
used to be, and she mustn’t work so hard. She must part 
with some of her own spinning and weaving to you, And 
I must work a little harder to pay for it. Which I am very 
willing to do; for I say, Miss Hannah, when an able-bodied 
man is not willing to shift the burden off his wife’s shoul- 
ders on to his own, he is unworthy to be—” 

Here the professor lauched into a second oration, longer 
than the first. In conclusion, he said: 

“And so, Miss Hannah, we will give you what work we 
have to put out. And you must try to knock along and 
do as well as you can this season. And before the next 
the poor child will die, and the people will forget all about 
it, and employ you again.” 

“But the child is not a-going to die!” burst forth Han- 
nah, in exasperation. “If he was the son of rich parents. 
whose hearts lay in him, and who piled comforts and lu:- 
uries and elegances upon him, and fell down and worshippea 
him, and had a big fortune and a great name to lea:2 him 
and so did everything they possibly could to keep him 
alive, Hn’pD DIE! But being what he is, a misery and sham¢ 
to himself and all connected with him, HE’LL Live! Yes, 
half-perished as he is with cold and famine, HE’LL Live! 
Look at him now!” 

The professor did turn and look at the little, thin, vizen- 
faeed boy, who lay upon the bed, contentedly sucking hie 
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skinny thumb, and regarding the speakers with big, bright, 
knowing eyes, that scemed to say: 

“Yes, I mean to suck my thumb and live!” 

“To tell you the truth, I think so, too,” said the profes- 
sor, scarcely certain whether he was replying to the words 
- of Harnah or to the looks of the child. 

It is certain that the dread of death and the desire of life 
is the very earliest instinct of covery animate creature. 
Perhaps this child was endowed with excessive vitality. 
Certainly, the babe’s persistence in living on “ under diffi- 
culties” might have been the germ of that enormous 
strength d power of will for which the man was after- 
wards so noted. 

The professor kept his word with Hannah, and brought 
her some work. But the little that he could afford to pay 
for it was not sufficient to supply one-fourth of Hannah’s 
tiecessities. 

At last came a day when her provisions were all gone. 
And Hannah locked the child up alone in the hut, and set 
off to walk to Baymouth, to try get some meal and bacon 
on credit from the country shop where she had dealt all 
her life. 

Baymouth was a small port, at the mouth of a small 
bay making up from the Chesapeake. It had one church, 
in charge of the Episcopal minister who had baptized 
Nora’s child. And it had one large, country store, kept 
by a general dealer, named Nutt; whe had for sale every- 
thing to eat, drink, wear or wield, from sugar and tea to 
meat and fish; from linen cambric to linsey-woolsey ; 
from bonnets and hats to boots and shoes; from new milk 
to old whiskey ; from fresh eggs to stale cheese ; and from 
needles and thimbles to ploughs and harrows. 

Hannah, as I said, had been in the habit of dealing at 
this shop all her life, and paying cash for everything she 
xot. So now, indeed, she might reasonably ask for a little 
credit, a little indulgence until “xe could procure work. 


14 
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Yet, for all that, she blushed and hesitated at having to 
ask the unusual favor. She entered the store and found 
the dealer alone. She was glad of that, as she rather 
shrank from preferring her humble request before wit- 
nesses. Mr. Nutt hurried forward to wait on her. Han- 
nah explained her wants, and then added: 

“Tf you will please credit me for the things, Mr. Nutt, I 
will be sure to pay you the first of the month.” 

The dealer looked at the customer and then looked 
down at the counter, but made no reply. 

Hannah, seeing his hesitation, hastened to say that she 
had been out of work all the winter and spring, but that 
she hoped soon to get some more, when she would be sure 
to pay her creditor. 

“Yes, I know you have lost your employment, poor girl, 
and I fear that you will not get it again,” said the dealer, 
with a look of compassion. 

“But why, oh! why should I not be allowed to work, 
when I do my work so willingly and so well?” exclaimed 
Hannah, in despair. 

“Well, my dear girl, if you do not know the reason, I 
cannot be the man to tell you.” 

“But if I cannot get work, what shall IT do? Oh! what 
shall I do? I cannot starve! And I cannot see the child 
starve!” exclaimed Hannah, clasping her hands, and rais- 
ing her eyes in earnest appeal to the judgment of the man 
who had known her from infaney: who was old enough 
to be her father, and who had a wife and grown daughter 
of his own: 

“What shall I do? Oh! what shall I do?” she re- 
peated. 

Mr. Nutt still seemed to hesitate and reflect, stealing 
furtive glances at the anxious face of the woman. At last 
he bent across the counter, took her hand, and, bending 
his head close to her face, whispered : 

“Tl tell you what, Hannab: % will let you have the 
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articles you have asked for, and anything else in my store 
that you want, and I will never charge you anything for 
them—” 

“Oh, sir, I couldn’t think of imposing on your goodness 
so! The Lord reward you, sir! but I only want a little 
~ eredit for a short time,” broke out Hannah, in the warmth 
of her gratitude. 

“But stop, hear me out, my dear girl! I was about to 
say you might come to my store and get whatever you 
want, at any time, without payment, if you will let me 
drop in and see you sometimes of evenings,” whispered the 
dealer. 

“Sir!” said Hannah, looking up in innocent perplexity. 

The man repeated his proposal with a look that taught 
even Hannah’s simplicity that she had received the deep- 
est insult a woman could suffer. Hannah was a rude, 
honest, high-spirited old maid. And she immediately 
obeyed her natural impulses, which were to raise her 
strong hands and soundly box the villain’s ears right and 
left, until he saw more stars in the firmament than had 
ever been created. And before he could recover the shock 
of the assault, she picked up her basket and strode from 
the shop. Indignation lent her strength and speed, and 
she walked home in double-quick time. But once in the 
shelter of her own hut, she sat down, threw her apron over 
her head, and burst into passionate tears and sobs, crying: 

“Tt’s all along of poor Nora and that child, as ’m 
thought ill on by the women and insulted by the men! 
Yes, it is, you miserable little wretch!” she added, speak- 
ing to the baby, who had opened his big eyes to see the 
cause of the uproar. “ It’s all on her account and yourn, 
as I’m treated so! Why do you keep on living, you poor 
little shrimp? Why don’t you die? Why can’t both of 
us die? Many people die who want to live! Why should 
we live who want to die? Tell me that, little miserable 5” 
But the baby defiantly sucked his thumb, as if it held the 
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elixir of life, and looked indestructible vitality from his 
great, bright eyes. 

Hannah never ventured to ask another favor from 
mortal man, except the very few in whom she could 
place entire confidence, such as the pastor of the parish, 
the Professor of Odd Jobs, and old Jovial. Especially she 
shunned Nutt’s shop as she would have shunned a pest- 
house; although this course obliged her to go two miles 
farther to another village to procure necessaries whenever 
she had money to pay for them. 

Nutt, on his part, did not think it prudent to prosecute 
Hannah for assault. But he did a base thing more fatal 
to her reputation. He told his wife how that worthless 
creature, whose sister turned out so badly, had come run- 
ning after him, wanting to get goods from his shop, and 
teazing him to come to see her; but that be had promptly 
prdered her out of the shop and threatened her with a 
constable if ever she dared to show her face there again. 

False, absurd and cruel as this story was, Mrs. Nutt be- 
Heved it, and told all her acquaintances what an aban- 
doned wretch that woman was. And thus poor Hannah 
Worth lost all that she possessed in the world—her good 
name. She had always been very poor. But it would be 
too dreadful now to tell in detail of the depths of destitu- 
tion and misery into which she and the child fell, and in 
which they suffered and struggled to keep soul and body 
together for years and years. 

It is wonderful how long life may be sustained under 
the severest privations. Ishmael suffered the extremes 
of hunger and cold; yet he did not starve or freeze to 
death; he lived and grew in that mountain hut as perti- 
naciously as if he had been the pampered pet of some royal 
nursery. 

At first Hannah did not love him. Ah, you know, such 
unwelcome children are seldom loved, even by their pa- 
rents. But this child was sc patient an * affectionate, that 
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» must have been an unnatural heart that would not have 
been won by his artless efforts to please. He bore hunger 
and cold and weariness with baby heroism. And if you 
doubt whether there is any such a thing in the world as 
“baby heroism,” just visit the nursery hospitals of New 

York, and look at the cheerfulness of infant sufferers from 
disease. 

Ishmael was content to sit upon the floor all day long, 
with his big eyes watching Hannah knit, sew, spin or 
weave, as the case might be. And if she happened to 
drop her thimble, scissors, spool of cotton or ball of yarn, 
Ishmael would crawl after it as fast as his feeble little 
limbs would take him, and bring it back and hold it up 
to her with a smile of pleasure, or, if the feat had been a 
fine one, a little laugh of triumph. Thus, even before he 
could walk, he tried to make himself useful. It was his 
occupation to love Hannah, and watch her, and crawl 
after anything she dropped and restore it to her. Was 
this such a small service? No; for it saved the poor 
woman the trouble of getting up and deranging her work 
to chase rolling balls of yarn around the room. Or was 
it a small pleasure to the lonely old maid to see the child 
smile lovingly up in her face as he tendered her these 
baby services? I think not. Hannah grew to love little 
Ishmael. Who, indeed, could have received all his inno- 
cent overtures of affection and not loved him a little in 
return? Not honest Hannah Worth. It was thus, you 
gee, by his own artless efforts that he won his grim aunt’s 
heart. This was our boy’s first success. And the truth 
may as well be told of him now, that in the whole course 
of his eventful life he gained no earthly good which he did 
not earn by his own merits. But I must hurry over this 
part of my story. 

When Ishmael was about four years old, he began to 
take pleasure in the quaint pictures of the old family Bibie, 
that I have already mentioned as the only book and sole 
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literary possession of Hannah Worth. A rare old copy it 
was, bearing the date of London, 1720, and ceutaining the 
strangest of all old old-fashioned engravings. But to the 
keenly appreciating mind of the child these pictures were 
a gallery of art. And on Sunday afternoons, when Han- 
nah had leisure to exhibit them, Ishmael never wearied of 
standing by ber side, and gazing at the illustrations of 
“Cain and Abel,” “ Joseph sold by his Brethren,” “ Moses 
in the Bulrushes,” “Samuel called by the Lord,” “John 
the Baptist and the Infant Jesus,” “ Christ and the Doctors 
in the Temple,” and so forth. 

“Read me about it,” he would say of each picture. 

And Hannah would have to read these beautiful Bible 
stories. One day, when he was about five years old, he 
astonished his aunt by saying: 

“ And now I want to read about them for myself!” 

But Hannah found no leisure to teach him. And besides 
she thought it would be time enough some years to come 
for Ishmael to learn to read. So thought not our boy, how- 
ever, as a few days proved. 

One night Hannah had taken home a dress to one of the 
plantation negroes, who were now her only customers, and 
it was late when she returned to the hut. When she 
opened the door a strange sight met her eyes. The Profes- 
sor of Odd Jobs occupied the seat of honor in the arm 
chair in the chimney corner. On his knees lay the open 
Bible; while by his side stood little Ishmael, holding an 
end of candle in his hand, and diligently conning the large 
letters on the title page. The little fellow looked up with 
his face full of triumph, exclaiming: 

“Oh, aunty, I know all the letters on this page now! 
And the professor is going to teach me to read! And I am 
going to help him to gather his herbs and roots every day 
to pay him for his trouble!” 


The professor looked up and smiled, apologetically, say: 
ing: 
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“T just happened in, Miss Hannah, to see if there was 
anything wanting to be done, and I found this boy laying 
on the floor with the Bible open before him trying to puzzle 
out the letters for himself. And as soon as he saw me he 
_ ap and struck a bargain with me to teach him to read. 
And [ll tell you what, Miss Hannah, he’s going to make a 
man one of these days! You know I’ve been a colored 
schoolmaster, among my other professions, and I tell you 
I never came across such a quick little fellow as he is, bless 
his big head! There now, my little man, that’s learning 
enough for one sitting. And besides the candle is going 
out,” concluded the professor, as he arose and closed the 
oook and departed. 

But again Ishmael held a different opinion from his 
elders; and lying down before the fire-lit hearth, with the 
book open before him, he went over and over his lesson, 
grafting it firmly in his memory lest it should escape him. 
In this way our boy took his first step in knowledge. Two 
or three times in the course of the week the professor 
would come to give him another lesson. And Ishmael 
paid for his tuition by doing the least of the little odd jobs 
for the professor of that useful art. 

“You see I can feel for the boy like a father, Miss Han- 
nah,” said the professor, after giving his lesson one even- 
ing; “because, you know, I am in a manner self-educated 
myself. I had to pick up my reading, writing and ‘rith- 
metick any way I could from the white children. So I 
gan feel for this boy as I once felt for myself. All my 
children are girls; but if I had a son I couldn’t feel mort 
pride in him than I do in this boy. And I tell you again 
he is going to make a man one of these days.” 

Ishmael thought so too. He had previsions of future 
success, as every very intelligent lad must have; but at 
present his ambition took no very lofty flights. The 
greatest man of his acquaintance was the professor of od¢ 
jobs. And to attain the gloricus eminence occupied bj} 
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the learned and eloquent dignitary was the highest aspira 
tion of our boy’s early genius. 

“ Aunty,” he said one day, after remaining in deep 
thought for a long time—* do you think if I was to study 
very hard indeed, night and day, for years and years, I 
should ever be able to get as much knowledge and make 
as fine speeches as the professor?” 

“How do I know, Ishmael? You ask such stupid ques- 
tions. All I can say is, if it aint in you it will never come 
out of you,” answered the unappreciating aunt. 

“Oh, if that’s all, it is in me; there’s a deal more in me 
than I can talk about; and so I believe I shall be able to 
make fine speeches like the professor some day.” 

Morris certainly took great pains with his pupil; and 
Ishmael repaid the zeal of his teacher by the utmost devo- 
tion to his service. 

By the time our boy had attained his seventh year, he 
could read fluently, write legibly and work the first four ~ 
rules in arithmetic. Besides this, he had glided into a sort 
of apprenticeship to the odd job line of business, and was 
very useful to his principal. The manner in which he 
helped his master was something like this :—if the odd job 
on hand happened to be in the tinkering line, Ishmael 
could heat the irons and prepare the solder; if it were in 
the carpentering and joining branch, he could melt the 
glue; if in the brick-laying, he could mix the mortar caf 
in the painting and glazing, he could roll the putty. 

W. hen he was eight years old, he commenced the study 
of grammar, geography and history, from old books lent 
him by his patron; and he also took a higher degree in 
his art and began to assist his master by “sing the duties 
of clerk and making the responses, whenever the professor 
assumed the office of parson and conducted the church 
services to a barn full of colored brethren; by performing 
the part of mourner whenever the professor undertock to 
superintend a funeral: and by playing the tambourine in 
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accompaniment to the professor’s violin whenever the latter 
»ecame master of ceremonies for a colored ball! 

In this manner he not only paid for his own tuition, but 

earned a very small stipend, which it was his pride to 
carry to Hannah, promising her that some day soon he 
should be able to earn money enough to support her. in 
comfort. 

Thus our boy was rapidly progressing in the art of odd 
jobs and bidding fair to emulate the fame and usefulness 
of the eminent professor himself, when an event occurred 
in the neighborhood that was destined to change the direc- 
tion of his genius. 


CHAPTER, XX. 


NEWS FROM HERMAN. 


But that which keepeth us apart is not 

Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of earth, 
But the distractions of a various lot, 

As various as the climates of our birth. 


My blood is all meridian—were it not 
I had not left my clime, nor should I be, 
In spite of tortures, ne’er to be forgot, 
A slave again of love, at least of thee !—BYRoNn. 


HE life of Berenice was lonely enough. She had per: 

severingly rejected the visits of her neighbors, unti/ 

at length they had taken her at her word and kept away 
from her house. 

She had persistently declined the invitations of Mrs. 
Brudenell to join the family circle at Washington every 
winter, until at last that lady had ceased to repeat them 
and had also discontinued her visits to Brudenell Hall. 

Berenice passed her time in hoping and praying for her 
ausband’s return, and in prepar_ng “u/ adorning her home 
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for his reception; in training and improving the negroes, | 
in visiting and relieving the poor; and in walking te the 
turnstile and watching the high-road. 

Surely a more harmless and beneficent life could not be 
led by woman; yet the poisonous alchemy of detraction 
turned all her good deeds into evil ones. 

Poor Berenice—poor in love, was rich in gold, and she 
lavished it with an unsparing hand on the improvement 
of Brudenell. She did not feel at liberty to pull down 
and build up, else had the time-worn old mansion-house 
disappeared from sight and a new and elegant villa had 
reared its walls upon Brudenell Heights. But she dia 
everything else she could to enhance the beauty and value 
of the estate. 

The house was thoroughly repaired, refurnished and 
decorated with great luxury, richness and splendor. The 
erounds were laid out, planted and adorned with all the 
beauty that taste, wealth and skill could produce. Or- 
chards and vineyards were set out. Conservatories and 
pineries were erected. The negroes’ squalid log-huts were 
replaced with neat stone cottages, and the shabby wooden 
fences by substantial stone walls. 

And all this was done, not for herself, but for her hus- 
band, and her constant mental inquiry was: 

“After all, will Herman be pleased ? ” 

Yet when the neighbors saw this general renovation of 
the estate, which could not have been accomplished with- 
out considerable expenditure of time, money and labor, 
they shook their heads in strong disapprobation, and pre~ 
dicted that that woman’s extravagance would bring Her- 
man Brudenell to beggary yet. 

She sought to raise the condition of the negroes, not 
only by giving them neat cottages, but by comfortably 
furnishing their rooms, and encouraging them to keep 
their little houses and gardens in order, rewarding them 
for neatness and industry, and establishing a school for 
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their children to learn to read and write. But the negroes 
—hereditary servants of the Brudenells—looked upon this 
stranger with jealous distrust, as an interloping foreigner, 
who had, by some means or oie managed to dispossess 
_and drive away the rightful family from the old place, 
And so they regarded all her favors as a species of bribery 
and thanked her for none of them. And this was really 
not ingratitude, but fidelity. The neighbors denounced 
these well-meant efforts of the mistress as dangerous inno- 
vations, incendiarisms, and so forth, and thanked Heaven 
that the Brudenell negroes were too faithful to be led away 
by her! 

She went oat among the poor of her neighborhood and 
relieved their wants with such indiscriminate and munifi- 
cent generosity as to draw down upon herself the rebuke 
vf the clergy for encouraging habits of improvidence and 
dependence in the laboring classes. As for the subjects 
of her benevolence, they received her bounty with the 
most extravagant expressions of gratitude and the most 
“ulsome flattery. This was so distasteful to Berenice, that 
she often turned her face away, blushing with embarrass- 
ment at having listened to it. Yet such was the gentle- 
ness of her spirit, that she never wounded their feelings 
by letting them see that she distrusted the sincerity of 
these hyperbolical phrases. 

“Poor souls,” she said to herself, “it is the best they 
have to offer me, and I will take it as if it were genuine.” 

Berenice was right in her estimate of their flattery. 
Astonished at her lavish generosity, and ignorant of her 
great wealth, which made alms-giving easy, her poor 
neighbors put their old heads together to find out the 
solution of the problem. And they came to the conclu- 
sion that this lady must have been a great sinner, whose 
husband had abandoned her for some very good reason, 
and who was now endeavoring to atone for her sins by a 
jife of self-denial and benevolence. This conclusiou 
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seemed too probable to be questioned. This verdict waa, 
brought to the knowledge of Berenice in a curious way. 
Among the recipients of her bounty was Mrs. Jones, the 
ladies’ nurse. The old woman had fallen into a long ill- 
ness, and consequently into extreme want. Her case came 
to the knowledge of Berenice, who hastened to relieve her. 
When the lady had made the invalid comfortable and was 
about to take leave, the latter said: 

“Ah, ‘charity covers a multitude of sins, ma’am! Let 
us hope that all yours may be so covered.” 

Berenice stared in surprise. It was not the words so 
much as the manner that shocked her. And Phoebe, who 
had attended her mistress, scarcely got well out of the 
house before her indignation burst forth in the expletives : 

“Old brute! Whatever did she mean by her insolence? 
My lady, I hope you never will do anything more for the 
old wretch.” 

Berenice walked on in silence until they reached the spot 
where they had left her carriage. And when they had re- 
entered it, she said: 

“Something like this has vaguely met me before; but 
never so plainly and bluntly as to-cay; it is unpleasant; 
but I must not punish one poor old woman for a misap 
prehension shared by the whole community.” 

So calmly and dispassionately had the countess answered 
her attendant’s indignant exclamation. But as soon as 
Berenice reached her own chamber, she dismissed her 
maid, locked her door, and gave herself up to a passion of 
vrief, 

It was but a trifle—that coarse speech of a thoughtless 
old woman—a mere trifle ; but it overwhelmed her, com- 
ing, as it did, after all that had gone before. It was but 
the last feather, you know, only a single feather laid on 
the pack that broke the camel’s back. It was but a drop 
of water, a single drop, that made the full cup overflow! 

Added to bereavement. desertion, loneliness, slander, 
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ingratitude, had come this little bit of insolence to over- 
throw the firmness that had stood all the rest. And Bere- 
nice wept. 

She had left home, friends and country, for one whe 
repaid the sacrifice by leaving her. She had lavished 
‘her wealth upon those who received her bounty with sus- 
picion and repaid her kindness with ingratitude. She had 
lived a life as blameless and as beneficent as that of any 
old time saint or martyr, and had won by it nothing but 
detraction and calamny. Her parents were dead, her hus- 
band was gone, her native land fay away, her hopes were 
crushed. No wonder she wept. And then the countess 
was out of her sphere; as much out of her sphere in the 
woods of Maryland as Hans Christian Andeysen’s cygnet 
was in the barnyard full of fowls. She was a swan, and 
they took her for a deformed duck. And at last she her- 
self began to be vaguely conscious of this. 

“Why do I remain here?” she moaned; “what strange 
magnetic power is it that holds my very will, fettered here, 
against my reason and judgment? That has so held me 
for long years? Yes, for long, weary years have I been 
bound to this cross, and I am not dead yet! Heavenly 
Powers! what are my nerves and brain and heart made of 
that I am not dead, or mad, or criminal before this? Steel, 
and rock, and gutta percha, I think! Not mere flesh and 
blood and bone like other women’s? Oh, why do I stay 
here? Why do I not go home? I have lost everything else; 
but I have still a home and country left! Oh, that I could 
break loose! Oh, that I could free myself! ‘Oh, that I 
had the wings of a dove, for then I would fly away and be 
at rest!’” she exclaimed, breaking into the pathetic lan- 
guage of the psalmist. fe 

A voice softly stole upon her ear, a low, plaintive voice 
singing a homely Scotch song: 


“Oh, it’s hame, hame, hame, 
Hame fain would I be; 
But the wearie never win back 
To their ain countrie.’ ?’ — 
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Tears sprang again to the eyes of the countess as she 
caught up and murmured the last two lines: 


“¢« But the wearie never win back 
To their ain countrie.’” 


Phebe, for it was she who was singing, hushed her song 
as she reached her lady’s door, and knocked softly. The 
countess unlocked the door to admit her. 

“Tt is only the mail bag, my lady, that old Jovial has 
just brought from the post-office,” said the girl. 

Lady Hurstmonceux listlessly looked over its contents. 
Several years of disappointment had worn out all expect- 
ation of hearing from the only one of whom she cared to 
receive news. There were home and foreign newspapers 
that she threw carelessly out. And there was one letter a4 
the bottom of all the rest that she lifted up and locked at 
with languid curiosity. But as soon as her eyes fell upon 
the handwriting of the superscription, the letter dropped 
from her hand and she sank back in her chair and quietly 
fainted away. ; 

Phebe hastened to apply restoratives, and, after a few 
minutes, the lady recovered her consciousness and rallied 
her faculties. 

“The letter! the letter, girl! give me the letter!” she 
gasped in eager tones. 

Pheebe picked it up from the carpet, upoa which it had 
fallen, and handed it to her mistress. 

Berenice, with trembling fingers, broke the seal and read 
the letter. It was from Herman Brudenell and ran ag 
follows: 


| Lonpon, December 1st, 18— 
Lapy Hursrmonceux: If there is one element of saving 


comfort in my lost, unhappy life, it is the reflection that, 
though in an evil hour I made you my wife, you are not 
ealled by my name; but that the courtesy of custom con- 
tinues to you the title won by your first marriage with the 
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late Earl of Hurstmonceux; and that you cannot therefore 
so deeply dishonor my family. 

Madam, it would give me great pain to write to any 
ether woman, however guilty, as I am forced to write te 
you; pecause on any woman I shonld feel that I was in- 

‘f£icting suffering, which you know too well I have not— 
never had the nerve to do; but you, I know, cannot be 
hurt; you are callous. If your early youth had not shown 
you to be so, the last few years of your life would haye 
proved it. If you had not been as insensible to shame as 
you are to remorse, how could you, after your great crime, 
take possession of my house, and, by so doing, turn my 
mother and sisters from their home, and banish me from 
my country? For well you know that, while you live at 
Brudenell Hall, my family cannot re-enter its walis! Nay, 
more—while you choose to reside in America, 1 must 
remain an exile in Europe. The same hemisphere is not 
broad enough to contain the Countess of Hurstmonceux 
and Herman Brudenell. 

I have given ycu a long time to come to your senses and 
leave my house. Now my patience is exhausted, and I 
require you to depart. You are not embarrassed for a 
home or a support: if you were I should afford you both, 
on condition of your departure from America. But my 
whole patrimony would be but a mite added to your 
treasures. 

You have country-seats in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, as well as a town house in London, a marine villa at 
Boulougne, and a Swiss cottage on Lake Leman. All these 
are your own; and you shall never be molested by me in 
your exclusive possession of them. Choose your residence 
from among them, and leave me in peaceable possession 
of the one modest country-house I have inherited in my 
native land. I wish to sell it. 

But you doubtless have informed yourself before this 
time, that by the laws of the State in which my property 
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is situated, a man cannot sell his homestead without the. 
consent of his wife. Your co-operation is therefore neces- 
sary in the sale of Brudenell Hall. I wish you to put 
yourself in immediate communication with my solicitors, 
Messrs. Kage & Kage, Monument street, Baltimore, who 
are in possession of my instructions. Do this promptly, 
and win from me the only return you have left it in my 
power to make you—oblivion of your crimes and of 
_ yourself. HERMAN BRUDENELL. 


With the calmness of despair, Berenice read this ernei 
letter through to the end, dropped it on her lap, and sat 
staring at it in silence. Then, as if incredulous of its con- 
tents, or doubtful of its meaning, she took it up and read 
it again, and again let it fall. And yet a third time—after 
rapidly passing her hand to and fro across her forehead, 
as if that action would clear her vision—she raised, re 
perused, and laid aside the letter. Then she firmly set ha 
teeth, and slowly nodded her head, while for an instant ; , 
startling light gleamed from her deep black eyes. 

Her faithful attendant, while seeming to be busy ar. 
ranging the flasks on the dressing-table, furtively and 
anxiously watched her mistress, who at last spoke: ; 

“Phoebe |” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ Bring me a glass of wine.” 

The girl brought the required stimulant, and in hand. 
ing it to her mistress, noticed how deadly white her face 
had become. And as the countess took the glass from the 
iittle silver waiter her hand came in contact with that of 
Phoebe, and the girl felt as if an icicle had touched her, so 
cold it was. 

“ Now wheel my writing-desk forward,” said the coun- 
tess, as she sipped her wine. 

The order was obeyed. 

“And now,” continued the lady, as she replaced the glass 
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and opened her desk, “pack wp my wardrobe and jewels, 
and your own clothes. Order the carriage to be at the 
door at eight o’clock, to take us to Baymouth. We leave 
Baymouth for New York to-morrow morning, and New 
York for Liverpool next Saturday.” 

‘Now, glory be to Heaven for that, my lady ; and I wisk 
it had been years ago instead of to-day!” joyfully ex- 
claimed the girl, as she went about her business. 

“And so do I! And so do J, with all my heart and 
soul!” thought Berenice, as she arranged her papers and 
took up a pen to write. In an instant she laid it down 
again, and arose and walked restlessly up and down the 
floor, wringing her hands, and muttering to herself: 

“And this is the man for whose sake I sacrificed heme, 
friends, country, and the most splendid prospects that ~ver 
dazzled the imagination of woman! This is the man 
whom I have loved and watched and prayed for, all these 
long years, hoping against hope, and believing against 
knowledge. If he had ceased to love me, grown tired of 
me, and wished to be rid of me, could he not have told me 
so, trankly, from the first? It would have been less cruel 
than to have inflicted on me this long anguish of suspense! 
less cowardly than to have attempted to justify his deser- 
tion of me by acharge of crime! What crime ?—he knows 
no more than I do! Oh, Herman! Herman! how could 
you fail so low? But I will not reproach you even in my 
thoughts. But I must, I must forget you!” 

She returned to her desk, sat down and took up her pen: 
but again she dropped it, bowed her head upon her desk, 
and wept: 

“Oh, Herman! Herman! must I never hope to meet 
you again? never look into your dark eyes, never clasp 
your hand, or hear your voice again? never more? never 
more! Must mine be the hand that writes our sentence of 
separation? I cannot! oh! I cannot do it, Herman! And 
vet !—it is you who require it!” 


16 
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After a few minutes, she took up his letter and read it 
over for the fourth time. Its ruthless implacability seemed 
to give her the strength necessary to obey its behests. As 
if fearing another failure of her resolution, she seized her 


pen and wrote: 
BRUDENELL HAL, December 30th, 15— 


Mr. BrupeneLti:—Your letter has relieved me from an 
embarrassing position. I beg your pardon for having been 
for so long a period an unconscious usurper of your prem- 
ises. I had mistaken this place for my husband’s house 
and my proper home. My mistake, however, has not ex 
tended to the appropriation of the revenues of the estate. 
You will find every dollar of those placed to your credit 
in the Planters’ Bank of Baymouth. My mistake has been 
limited to the occupancy of the house. For that wrong I 
shall make what reparation remains inmy power. I shall 
leave this place this Friday cvening; see your sclicitors on 
Monday ; place in their hands a sum equivalent to the full 
value of Brudenell Hall, as a compensation to you for my 
long use of the house; and then sign whatever documents 
may be necessary to renounce all claim upon yourself and 
your estate, and to free you forever from 

BeRENICE, Countess of Hurstmonceux. 


She finished the letter, and threw down the pen. What 

it had cost her to write thus, only her own loving and out- 
raged worman’s heart knew. 
» By the time she had sealed her letter, Phoebe entered 
to say that the dinner was served—that solitary meal at 
which she had sat down, heart-broken, for so many weary 
years. 

She answered, “ Very well,” but never stirred from her 
seat. 

Phoebe fidgetted about the reom for a while, and then, 
with the freedom of a favorite attendant, she came to the 
side of the countess and, smiling archly, said : 
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“My lady.” 

“Well, Phoebe?” 

“People needn’t starve, need they, because they are 
going back to their ‘ain countrie?’” 

. Lady Hurstmenceux smiled faintly, roused herself and 
went down to dinner. 

On her return to her own room, she found her maid 
locking the last trunks. 

“Ts everything packed, Phebe? ” 

“Except the dress you have on, my lady; and I can lay 
that on the top of this trunk after you put on your travel- 
ling dress.” 

“Are you glad we are going home, my girl?” 

“Oh, my lady, I feel as if I could just spread out my 
arms and fly for joy.” 

“Then I am, also, for your sake. What time 1s it 
now?” 

“ Five o’clock, my lady.” 

“Three hours yet. Tell Mrs. Spicer to come here.” 

Pieebe locked the trunk she had under her hand, and 
went out to obey. When Mrs. Spicer came in she was 
startled by the intelligence that her lady was going away 
immediately, and that the house was to be shut up until 
the arrival of Mr. Brudenell or his agents, who would 
arrange for its future disposition. 

When Lady Hurstmonceux had finished these instruc- 
tions, she placed a liberal sum of money in the house- 
keeper’s hands, with orders to divide it among the house- 
servants. 

Next she sent for Grainger, the overseer, and haying 
given him the same information, and puta similar sum 
of money in his hands for distribution among the negroes, 
she dismissed both the housekeeper and the overseer. 
Then she enclosed a note for a large amount in a letter 
addressed to the pastor of the parish, with a request that 
he would appropriate it for the relief ofthe suffering poor 
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in that neighborhood. Finally, having completed all her 
preparations, she took a cup of tea, bade farewell to her 
dependents, and, attended by Pheebe, entered the carriage 
and was driven to Baymouth, where she posted her twe 
letters in time for the evening mail, and where the next 
morning she took the boat for Baltimore, en route for the 
North. She stopped in Baltimore only long enough to ar- 
range business with Mr. Brudenell’s solicitors, and then 
proceeded to New York, whence, at the end of the same 
week, she sailed for Liverpool. Thus the beautiful young 
English Jewess, who had dropped for a while like some 
rich exotic flower, transplanted to our wild Maryland 
woods, returned to her native land, where, let us hepe, she 
found in an appreciating cirele of friends some consolation 
for the loss of that domestic happiness that had been so 
cruelly torn from her. 

We shall meet with Berenice, Countess of Hurstmen- 
ceux, again; but it will be in another sphere, and under 
other circumstances. 

It was in the spring succeeding her departure that the 
house-agents and attornies came down to appraise and sel 
Brudenell Hall. Since the improvements bestowed upon 
he estate by Lady Hurstmonceux, the property had in- 
creased its value, so that a purchaser could not at once 
be found. When this fact was communicated by letter to 
Mr. Brudenell, in London, he wrote and authorized his 
agent to let the property to a responsible tenant, and if 
possible to hire the plantation negroes to the same party 
who should take the house. 

All this after a while was successfully accomplished. A 
gentleman from a neighboring State took the house ali 
furnished as it was, and hired the servants that were 
attached to the premises. 

He came early in June, but who or what he was, or 
whence he came, none of the neighbors knew. The arrivai 
of any stranger in a remote country district is always the 
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dceasion of much curiosity, speculation and gossip. But 
when such a one brings the purse of Fortunatus in his 
pocket, and takes possession of the finest establishment in 
the country—house, furniture, servants, carriages, horses, 
stock and all, he becomes the subject of the wildest 
sonjecture. 

It does not require long to get comfortably to house- 
keeping in a ready-made home; so it was soon understood 
In the neighborhood that the strangers were settled in 
their new residence, and might be supposed to be ready to 
receive calls. 

But the neighbors, though tormented with curiosity, 
cautiously held aloof, and waited until the Sabbath, when 
they might expect to see the new-comers, and judge of 
their appearance and hear their pastor’s opinion of them. 

So, on the first Sunday after the strangers’ settlement at 
Brudenell Hall, the Baymouth Church was crowded to 
excess. But those of the congregation who went there 
with cther motives than to worship their Creator were 
sadly disappointed. The crimson-lined Brudenell pew 
remained vacant, as it had remained for several years. 

“Humph! not church-going people, perhaps! We had 
an English Jewess before, perhaps we shall have a Turk- 
ish Mohammedan next!” was the speculation of one of the 
disappointed. 

The conjecture proved false. 

The next Sunday the Brudenell pew was filled. There 
was a gentleman and lady, and half-a-dozen girls and boys, 
all dressed in half-mourning, except one little :ady of about 
ten years old, whose form was enveloped in black bomba- 
zine and crape, and whose face, what could be seen of it, 
was drowned in tears. It needed no seer to tell that 
she was just left motherless, and placed in charge of her 
relations. 

After undergoing the scrutiny of the congregation, this 
family was unanimously, though silently, voted to be 
verfectly respectable. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


ISHMAEL’S ADVENTURE. 


I almost fancy that the more 
He was cast out from men, 
Nature had made him of her store 
A worthier denizen ; 
As if it pleased her to caress 
A plant grown up so wild, 
As if his being parentless 
Had made him more her child. 
MONCKTON MILNES, 


T twelve years of age Ishmael was a tall, thin, delicate: 
looking lad, with regular features, pale complexion, 
fair hair, and blue eyes. His great, broad forehead and 
wasted cheeks gave his face almost a triangular shape. The 
truth is, that up to this age the boy had never had enough 
food to nourish the healthy growth of the body. And that 
he lived at all was probably due to some great original 
vital force in his organization, and also to the purity of his 
native air, of which at least he got a plenty. 

He had learned all the “professor” could teach him ; 
had read all the books that Morris could lend him; and 
was now hungering and thirsting for more knowledge. 
At this time a book had such a fascination for Ishmael, 
that when he happened to be at Baymouth he would stand 
gazing, spell-bound, at the volumes exposed for sale in 
the shop-windows, just as other boys gaze at toys anc 
sweetmeats. 

But little time had the poor lad ior such peeps inte 
Paradise, for he was now earning about a dollar a week, a- 
Assistant-Professor of Odd Jobs to Jem Morris, and his 
professional duties kept him very busy. 

Baymouth had progressed in all these years, and now 
actually boasted a fine new shop, with this sign over the 
tloor : 

“ Book, Stationery and Fancy Bazaar.” 
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And this to Ishmael seemed a very fairy palace. It 
attracted him with an irresistible glamour. 

It happened one burning Saturday afternoon in August 
that the boy, having a half-holiday, resolved to make the 
most of it, and enjoy himself by walking to Baymouth, 
and standing before that shop to gaze at his leisure upon 
the marvels of literature displayed in its windows. 

The unshaded village street was hot and dusty, and the 
unclouded August sun was blazing down upon it; but 
Ishmael did not mind that, as he stood devouring with 
his eyes the unattainable books. 

While he was thus occupied, a small, open, one-horse 
carriage drove up and stopped before theshop-door. The 
gentleman who had driven it alighted, and handed out a 
lady and a little girl in deep mourning The lady and 
the little girl passed immediately into the shop. And oh! 
how Ishmael envied them! ‘hey were perhaps going to 
buy some of those beautiful books! 

The gentleman paused with the reins in his hands, and 
looked up and down the bare street, as if in search of 
some person. At last, in withdrawing his eyes, they fell 
upon Ishmael, and he called him. 

The boy hastened to his side. 

“My lad, do you think you can hold my horse?’’ 

“Oh, yes, sir.”’ 

‘Well, and can you lead him out of the road to that 
stream there under the trees, and let him drink and vest ?”’ 

SONU tanh oo 

‘‘Very well, go on, then, and mind and watch the car- 
riage well, while we are in the shop; because, you see, 
there are tempting parcels in it.”’ 

*‘Ves, sir,’’ again said the boy. 

The gentleman gave him the reins and followed the 
ladies into the shop. And Ishmael led the horse off to 
the grove stream, a place much frequented by visitors at 
Baymouth to rest and water their horses. 
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The thirsty horse had drank his fill, and the kind boy 
was engaged in rubbing him down with cool, fresh dock 
leaves. when a voice near the carriage attracted Ishmael’s 
attention. 

“Oh, cricky, Ben! if here isn’t old Middy’s pony-chaise 
standing all alone, and full of good nuggs, he’s been a 
buying for that tea-party! Come, let’s have our share 
beforehand.” 

Ishmael, who was partly concealed by his stooping po- 
sition behind the horse, now raised his head, and saw two 
young gentlemen, of about twelve and fourteen years of 
age, whom he recognized as the sons of Commodore 
Burghe, by having seen them often at church in the com- 
modore’s pew. 

“Oh, I say, Ben, here’s a hamper chock full of oranges 
and figs and nuts and raisins and things! let’s get at 
them,” said the elder boy, who had climbed upon one 
wheel and was looking into the carriage. 

“Oh, no, Alf! don’t meddle with them! Mr. Middleton 
would be mad,” replied the younger. 

“Who cares if he is? Who's afraid? Not I!” ex- 
claimed “ Alf,” tearing off the top of the hamper and be- 
ginning to help himself. 

All this passed in the instant that Ishmael was rising 
up. 

“You must not touch those things, young gentlemen! 
You must not, indeed! Put those figs back again, Master 
Alfred,” he said. 

“Who the blazes are you, pray?” inquired “ Master 
Alfred” contemptuously, as he coolly proceeded to fill his 
pockets. 

“Tam Ishmael Worth, and I am set here to watch this 
horse and carriage, and I mean to do it! Put those figs 
back again, Master Alfred.” 

“Oh! you are Ishmael Worth, are you? The weaver 
woman’s boy and Jem Morris’s ’prentice! Happy to 
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know you, sir!” said the lad, sarcastically, as he deliber- 
ately spread his handkerchief on the ground and began to 
fill it with English walnuts. 

“Return those things to the hamper, Master Alfred, 

‘while times are good,” said Ishmael, slowly and distinctly. 

“Oh, I say, Ben, isn’t he a nice one to make acquaint- 
ance with? Let’s ask him to dinner!” jeered the boy, 
helping himself to more walnuts. 

“You had better return those things before worse comes 
of it,” said Ishmael, slowly pulling off his little jacket and 
carefully folding it up and laying it on the ground. 

“Tsay, Ben! Jem Morris’s ’prentice is going to fight! 
Ar’n’t you scared?” sneered Master Alfred, tying up his 
handkerchief full of nuts. 

“Will you return those things or not?” exclaimed Ish- 
mael, unbuttoning his little shirt collar and rolling up his 
sleeves. 

“ Will you tell me who was your father?” mocked Mas- 
ter Alfred. 

That question was answered by a blow dashed full in 
the mouth of the questioner, followed instantly by another 
blow into his right eye and a third into his left. Then 
Ishmael seized him by the collar, and, twisting it, choked 
and shook him until he dropped his plunder. But it was 
only the suddenness of the assault that had given Ishmael 
a moment’s advantage. The contest was too unequal. As 
soon as Master Alfred had dropped his plunder, he seized 
his assailant. Ben also rushed to the rescue. It was 
unfair, two boys upon one. They soon threw Ishmael down 
apon the ground and beat his breath nearly out of his body. 
They were so absorbed in their cowardly work that they 
were unconscious of the approach of the party from the 
shop, until the gentleman left the ladies and hurried to 
the scene of action, exclaiming: 

“What's this? What’s this? What’s all this, young 
yentlemen ? Let that poorlad alone! Shame on you both!” 
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The two culprits ceased their blows and started up 
panic-stricken. But only for amoment. The ready and 
reckless falsehood sprang to Alfred’s lips. 

“Why, sir, you see, we were walking along and saw 
your carriage standing here and saw that boy stealing the 
fruit and nuts from it. And we ordered him to stop and 
he wouldn’t, and we pitched into him and beat him 
Didn’t we, Ben?” 

“Yes, we deat him,” said Ben, evasively. 

“Humph! And he stole the very articles that he was 
put here to guard! Sad! sad! but the fault was mine! He 
is but a child! a poor child, and was most likely hungry 
I should not have left the fruit right under his keen young 
nose to tempt him! Boys, you did very wrong to beat 
him so! You, who are pampered so much, know little of 
the severe privations and great temptations of the poor. 
And we cannot expect children to resist their natural 
appetites,” said the gentleman, gently, as he stooped to 
examine the condition of the fallen boy. 

Ishmael was half stunned, exhausted and bleeding; but 
his confused senses had gathered the meaning of the false 
accusation made against him. And, through the blood 
bursting from his mouth, he gurgled forth the words: 

“T didn’t, sir!’ The Lord above, He knows I didn’t!” 

“He did! he did! Didn’t he, Ben?” cried Master 
Alfred. 

Ben was silent. 

“And we beat him! Didn’t we, Ben?” questioned the 


young villain, who well understood his weak younger 
brother. 


> 


“Yes,” replied Ben, who was always willing to oblige 
his elder brother if he could do so without telling an out 
and out falsehood—* we did beat him.” 

The gentleman raised the battered boy to his feet, teok 2 » 
iook at him and murmured to himself, 


“Well! if this lad is a thief and a liar, there is no truth 
in phrenology or physioonomy either,” 
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Then, speaking aloud, he said: 

“My boy! I am very sorry for what has just happened { 
You were placed here to guard my property. You betrayed 
your trust! You, yourself, stole it! And you have told 
a falsehood to conceal your theft. No! do not attempt to 
- deny it! Here are two young gentlemen of position who 
are witnesses against you!” 

Ishmael attemptec to gurgle some denial, but his voice 
was drowned in the blood that still filled his mouth. 

“My poor boy,” continued the gentleman—“ for I see 
you are poor, if you had simply eaten the fruit and nuts, 
that would have been wreng certainly, being a breach of 
trust; but it would have been almost excusable, for you 
might have been hungry and been tempted by the smell 
of the fruit and by the opportunity of tasting it. And if 
you had confessed it frankly, I should as frankly have for- 
given you. Buti am sorry to say that you have attempted 
to conceal your fault by falsehood. And do you know 
what that falsehood has done? It has converted the act, 
that I should have construed as a mere trespass, into a 
theft!” 

Ishmael stooped down and bathed his bloody face in 
the stream and then wiped it clean with his coarse pocket 
handkerchief. And then he raised his head with a childish 
dignity most wonderful to see, and said: 

“Tisten to me, sir, if you please. I did not take the 
fruit or the nuts, or anything that was yours. It is true, 
sir, as you said, that Iam poor. And I was hungry, very 
hungry indeed, because I have had nothing to eat since 
six o’clock this morning. And the oranges and figs did 
smell nice, and I did want them very much. But I did 
not touch them, sir! I could better bear hunger than I 
could bear shame! And [ should haye suffered shame if 
I had taken your things! Yes, even though you might 
have never found out the loss of them. Because—/ should 
have known myself to be a thief, and I could not have 
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borne that, sir! I did not take your property, sir, I hope 
you will believe me.” 

“He did! he did! he did! didn’t he now, Ben?” cried 
Alfred. 

Ben was silent. 

“And we beat him for it, didn’t we, Ben?” 

“Yes,” said Ben. 

“There now you see, my boy! I would be glad to be- 
lieve you; but here are two witnesses against you! two 
young: gentlemen of rank, who would not stoop to false- 
hood!” said the gentleman, sadly. 

“ Sir,” replied Ishmael, calmly, “be pleased to listen to 
me, while I tell you what really happened. When you 
left me in charge of this horse, | led him to this stream 
and gave him water, and [ was rubbing him down with a 
handful of fresh dock-leaves, when these two young gen- 
tlemen came up. And the elder one proposed to help 
himself to the contents of the hamper. But the younger 
one would not agree to the plan. And I, for my part, told 
him to let the things alone. But he wouldn’t mind me. 
T insisted, but he langhed at me and helped himself to the 
oranges, figs, walnuts and raisins. I told him to put them 
back directly ; but he wouldn’t. And then I struck him 
and collared him, sir; for I thought it was my duty to 
fight for the property that had been left in my care. But 
he was bigger than I was, and his brother came to help 
him, and they were too many for me, and between them 
they threw me down. And then you came up.* And that 
is the whole truth, sir.” 

“Tt isn’t! it isn’t! He stole the things, and now he 
wants to lay it on us! that is the worst of all! But we 
can prove that he did it, because we are two witnesses 
against one!” said Master Alfred, excitedly. 

“Yes; that ts the worst of all, my boy; it was bad to 
take the things, but you were tempted by hunger; it was 
worse to deny the act, but you were tempted by fear; it ia 
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the worst of all to try to lay your fault upon the shoulders 
of others. I fear I shall be obliged to punish you,” said 
the gentleman, gravely. 

“Sir, punish me for the loss of the fruit if you please; 
but believe me; for I speak the truth,” said Ishmael, 
~ firmly. 

At that moment he felt a little soft hand steal into his 
own, and heard a gentle voice whisper in his ear:” 

“T believe you, poor boy, if they don't.” 

He turned, and saw at his side the little orphan girl in 
deep mourning. She was a stately little lady, with black 
eyes and black ringlets, and with the air of a little princess. 

“Come, Claudia! Come away, my love,” said the lady, 
who had just arrived at the spot. 

“No, aunt, if you please; I am going to stand by this 
poor boy here! He has got no friend! He is telling the 
truth, and nobody will believe him!” said the little girl, 
tossing her head, and shaking back her black ringlets 
haughtily. 

It was easy to see that this little lady had had her own 
royal will, ever since she was one day old, and cried for a 
light until it was brought. - 

“Claudia, Claudia, you are very naughty to disobey 
your aunt,” said the gentleman, gravely. 

The little lady lifted her jetty eyebrows in simple 
surprise. 

“<¢ Naughty,’ uncle! How can you say such things to 
me? Mamma never did; and papa never does! Pray 
do not say such things again to me, uncle! I have not 
been used to hear them.” 

The gentleman shrugged his shoulders, and turned to 
Ishmael, saying : 

“T am more grieved than angry, my boy, to see you 
stand convicted of theft and falsehood.” 

“T never was guilty of either in my KHife, sir,” said 
Ishmael. 
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“He was! he was! He stole the things, and then toa 
stories about it, and tried to lay it on us! But we can 
prove it was himself! We are two witnesses against one! 
twe genteel witnesses against one low one! We are gentle 
man’s sons; and who is he? He’s a thief! He stole the 
things, didn’t he, Ben?” questioned Master Alired. 

Ben turned away. 

“ And we thrashed him well for it, didn’t we, ben?” 

“Yes,” said Ben. 

“So yousee, sir, it is true! there are two witnesses against 
you; do not therefore make your case quite hopeless by a 
persistence in falsehood,” said the gentleman, speaking 
sternly for the first time. 

Ishmael dropped his head, and the Burghe boys 
laughed. 

Little Claudia’s eyes blazed. 

“Shame on you, Alfred Burghe! and you too, Ben! I 
know that you have told stories yourselves, for I see it in 
both your faces, just as I see that this poor boy has told 
the truth by his face!” she exclaimed. Then putting her 
arm around Ishmael’s neck in the tender, motherly way 
that such little women will use to boys in distress, she said; 

“There! hold up your head, and look them in the face. 
It is true, they are all against you; but, then, wha of that, 
when Jam on your side? It isa great thing, let me tell 
you, to have me on your side! I am Miss Merlin, my 
father’s heiress; and he is the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. And I am not sure but that I might make 
my papa have these two bad boys hanged if I insisted 
upon it! And I stand by you because I know you are 
telling the truth, and because my mamma always told me 
it would be my duty, as the first lady in the country, to 
protect the poor and the persecuted! So hold up your 
head, and look them in the face, and answer them!” said 


the young lady, throwing up her own head and shaking 
baek her rich ringlets. 
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CH AP THR) KX KIL. 


ISHMAEL GAINS HIS FIRST VERDICT, 


Henor and shame, from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunella,—PoPE. 


O conjured, Ishmael lifted his face and confronted his 
accusers.. It was truth anc intellect encountering 
falsehood and stupidity. Who could doubt the issue? 

“Sir,” said the boy, “if you will look into the pockets 
of that young gentleman, Master Alfred, you will find the 
stolen fruit upon him.” 

Alfred Burghe started and turned to run. But the gen. 
tleman was too quick to let him escape and caught him by 
the arm. 

“What, sir! Mr. Middleton! would you search me at his 
bidding? Search the son of Commodore Burghe at the 
bidding of—nobody’s son?” exclaimed the youth, strug. 
gling to free himself, while the blood seemed ready te 
burst from his red and swollen face. 

“For your vindication, young sir! For your vindica 
tion,” replied Mr. Middleton, proceeding to turn out the 
young gentleman’s pockets, when lo! oranges, figs and 
auts rolled upon the ground. 

“Tt is infamous! so it is!” exclaimed Master Alfred 
mad with shame and rage. 

“Yes, it 2s infamous,” sternly replied Mr. Middleton. 

“T mean it is infamous to treat a commodore’s son in 
this way 1” 

“And I mean it is infamous in any body’s son to behave 
as you haye, sir!” 

“ul hours the things at Nutt’s shop! I bought them 
with nay own money! Yhey are mine! I never touched 
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your things. That fellow did! He took them and ther 
told falsehoods about it.” 

“Sir” said Ishmael, “if you will examine that bundle, 
tying under that bush, you will find something there to 
prove which of us two speaks the truth.” 

Master Alfred made a dash after the bundle; but agair 
Mr. Middleton was too quick for him, and caught it up 
It was a red bandana silk handkerchief stuffed full of 
parcels and tied at the corners. The handkerchief had 
the name of Alfred Burghe on one corner; the small par- 
cels of nuts and raisins it contained were at once recog- 
nized by Mr. Middleton as his own. 

“Oh, sir! sir!” began that gentleman, severely, turning 
upon the detected culprit; but the young villain was at bay! 

“Well?” he growled, in defiance—“ what now? what’s 
all the muss about? Those parcels were what I took off 
his person when he was running away with them. Didn't 
I, Ben?” 

Ben grumbled some inaudible answer, which Alfred 
assumed to be an assent, for he immediately added: 

“And I tied them up in my handkerchief to zive them 
back to you. Didn’t I, Ben?” 

Ben mumbled something or other. 

“And then I beat him for stealing. Didn’t I, Ben?” 

“Yes, you beat him,” sulkily answered the younger 
brother. 

Mr. Middleton gazed at the two boys in amazement; 
not that he entertained the slightest doubt of the innocence 
of Ishmael and the guilt of Alfred, but that he was simply 


struck with consternation at this instance of hardened 
juvenile depravity. 


“Sir,” continued the relentless young prosecutor, “if 
you will please to question Master Ben, I think he will 
tell you the truth. He has not told a downright story yet.” 

“What! why he has been corroborating his brother’s 
testimony all along!” said Mr. Middleton. 
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“Only as to the assault, sir; not as to the theft. Piease 
question him, sir, to finish this business.” 

“Twill! Ben! Who stole the fruit and nuts from my 
carriage?” 

Ben dug his hands into his pockets and turned sullenly 
“away. 

“Did this poor boy steal them? For if I find he did, I 
will send him to prison. And I know you wouldn’t like 
to see an innocent boy sent to prison. So tell me the 
truth ;—did he, or did he not, steal the articles in 
question?” 

“He did not; not so much as one of them,” replied the 
younger Burghe. 

“Did Alfred take them?” 

Ben was sullenly silent. 

“Did Alfred take them?” repeated Mr. Middleton. 

“T won't tell you! So there now! I told you that fellow 
didw’t! but I won't tell you who did! Itis real hard of 
you to want me to tell on my own brother!” exclaimed 
Master Ben, walking off indignantly. 

“That is enough; indeed the finding of the arti- 
cles upon Alfred’s person was enough,” said Mr. Middle. 
ton. 

“T think this poor boy’s word ought to have been 
enough!” said Claudia. 

“And now, sir!” continued Mr. Middleton, turning to 
Master Burghe—“ you have been convicted of theft, fuise- 
hood and cowardice—yes, and of the meanest falsehood 
and the basest cowardice I ever heard of. Under these 
circumstances, I cannot permit your future attendance 
upon my school. You are no longer a proper com- 
panion for my pupils. To-morrow I shall call upon your 
father, to tell him what has happened and advise him ‘a 
send you to sea, under some strict captain, for a three or a 
five years’ cruise!” 

“If you blow me to the governor, I’ll be shot to deara 


16 
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if I don’t knife you, old fellow!” roared the young 
reprobate. 

“ Begone, sir!” was the answer of Mr. Middleton. 

“Oh, I can go! But you look out! You're all a set of 
radicals, anyhow! making equals of all the rag, tag and 
bobtail about. Look at Claudia there! What would 
Judge Merlin say if he was to see his daughter with hex 
arm around that boy’s neck!” 

Claudia’s eyes kindled dangerously, and she made one 
step towards the offender, saying : 

“Hark you, Master Alfred Burghe. YPon’t you dare to 
take my name between your lips again! and don’t you 
dare to come near me as long as you live, or even to say to 
anybody that you were ever acquainted with me! IRf you 
do I will make my papa have you hanged! For I do not 
choose te Know a thief, liar and coward!” 

“Claudia! Claudia! Claudia! You shock me, beyond 
all measure, my dear!” exclaimed the lady, in a tone of 
real pain, and then lowering her voice, she whispered— 
“* Thief, liar and coward!’ what shocking words to issue 
from a young lady’s lips.” 

“T know they are not nice words, Aunt Middleton, and 
if you will only teach me nicer ones I will use them in- 
stead. But are there any pretty words for ugly tricks 2?” 

As this question was a “poser” that Mrs. Middleton 
did not attempt to answer, the little lady continued, very 
demurely : 

“T will look in ‘Webster’ when I get home and see if 
there are.” 

“My boy,” said Mr. Middleton, approaching our lad, 
“J have accused you wrongfully. Iam very sorry for it 
and I beg your pardon.” 

Ishmael looked up in surprise and with an “Oh, sir! 
please don’t,” blushed and hung his head. It seemed 
really dreadful to this poor boy that this grave and dig- 
uuied gentleman should ¢sk his pardon! And yet Mr 
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Middleton lost no dignity in this simple act, because it was 
right; he had wronged the poor lad and owed an apology 
just as much as if he had wronged the greatest man in the 
country. 

“And now, my boy,” continued the gentleman, “be 
always as honest, as truthful and as fearless as you have 
shown yourself to-day, and though your lot in life may be 
very humble—aye, of the very humblest—yet you will be 
respected in your lowly sphere.” Here the speaker opened 
his portmonnaie and took from it a silver dollar, saying, 
“Take this, my boy, not as a reward for your integrity— 
that, understand, is a matter of more worth than to be re- 
warded with money—but simply as payment for your time 
and trouble in defending my property.” 

“Oh, sir, please don’t. I really don’t want the money,” 
said Ishmael, shrinking from the offered coin. 

“Oh, nonsense, my boy! You must be paid, you know,” 
said Mr. Middleton, urging the dollar upon him. 

“But I do not want pay for a mere act of civility,” per- 
sisted Ishmael, drawing back. 

“ But your time and trouble, child; they are money te 
lads in your line of life.” 

“Tf you please, sir, it was a holiday, and I had nothing 
else to do.” 

“But take this to oblige me.” 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t want it. The professor is very free- 
hearted and pays me well for my work.” 

“The professor? What professor, my boy? I thought 
Thad the honor to be the only professor in the neighbor- 
hood,” said the gentleman, smiling. 

“T mean Professor Jim Morris, sir,” replied Ishmael, in 
perfect good faith. 

“Oh! yes, exactly; I have heard of that ingenious and 
useful individual, who seems to have served his time at ail 
trades, and taken degrees in all arts and sciences; but 1 
did not know he was called a professor. So you are a 
student in his college!” smiled Mr. Middleton. 
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“T help him, sir, and he pays me,” answered the 
boy. 

“And what is your name, my good little fellow?” 

“Tshmael Worth, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, exactly; you are the son of the litte weaver 
ap on Hut Hill, just across the valley from Brudenell 
Heights?” 

“T am her nephew, sir.” 

“Are your parents living?” 

“No, sir; I have been an orphan from my birth.” 

“Poor boy! And you are depending on your aunt for 9 
home, and on your own labor for a support?” 

OY 68, eine 

“Well, Ishmael, as you very rightfully take pay from 
my brother professor, [ do not know why you should refuse 
it from me.” 

Ishmael perhaps could not answer that question to his 
own satisfaction. At all events, he hesitated a moment 
before he replied: 

“Why, you see, sir, what I do for the other professor is 
all in the line of my business; but the small service I 
have just done for you is only a little bit of civility that I 
am always so glad to show to any gentleman—I mean to 
anybody at all, sir; even a poor wagoner, I often hold 
horses for them, sir! And, bless you, they couldn’t pay 
me a penny.” 

“ But J can, my boy! and besides you not only held my 
horse, and watered him, and rubbed him down, and 
watched my carriage, but you fought a stout battle in de- 
fence of my goods, and got yourself badly bruised by the 
thieves, and unjustly accused by me. Certainly, it is a 
poor offering IT make in return for your services and suf- 
ferings im my interests. Here, my lad, I have thought 
better of 1¢; here isa half eagle. Take it and buy some: 
thing for yourself.” 


“Indeed, indeed, sir, I cannot. Please don’t keep on 
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esking me,” persisted Ishmael, drawing back with a look 
of distress and almost of reproach on his fine face. 

Now, why could not the little fellow take the money 
that was pressed upon him? He wanted it badly enough, 
Heaven knows! His best clothes were all patches, and 
this five dollar gold piece would have bought him a new 
suit. And besides there was an “Illustrated History of 
the United States” in that book-shop, that really and truly 
Ishmael would haye been willing to give a finger off either 
of his hands to possess; and its price was just three dol- 
lars. Now, why didn’t the little wretch take the money 
and buy the beautiful book with which his whole soul was 
enamored? The poor child did not know himself. But 
you and I know, reader, don’t we? We know that he 
could not take that money, with the arm of that black- 
eyed little lady around his neck! 

Yes, the arm of Claudia was still most tenderly and pro- 
tectingly encircling his neck, and every few minutes she 
would draw down his rough head caressingly to her own 
Jamask cheek. 

Shocking! wasn’t it. And you wonder how her aunt 
and uncle could have stood by and permitted it. Because 
they couldn’t help it! Miss Claudia was a little lady, 
angel born, who had never been contradicted in her life. 
Her father was a crotchety old fellow, with a “theory,” 
one result of which was, that he let his trees and his 
daughter grow unpruned as they liked. 

But do not mistake Miss Claudia, or think her any bet- 
cer or any worse than she really was. Her caresses of the 
peasant boy looked as if she was republican in her princi- 
ples and “ fast” in her manners. She was neither the one 
nor the other. So far from being republican, she was just 
the most ingrained little aristocrat that ever lived! She 
was an aristocrat from the crown of her little, black, ring- 
letted head to the sole of her tiny, gaitered foot; from her 
freart’s core to her scarf-skin; so perfect an aristocrat that 
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she was quite unconscious of being so. For instance, she 
looked upon herself as very little lower than the angels, 
and upon the working classes as very little higher than 
the brutes; if, in her heart, she acknowledged that all in 
the human shape were human, that was about the utmost 
evtent of her liberalism. Sae and they were both clay te 
be sure, but she was of the finest porcelain clay, and they 
of the coarsest potter’s earth. This theory had not been 
taught her, it was born in her, and so entirely natural and 
sincere that she was almost unconscious of its existence ; 
certainly unsuspicious of its fallacy. 

Thus, you see, she caressed Ishmael, just exactly as she 
would have caressed her own Newfoundland dog; she 
defended his truth and honesty from false accusation, just 
as she would have defended Fido’s from a similar charge ; 
she praised his fidelity and courage just as she would have 
praised Fido’s ; for, in very truth, she rated the peasant-boy 
not one whit higher than the dog! Had she been a degree 
less proud, had she looked upon Ishmael as a human 
being with like passions and emotions as her own, she 
might have been more reserved in her manner. But being 
as proud as she was, she caressed and protected the noble 
peasant-boy as a kind-hearted little lady would have 
caressed and protected a noble specimen of the! canine 
race! Therefore, what might have been considered very 
forward and lowering in another little lady, was perfectly 
graceful ‘and dignified in Miss Merlin. 

But, meanwhile, the poor, earnest, enthusiastic boy! He 
didn’t know that she rated him as low as any four-footed 
pet! He thought she appreciated him, very highly, too 
highly, as a human being! And his great little heart 
burned and glowed with joy and gratitude! And he 
would no more have taken pay for doing her uncle a ser- 
vice than he would have picked a pocket or robbed a hen- 
roost! He just adored her lovely clemency, and he was 
aven then turning over m his mind the problem how he, 
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@ poor, poor boy, hardly able to afferd himself a half- 
penny candle to read by, after dark, could repay her kind- 
ness-—what could he find, invent, or achieve to please her! 

Of all this, Miss Claudia only understood his gratitude; 
and it pleased her as the gratitude of Fido might have done! 

And she left his side for a moment, and raised herself 
on tiptoe and whispered to her uncle: 

“Uncle, he is a noble fellow—isn’t he, now? But he 
loves me better than he does you! So let me give him 
something.” 

Mr. Middleton silently placed the five dollar piece in 
her hand. 

“No, no, no—not that! Don’t you see it hurts his feel- 
ings to offer him that?” 

“Well—but what then?” 

“Tl tell you: When we drove up to ‘ Hamlin’s, et Saw 
him standing before the shop, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, staring at the books in the windows, just as I have seen 
hungry children stare at the tarts and cakes in a pastry 
cook’s. And I know he is hungry for a book! Now 
uncle, let me give him a book.” 

“Yes; but had not / better give it to him, Claudia?” 

“Oh, if you like, and he'll take it from you! But, you 
know, there’s Fido now, who sometimes gets contrary, and 
won’t, take anything from your hand, but no matter how 
contrary he is, will always take anything from mine! But 
you may try, uncle—you may try!” 

This conversation was carried on in a whisper. When 
it vas ended, Mr. Middleton turned to Ishmael, and said: 

“Very well, my boy; I can but respect your scruples. 
Follow us back to Hamlin’s.’” 

And so saying, he helped his wife and his niece into the 
pony chaise, got in himself, and took the reins to drive on. 

Miss Claudia looked back and watched Ishmael as he 
limped slowly and painfully after them. The distance 
was very short, and they soon veached the shop. 
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“Which is the window he was looking in, Claudia?" 
inquired Mr. Middleton. 

“This one on the left hand, unele.” 

“Ah! Come here, my boy; look in*o this window now, 
and tell me which of these books you would advise me te 
buy for a present to a young friend of mine?” 

The poor fellow looked up with so much perplexity in 
his face at the idea of this grave, middle-aged gentleman 
asking advice of him, that Mr. Middleton hastened to say: 

“The reason I ask you, Ishmael, is because, you being a 
boy would be a better judge of another boy’s tastes than 
an old man like me could be. So now judge by yourself, 
and tell me which book you think would please my young 
friend best. Look at them all, and take time.” 

“Oh, yes, sir. But I don’t want time! Anybody could 
tell in a minute which book a boy would like!” 

“Which, then ?” 

“Oh, this! this! this!‘ History of the United States; 
all full of pictures!” 

“ But—here is ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and here is the ‘Ara- 
bian Nights ;’? why not choose one of them?” 

“Oh, no, sir—don’t! They are about people that never 
lived, and things that aren’t true; and though they are 
very interesting, | know, there is no solid satisfaction in 
them like there is in this—” 

“ Well, now ‘this.’ What is the great attraction ‘of this 
toa boy? Why, it’s nothing but dry history,” said Mr. 
Middleton, with an amused smile, while he tried to “pump” 
the poor lad. 

“Oh, sir, but there’s so much in it! There’s Captain 
John Smith, and Sir Walter Raleigh, and Jamestown, and 
Plymouth, and the Pilgrim Fathers, and John Hancock, 
and Patrick Henry, and George Washington, and the De 
elaration of Independence, and Bunker’s Hill, and York 


town! Oh!!” cried Ishmael. with an ardent burst of en 
thusiasm. 
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“You seem to know already a deal more of the history 
of our country than some of my first-class young gentle- 
men have taken the trouble to learn,” said Mr. Middleton, 
in surprise. 

“Qh, no, I don’t, sir. I know no more than what I have 
read in a little thin book, no bigger than your hand, si: 
that was lent to me by the professor; but I know by thai 
how much good there must be in this, sir.” 

“Ah! a taste of the dish has made you long for a 
feast.” 

Sie??? 

“Nothing, my boy, but that I shall follow your advice 
in the selection of a book,” said the gentleman, as he 
entered the shop. 

The lady and the little girl remained in the carriage, 
and Ishmael stood feasting his hungry eyes upon the 
books in the window. 

Presently the volume he admired so much disap- 
peared. 

“There! I shall never see it any more!” said Ishmael, 
with a sigh; “but ’m glad some boy is going to get it! 
Oh, won’t he be happy to-night, though! Wish it was I! 
No i don’t, neither ; it’s a sin to covet!” 

And a few minutes after the gentleman emerged from 
the shop with an oblong packet in his hand. 

“Tt was the last copy he had left, my boy, and I have 
secured it! Now do you really think my young friend 
vill like it?” asked Mr. Middleton. 

“ Oh, sir, won’t he though, neither!” exclaimed Ishmacl, 
im sincere hearty sympathy with the prospective happi: 
ness of another. 

“Well, then, my little friend must take it,” said Mr, 
Middleton, offering the packet to Ishmael. 

“Sir!” exclaimed the latter. 

“Tt is for you, my boy.” 

“Oh, sir, I eouldn’t take it, indeed! It is only another 
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way of paying me for a common civility,” said Ishmael, 
shrinking from the gift, yet longing for the book. 

“Tt is not; it is a testimonial of my regard for you, my 
boy! Receive it as such.” 

“T do not deserve such a testimonial, and cannot receive 
it, sir,” persisted Ishmael. 

“There, uncle, I told you so!” exclaimed Claudia, 
springing from the carriage and taking the book from the 
hand of Mr. Middleton. 

She went to the side of Ishmael, put her arm around 
his neck, drew his head down against hers, leaned her 
bright cheek against his, and said: 

“Come, now, take the book; I know you want it; take 
it like a good boy; take it for my sake.” 

Still Ishmael hesitated a little. 

Then she raised the parcel and pressed it to her lips and 
handed it to him again, saying: 

“There, now, you see l’ve kissed it. Fido would take 
anything I kissed; won’t yor?” 

Ishmael now held out his hands eagerly for the prize, 
took it and pressed it to his jacket, exclaiming awkwardly 
but earnestly : 

“Thank you, miss! Oh, thank you a thousand, thou- 
sand times, miss! You don’t know how much I wanted 
this book and how glad I am!” 

“Oh, yes, I do. T’m a witch, and know people’s secret 
thoughts. But why didn’t you take the book when uncle 
offered it?” 

“Tf you are a witch, miss, you can tell.” 

“So I can; it was because you don’t love uncle as welt 
as you love me! Well, Fido doesn’t either. But uncle is 
© nice mar for all that.” 

“T wonder who ‘ Fido’ is,” thought the poor boy. “I 
do wonder who he is; her brother, I suppose.’ 

“Come, Claudia, my love, get into the carriage ; we must 
zo home,” said Mr. Middleton, as he agsisted his niece te 
her seat. 
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“T thank you very much, sir, for this beautiful book, 
said Ishmael, going up to Mr. Middleton and taking off 
his hat. 

“You are very welcome, my boy; so run home now and 
enjoy it,” replied the geutleman, as he sprang into the 
carriage and took the reins. 

“*“Run home?’ how can he run home, uncle? If he 
lives at the weaver’s it is four miles off! How can he run 
it, or even walk it? Don’t you see how badly hurt he is? 
Why, he could scarcely limp from the pond to the shop! 
I think it would be only kind, uncle, to take him up 
beside you. We pass close py the hut, you know, in 
going home, and we could set him down.” 

“Come along, then, my li‘tle fellow! The youny 
princess says you are to ride home with us, and her 
highness’s wishes are not to be disobeyed!” langhed Mr. 
Middleton, holding out his hand to help the boy into the 
carriage. 

Ishmael made no objection to this proposal: but eagerly 
clambered up to the offered seat beside the gentleman. 

The reins were moved, and they set off at a spanking 
pace, and were soon bowling along the turnpike road 
that made a circuit through the forest toward Brudenell 
Heights. 

The sun had set, a fresh breeze had sprung up, and, as 
they were driving rapidly in the eye of the wind, there 
was scarcely opportunity for conversation. In little more 
than an hour they reached a point in the road within a 
few hundred yards of the weaver’s hut. 

“ Here, we are, my boy! Now, do you think you can get 
home without help?” inquired Mr. Middleton, as he 
stopped the carriage. ; 

“Oh, yes, sir, thank you!” replied Ishmael, us he 
clambered down to the ground. He took off his hat 
beside the carriage, and waking his best Sabbath-scheal 


bow, said : 
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“@ood-evening, sir; good-evening, madam and miss. 
and thank you very much.” 

“ Good-evening, my little man; there get «wong home 
with you out of the night air,” said Mr. Middleton. 

Mrs. Middleton and the little lady nodded and smileé 
their adieux. 

And Ishmael struck into the narrow and half hidder 
foot-path that led from the highway to the hut. 

The carriage started on its way. 

“A rather remarkable boy, that,” said Mr. Middleton, 
as they drove along the forest road encircling the crest of 
the hills towards Brudenell Heights, that moonlit, dewy 
evening; “a rather remarkable boy! He has an uncom- 
monly fine head! I should really like to examine it! 
The intellectual and moral organs seem wonderfully de- 
veloped! I really should like to examine it carefully at 
my leisure.” 

“He has a fine face, if it were not so pale and thin,” 
said Mrs. Middleton. 

“ Poor, poor fellow,” said Claudia, in a tone of deep pity, 

“he 7s thin and pale, isn’t he? And Fido is so fat and 
~ sleek! I’m afraid he doesn’t get enough to eat, uncle!” 

“Who, Fido?” 

“No, the other one, the boy! I say I’m afraid he 
don’t get enough to eat. Do you think he does?” 

“I—I’m afraid not, my dear!” 

“Then I think it is a shame, uncle! Rich people ought 
not to let the poor, who depend upon them, starve! Papa 
says that 1 am to come into my mamma’s fortune as soon 
as Tam eighteen. When I do, nobody in this world shall 
want. Everybody shall have as much as ever they can 
eat three times a day. Won’t that be nice?” 

“Magnificent, my little princess, if you can only earry 
put your ideas,” replied her uncle. i 

“Oh! but Ewell! IT will, if it takes every dollar of my 
income! My mamma told me that when I grew up I 
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must be the mother of the poor! And doesn’t a mother 
feed her children?” 

Middleton laughed. 

“And as for that poor boy on the hill, he shall have 
_ tarts and cheese-cakes, and plum-pudding, and roast tur- 
key and new books every day; because I like him; I like 
him so much; I like him better than I do anything in 
the world except Fido!” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Middleton, seizing this op- 
portunity of administering an admonition, “like him as 
well as Fido, if you please; but do not pet him quite as 
freely as you pet Fido.” 

“But I will, if I choose to! Why shouldn’t I?” in- 
juired the young lady, erecting her haughty little head. 

“Because he is not a dog!” dryly answered her uncle. 

“Oh! but he likes petting just as much as Fido! He 
does indeed, uncle; I assure you! Oh, I noticed that.” 

“Nevertheless, Miss Claudia, I must object in future to 
your making a pet of the poor boy, whether you or he 
hike it or not.” 

“But I will, if I choose!” persisted the little princess, 
throwing back her head and shaking all her ringlets. 

Mr. Middleton sighed, shook his head, and turned to his 
wife, whispering, in a low tone: 

“What are we to do with this self-willed elf? T» carry 
gut her father’s ideas, and let her nature have unrestrained 
freedom to develop itsel!, will be to ruin her! Unless she 
3 controlled and Ped she is just the girl to grow up 
yild and eccentric, and end in running away with her own 
footman.” 

These words were not intended for Miss Claudia’s ears: 
but, notwithstanding, or rather, because of that, she heard 
every syllable, and immediately fired up, ceciaunine: 

“Who are you talking of marrying afootman? me! me! 
me!! Do you think that J would ever marry any one be 
neath me? No, indeed! I will live to be an old maid, 
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before I will marry anybody but a lord! that I am deter 
mined upon!” 

“You will never reach that consummation of your 
hopes, my dear, by petting a peasant boy, even though 
you do look upon him as little better than a dog,” said 
Mr. Middleton, as he drew up before the gates of Brude 
nell. 

A servant was in attendance to open them. And as the 
party were now at home, the conversation ceased for the 
present. 

Claudia ran in to exhibit her purchases. 

Her favorite, Fido, rar *c meet her, barking with delight 


CHAPTER 2o0rit. 


ISHMAEL’S PROGRESS. 


Athwart his face when blushes pass 
To be so poor and weak, 

He falls into the dewy grass, 
To cool his fevered cheek ; 

And hears a music strangely made, 
That you have never heard, 

’ A sprite in every rustling blade, 

That sings like any bird!—MONCKTON MILNEs. 


Nee ee on that fresh, dewy, moonlight summer 
I evening, along the narrow path leading through the 
wood behind the hut, Ishmael limped—the happiest litte 
fellow, despite his wounds and bruises, that ever lived. 
He was so happy, that he half suspected his delight to be 
all unreal, and feared to wake up presently and find it was 
but a dream, and see the little black-eyed girl, the ride in 
the carriage, and above all the new “ Tllustrated History 
of the United States,” vanish into the land of shades! 

In this dazed frame of mind he reached the hut and 
opened the door. 
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The room was lighted only by the blazing logs of a 
woodfire, which the freshness of the late August evening 
on the hills made not quite unwelcome. 

The room was in ne respect changed in the last twelve 
years. The weii-cared-tor though humble furniture was 
atill in its old position. 5 

Hannah, as of old, was seated at her loom, driving the 
shuttle back and forth witl, a deafening clatter. Hannah’s 
face was a little more sallow and wrinkled, and her hair a 
little more freely streaked with gray than of yore: that 
was all the change visible in her personal appearance. 
But long continued solitude had rendered her as taciturn 
and unobservant as if she had been born deaf and blind. 

She had not seen Reuben Gray since that Sunday when 
Ishmael was christened, and Reuben insisted on bringing 
the child home; and when, ‘n the bitterness of her woe 
and her shame, she had slammed the door in his face. 
Gray had left the neighborhood, and it was reported that 
he had been promoted to the management of a rich farm 
in the Forest of Prince George’s. 

“There is your supper on the hearth, child,” she said, 
without ceasing her work, or turning her head, as Ishmaei 
entered. 

Hannah was a good aunt; but she was not his mother; 
if she had been, she would at least have turned around to 
{ook at the boy, and then she would have seen he was hurt, 
and would have asked an explanation. As it was she saw 
nothing. 

And Ishmael was very glad of it. He did not wish to 
be pitied or praised; he wished to be left to himself and 
nis own devices, for this evening at least, when he had 
such a distinguished guest as his grand new book to enter- 
tain! 

Ishmael took up his bowl of mush and milk, sat down, 
and with a large spoon shoyelled his food down his throat 
with more despatch than delicacy—just as he would have 
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shovelled coal into a cellar! The sharp cries of a hungry 
stamach must be appeased, he knew; but with as little 
loss of time as possible, particularly when there was a 
hungry brain waiting to set fo work upon a rich feast 
already prepared for it! 

So in three minutes he put away his bowl and spoon, 
drew his three-legged stool to the corner of the fire-place, 
where he could see to read, seated himself, opened his 
packet, and displayed his treasure. It was a large, thick, 
octavo volume, bound in stout leather, and filled with 
portraits and pictured hattle scenes. And on the fly-leaf 
was written: 


“ Presented to Ishmael Worth, as a reward of merit, by his friend, James 
Middleton.” 


Ishmael read that with a new accession of pleasure. 
Then he turned the leaves to peep at the hidden jewels in 
this intellectual casket. Then he closed the book and laid 
it on his knees and shut his eyes and held his breath for 
joy. 

He had been enamored of this beauty for months and 
months. He had fallen in love with it at first sight, when 
he had seen its pages open, with a portrait of George 
Washington on the right and a picture of the Battle of 
Yorktown on the left, all displayed in the show window 
of Hamlin’s book shop. He had loved it and longed for 
it with a passionate ardor ever since. He had spent all 
his half holidays in going to Baymouth and standing before 
Hamilin’s window, and staring at the book, and asking the 
price of it, and wondering if he should eyer be able to save 
money enough to buy it. Now, to be in love with an un- 
attainable woman is bad enough, the dear knows! But to 
be in love with an unattainable book Oh, my gracious! 
Lover-like, he had thought of this book all day, and 
dreamt of it all night; but never hoped to possess it! 

And now he really owned it! He had won it as a re: 
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ward for courage, truth and honesty! It was lying there 
on his knees. It was all his own! His intense satisfac- 
tion can only be compared to that of a youthful bridegroom 
who has got his beloved all to himself at last! It might 
have been said of theone, as it is often said of the other 
—“Tt was the happiest day of his life!” 

Oh, doubtless, in after years the future statesman en- 
joyed many a hard-won victory. Sweet is the breath of 
fame! Sweet the praise of nations! But I question 
whether, in all the vicissitudes, successes, failures, trials, 
and triumphs of his future life, Ishmael Worth ever tasted 
such keen joy as he did this night in the possession of 
this book ! 

He enjoyed it more than wealthy men enjoy their great 
libraries. To him, this was the book of books, because it 
was the history of his own country. 

There were thousands and thousands of young men, 
sons of gentlemen, in schools and colleges, reading this 
glorious history of the young republic, as a task, with in- 
difference or disgust, while this poor boy, in the hill-top 
hut, pored over its pages with all the enthusiasm of rev- 
erence and love! And why? what caused this difference? 
Because they were of the common-place, while he was one 
in amillion. This was the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the United States; Ishmael Worth was an ardent 
lover and worshipper of his country, as well as of all that 
was great and good! He had the brain to comprehend and 
the heart to reverence the divine idea embodied in the 
Federal Union. He possessed these, not by inheritance, 
not by education, but by the direct inspiration of Heaven, 
who, jsassing over the wealthy and the prosperous, or- 
dained this poor outcast boy, this despised, illegitimate 
gon of a country weaver, to become a great Power among 
the Pesple! a great pillar of the State! 

No one could guess this now. Not even the bey him- 
zeus! . He did not know that he was any richer in heart or 
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brain than other boys of his age. No, most probably, bs 
analogy, he thought himself, in this respect as well as in 
all others, poorer than his neighbors. He covered his 
book carefully, and studied it perseveringly ; studied it 
not only while it was a novelty but after he had grown 
familiar with its incidents. 

i have dwelt so long upon this subject because the pos: 
session of this book at this time had a signal effect in 
forming Ishmael Worth’s character and directing the curs 
rent of the boy’s whole future life. It was one of the first 
media of his inspiration. Its heroes, its warriors and its 
statesmen were his idols, his models and his exemplars. 
By studying them he becar:c himself high-toned, chival- 
rous and devoted. Through tne whole autumn he worked 
hard all day, upheld with the prospect of returning home 
at night to—his poor hut and his silent aunt?—oh, no, 
but to the grand stage upon which the Revolutionary 
struggle was exhibited and to the company of its heroes 
—Washington, Putnam, Marion, Jefferson, Hancock and 
Wenry! He saw no more for some time of his friends at 
Brudeneli Hall. He knew that Mr. Middleton had a 
first-class school at his house, and he envied the privileged 
young gentlemen who had the happiness to attend it: 
tittle knowing how un-enviable a privilege the said young 
gentlemen considered that attendance and how small a 
portion of happiness they derived from it. 

The winter sat in early and severely. Hannah took ¢ 
violent cold and was confined to her bed with inflamma: 
tory rheumatism. For many weeks she was unable to de 
a stroke of work. During this time of trial Ishmael 
worked for both—rising very early in the morning to get 
the frugal breakfast and set the house in order before going 
out to his daily occupation of “jobbing” with the profes: 
sor—and coming home late at night to get the sapper and 
to split the wood and bring the water for the next day's 
supply. Thus, as long as his work lasted, he was the pro 
vider as well as the nurse of his poor aunt. 
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But at last there came one of the heaviest falls of snow 
ever known in that region. It lay upon the ground for 
many weeks, quite blocking up the roads, interrupting 
travel, and of course putting a stop to the professor’s job- 
_bing and to Ishmael’s income. Provisions were soon ex- 
bausted and there was no way of getting more. Hannak 
and Ishmael suffered hunger. Ishmael bore this with 
great fortitude. Hannah also bore it patiently as long as 
the TEa lasted. © when that woman’s consolation failed 
she broke down anu complained bitterly. 

The Baymouth turnpike was about the only passable 
read in the neighborhood. By it Ishmael walked on to 
the village, one bitter cold morning, to try to get credit for 
@ quarter of a pound of tea. 

But Nutt would see him hanged first. 

Disappointed and sorrowful, Ishmael turned his steps 
from the town. He had come about a mile on his home- 
ward road, when something glowing like a coal of fire on 
the glistening whiteness of the snow caught his eye. 

It was a red morocco pocket-book lying in the middle 
of the road There was not a human creature except 
Ishmael himself on the road * anywhere in sight 
Neither had he passed any one or. ais way from the vil- 
lage. Therefore it was quite in vain that he looked up and 
down and all around for the owner of the pocket-book as 
he raised it from the ground. No possible claimant was 
to be seen. He opened it and examined its contents. It 
contained a little gold and silver, not quite ten dollars ir 
all; but a fortune for Ishmael, in his present needy condi- 
tion. There was no name on the pocket-book and not a 
scrap of paper in it by which the owner might be discov- 
ered. There was nothing in it but the untraceable silver 
and gold. It seemed to have dropped from Heaven for 
TIshmael’s own benefit! This was his thought as he turned 
with the impulse t« fly directly back to the village and 
invest a portion of the money in necessaries for Hannuh 
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What was it that suddenly arrested his steps? The 
recollection that the money was not his own! that to use 
rt even for the best purpose in the world would be an act 
ef dishonesty. 

He paused and reflected. The devil took that oppor 
¢unity to tempt him—whispering: 

“You found the pocket-book and you cannot find the 
owner; therefore it is your own, vcu know.” 

“You know it isn’t,’ murmured Ishmael’s conscience. 

“Well, even go, it is no harm to borrow a dollar or two 
to get your poor sick aunt a little tea and sugar. You 
could pay it back again before the pocket-book is claimed, 
even if it is ever claimed,” mildly insinuated the devil. 

“Tt would be borrowing without leave,” replied con- 
acience. 

“But for your poor, sick, suffering aunt! think of her, 
and make her happy this evening with a consoling cup ef 
tea! Take only half a dollar for that good purpose. 
Nobody could blame you for that,” whimpered the devil, 
who was losing ground. 

“T would like to make dear aunt Hannah happy to- 
night. But [ am sure George Washington would not 
approve of my taking what don’t belong to me for that or 
any other purpose. And neither would Patrick Henry, 
nor John tHancock. And so I won’t do it,” said Ishmael, 
resolutely putting the pocket-book in his vest pecket and 
vuttoning his coat tight over it, and starting at a brisk 
pace homeward. 

You see his heroes had come to his aid and saved him in 
the first temptation of his life, 

Ah, you may be sure that in after days the rising politi. 
eian met and resisted many a temptation to sell his vote 
his party, or his soul, for a “consideration”; but none more 
serious to the man than this one was to the boy. 

When Ishmael had trudged another mile of his home 
ward road, it suddenly occurred to him that he might pos- 
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sibly meet or overtake the owner of the pocket-book, who 
would know his property in a moment if he should gee it. 
And with this thought he took it from his pocket and car- 
ried it conspicuously in his hand until he reached home, 
without having met a human being. 

It was about twelve meridian when he lifted the latch 
and entered. Hannah was in bed; but she turned her 
hungry eyes anxiously on him—as she eagerly inquired: 

“Did you bring the tea, Ishmael ?” 

“No, aunt Hannah; Mr. Nutt wouldn’t trust me,” 
replied the boy, sadly, sinking down in a chair; for he was 
very weak from insufficient food, and the long walk had 
exhausted him. 

Hannah began to complain piteously. Do not blame 
her, reader. You would fret, too, if you were sick in bed, 
and longing for a cup of tea, without having the means of 
procuring it. 

To divert her thoughts, Ishmael went and showed the 
pocket-book, and told her the history of his finding it. 

Hannah seized it with the greedy grasp with which the 
starving catch at money. She opened it, and counted the 
gold and silver. 

“Where did you say you found it, Ishmael?” 

“T told you a mile out of the village.” 

“Only that little way! Why didn’t you go back and 
bay my tea?” she inquired, with an injured look. 

“Oh, aunt! the money wasn’t mine, you know!” said 
Ishmael. 

“Well, I don’t say it was. But you might have bor- 
rowed a dollar from it, and the owner would never have 
minded, for I dare say he’d be willing to give two dollars 
as.a reward for finding the pocket-book. You might have 
bought my tea if you had cared for me! But nobody 
cares for me now! No one ever did but Reuben—poor 
fellow!” 

“Indeed, aunt Hannah, I do care for you a great deal! 
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I leve you dearly; and I did want to take some of the 
money and buy your tea.” 

“Why didn’t you do it, then?” 

“Oh, aunt Hannah, the Lord has commanded, ‘Thou 
shalt nc steal.’” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been stealing; it would have been 
borrowing.” 

“ But I know Patrick Henry and John Hancock wouldn't 
have borrowed what didn’t belong to them!” 

“Plague take Patrick Hancock and John Henry, I say! 
I believe they are turning your head! What have them 
dead and buried old people to do with folks that are alive 
and starving?” 

“Oh, aunt Hannah! scold me as much as you please, 
but don’t speak so of the great men!” said Ishmael, to 
whom all this was sheer blasphemy and nothing less. 

“Great fiddlesticks’ ends! No tea yesterday, ana no 
tea for breakfast this morning, and no tea for supper to- 
night! And I laying helpless with the rheumatism, and 
feeling as faint as if I should sink and die; and my head 
aching ready to burst! And I would give anything in the 
world for a cup of tea, because I know it would do me so 
much good, and I can’t get it! And you have money in 
your pocket and won’t buy it for me! No, not if I die fer 
the want of it! You, that I have been a mother to! 
That’s the way you pay me, is it, for all my care?” 

“Oh, aunt Hannah, dear, I do love you, and I would de 
anything in the world for you; but, indeed, I am sure 
Patrick Henry—” 

“Hang Patrick Henry! If you mention his name te 
me again [’ll box your ears!” 

Ishmael dropped his eyes to the ground and sighed 
deeply. 

“After all I have done for you, ever since you were left a 
helpless infant on my hands, for you to let me lie here and 
die, yes, actually die for the want of a cup of tea, before 
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you will spend one qvarter of a dollar te get it for me! 
Oh! Oh! Ob! Oo-00-00!” 

And Hannah put up her hands to her face, and cried 
like a baby. 

You see Hannah was honest; but she was not heroic; 
her nerves were very weak, and her spirits very low. In- 
dammatory rheumatism is often more or less complicated 
with heart-disease. And the latter is a great demoralizer 
of mind as well as body. And that was Hannah’s case. 
We must make every excuse for the weakness of the poor, 
over-tasked, all-enduring, long-suffering woman, broken- 
Cown at last. 

But aot a thought of blaming her entered Ishmael’s 
mind. Full of love, he bent over her, saying: 

“Oh aunt Hannah, don’t, don’t ery! You shall have 
your tea this very evening; indeed you shall!” And he 
stooped and kissed her tenderly. 

Then he put on his cap and went and took his only 
treasure, his beloved “ History,” from its place of honor on 
the top of the bureau; and cold, hungry and tired as he 
was, he set off again to walk the four long miles to the vil- 
lage, to try to sell his book for half price to the trader. 

Reader! I am not fooling you with a fictitious character 
here. Do you not love this boy? And will you not for- 
give me if I have already lingered too long over the trials 
and triumphs of his friendless but heroic boyhood! He 
who in his feeble childhood resists small temptations, 
and makes small sacrifices, is very apt in his strong mane- 
inood to conquer great difficulties and achieve great suc« 
cesses. 

Ishmael, with his book under his arm, went as fasu as 
his exhausted frame would permit him on the road to- 
wards Baymouth. But as he was obliged to walk slowly 
and pause to rest frequently, he made but little progress, 
so that it was three o’clock in the afternoon before he 


reached Hamlin’s book shop. 
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There was a customer present, and Ishmael had to wait 
until the man was served and had departed, before he 
could mention his own humble errand. This short inter- 
view Ishmael spent in taking the brown paper cover off 
his book, and looking fondly at the cherished volume. It 
was like taking a last leave of it. Do not blame this asa 
weakness. He was so poor, so very poor; this book was 
his only treasure and his only joy in life. The tears arose 
to his eyes, but he kept them from falling. 

When the customer was gone, and the bookseller was at 
leisure, Ishmael approached and laid the volume on the 
counter, saying: 

“Have you another copy of this work in the shop, Mr 
Hamlin?” 

“No; I wish I had half-a-dozen; for I could sell 
them all; but I intend to order some from Baltimore 
to-day.” 

“Then maybe you would buy this one back from me at 
half price? I have taken such care of it, that it is as good 
as new you see. Look at it for yourself.” 

“Yes, I see it looks perfectly fresh; but here is some 
writing on the fly leaf; that would have to be torn out you 
know; so that the book could never be sold as a new one 
again; I should have to sell it as a second hand one, at 
half price; that would be a dollar and a half, so that you 
see J would only give you a dollar for it.” 

“Sir?” questioned Ishmael, in sad amazement. 

“Yes; because you know, I must have my own little 
profit on it.” 

“Oh, I see; yes, to be sure,” assented Ishmael, with a 
heavy sigh. 

But to part with his treasured volume and get no more 
than that! It was like Esau selling his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

However, the poor cannot argue with the prosperous. 
The bargain was soon struck. The book was sold and the 
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boy received his dollar. And then the dealer, feeling a 
twinge of conscience, gave him a dime in addition. 

“Thank you, sir; I wili take this out in paper and 
wafers, if you please. I want some particularly,” said 
Ishmael. 

Having receiveal a half dozen sheets of paper and a 
smali box of wafers, the lad asked the loan of pen and 
ink; and then, standing at the counter, he wrote a dozen 
circulars as follows: 


FOUND, A POCKET-BOOK. 


On the Baymouth Turnpike Road, on Friday morning, I picked up a 
pocket-book, which the owner can have by coming to me at the Hill Hut 
and proving his property. ISHMAEL WORTH. 


Having finished these, he thanked the bookseller and 
left the shop, saying to himself: 

“T won’t keep that about me much longer toe be a con 
stant temptation and cross.” 

He first went and bought a quarter of a pound of tea, a 
pound of sugar, and a bag of meal, from Nutt’s general 
shop, for Hannah; and leaving them there until he should 
have got through his work, he went around the village and 
wafered up his twelve posters at various conspicuous points 
on fences, walls, pumps, trees, etc. 

Then he called for his provisions, and set out on his 
long walk home. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CLAUDIA TO THE RESCUE! 


Let me not now ungenerously condemn 
My few good deeds on impulse,—half unwise 
And searce approved by reason’s colder eyes; 
T will not biame, nor weakly blush for them : 
The feelings and the actions then stood right: 
And if regret, for half a moment sighs 
That worldly wisdom in its keener sight 
Had ordered matters so and so, my heart, 
Still, in its fervor loves a warmer part 
Than Prudence wots of; while my faithful mind, 
Heart’s consort, also praises her for this ; 
And on our conscience little load I find 
If sometimes we haye helped another’s bliss, 
At some small cost of selfish loss behind.—M. F. TUPPER 


S Ishmael left the village by the eastern arm of the 
road, a gay sleighing party dashed into it from the 
western one. Horses prancing, bells ringing, veils flying 
and voices chattering, they drew up before Hamlin’s shop. 
The party consisted of Mr. Middleton, his wife, and his 
niece. 

Mr. Middleton gave the reins to his wife, and got out 
and went into the shop te make a few purchases. 

When his parcels had been made up and paid for, he 
turned to leave the shop; but then, as if suddenly recol- 
Jecting something, he looked back and inquired : 

“ By the way, Hamlin, have those Histories come yet?’ 

“No, sir; but I shall write for them again by this even: 
ing’s mail; I cannot think what has delayed them. How. 
ever, sir, there is one copy that I can let you have, if that 
will be of any service.” 

“Certainly, certainly; it is better than nothing; let us 
look at it,” said Mr. Middleton, coming back from the 
counter and taking the book from Hamlin’s hands. 

In turning over the loaves he came to the presentation 
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page, on which he recognized his own handwriting in the 
lines: 

“Presented to Ishmael Worth, as a reward of merit, by his friend 
James Middleton.” 

“Why, this is the very copy I gave to that poor little 
fellow on the hill, last August! How did you come by it 
again?” asked Mr. Middleton, in astonishment. 

“He brought it here to sell about an hour ago, sir, and 
as it was a perfectly fresh copy, and I knew you were in a 
hurry for some of them, I bought it of him,” replied the 
dealer. 

“But why should the lad have sold his book? ” 

“Well, law, sir, you cannot expect boys of his class to 
appreciate books. I dare say he wanted his money to 
spend in tops or marbles, or some such traps!” replied the 
dealer. 

“Very like! very like! though I am sorry to think so 
of that little fellow! I had hoped better things of him,” 
assented Mr. Middleton. 

“Law, sir, boys will be boys.” 

“Certainly ; well, put the book in paper for me, and say 
what you are going to ask for it.” 

“Well, sir, it is as good as new, and the work is much 
called for just about now in this neighborhood. So I 
s’pose I shall have to ask you about three dollars.” 

“That is the full price! Did you give the boy that?” 
inquired the gentleman. 

~“Well, no, sir; but you know I must have my own 
little profit,” replied the dealer, reddening. 

“Certainly,” assented Mr. Middleton, taking out his 
purse—a delicate, effeminate-looking article, that seemed 
to have been borrowed from his wife, paying Hamlin and 
carrying off the book. 

As he got into the sleigh and took the reins with one 
hand, hugging up his parcels and his purse loosely to his 
breast with the other, Mrs. Middleton said: 
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“Now, James, don’t go and plant my purse on the road, 
ag you did your pocket-book this morning! ) 

“My dear, pray don’t harp on that loss forever! It was 
not ruinous! There was only nine dollars in it.” 

“And if there had been nine hundred, it would have 
been the same thing!” said the lady. 

Her husband laughed, put away his purse, stowed away 
his parcels, and then, having both hands at liberty, took 
the reins and set off for home. 

As he dashed along the street, a poster caught his atten- 
tion. He drew up, threw the reins to Mrs. Middleton, 
jumped out, pulled down the poster, and returned to his 
seat in the sleigh. 

“Here we are, my dear, all right; the pocket-bouk is 
found,” he smiled, as he again took possession of the reins. 

“Found?” she echoed. 

“Yes, by that boy, Worth, you know, who behaved so 
well in that affair with the Burghes.” 

“Oh, yes! and he has found the pocket-book ?” 

“Yes, and advertised it in this way, pcor little fellow!” 

And Mr. Middleton drove slowly, while he read the cir- 
cular to his wife. 

“Well, we can call by the hut as we go home, and you 
can get out and get it, and you will not forget to reward 
the poor boy for his honesty. He might have kept it, you 
know; for there was nothing in it that could be traced.” 

“Very well; I will do as you recommend; but I have « 
yuarrel with the young fellow, for all that,’ said Mr. Mid. 
dleton. 

“Upon what ground?” inquired his wife. 

“Why, upon the ground of his just having sold the book 
i gave him last August as a reward of merit.” 

“What did he do that for?” 

“To get money to buy tops and marbles.” 


“It is false!” burst out Claudia, speaking for the first 
tirae. 
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“Claudia! Claudia! Claudia! How dare you charge 
your uncle with falsehood?” exclaimed Mrs. Middleton, 
horrified. 

“T don’t accuse him, aunt. He don’t know anything 
about it! Somebody has told him falsehoods about poor 
Ishmael, and he believes it just as he did before,” exclaimed 
the little lady, with flashing eyes. 

“Well, then, what did he sell it for, Claudia?” inquired 
her uncle, smiling. 

“T don’t believe he sold it at all!” said Miss Claudia. 

Her uncle quietly untied the packet, and placed the 
book before her, open at the fly-leaf, upon which the names 
of the donor and the receiver were written. 

“Well, then, I believe he must have sold it to get some- 
thing to eat,” said Ishmael’s obstinate little advocate, “ for 
I heard Mr. Rutherford say that there was a great deal 
of suffering among the frozen-out working classes, this 
winter.” 

“Tt may be as you say, my dear, I do not know.” 

“Well, uncle, you ought to know, then! It is the duty 
of the prosperous to find out the condition of the poor! 
When I come into my fortune—” 

“Yes, I know; we have heard all that before; the mil- 
Jennium will be brought about, of course. But, if I am 
not mistaken, there is your little protégé on the road be- 
fore us!” said Mr. Middleton, slacking his horse’s speed, 
as he caught sight of Ishmael. 

“Yes! itis he! And look at him! does he look like a 
doy who is thinking of playing marbles and spinning 
tops?” inquired Miss Claudia. 

Indeed, no! no one who saw the child could have con- 
nected childish sports with him. He was creeping wearily 
along, half bent under the burden of the bag of meal he 
carried on his back, and looking, from behind, more like 
a little old man than a boy. 

Mr. Middleton drove slowly as he approached him, 
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Ishmael drew aside to let the sleigh pass. 

But Mr. Middleton drew up to examine the boy more at 
his leisure. 

The stooping gait, the pale, broad forehead, the hollow 
eyes, the wasted cheeks and haggard countenance, so sad 
to see in so young a lad, spoke more eloquently than words 
could express, the famine, the cold, the weariness and ill- 
ness he suffered. 

“Oh, uncle, if you haven’t got a stone in your bosom 
instead of a heart, you will call the poor fellow here and 
give him a seat with us! He is hardly able to stand! 
And it is so bitter cold!” said Miss Claudia, drawing her 
own warm, sable cloak around her. 

“But—he is such an object! His clothes are all over 
patches,” said Mr. Middleton, who liked sometimes to try 
the spirit of his niece. 

“But, uncle, he is so clean! just as clean as you are, 01 
even as I am,” said Miss Claudia. 

“And he has got a great bag on his back!” 

“Well, uncle, that makes it so much the harder gor him 
to walk this long, long road, and is so much the more 
reason for you to take himin. Youcan put the bag down 
under your feet. And now if you don’t call him here in 
one minute, I will—so there now! Ishmael! Ishmael, I 
say! Here, sir! here!” cried the little lady, standing up 
in the sleigh. 

“Tshmael! come here, my boy,” called Mr. Middleton. 

Our boy came as fast as his weakness and his burden 
would permit him. 

“Get in here, my boy, and take this seat beside me. We 
are going the same way that you are walking, and we can 
give you a ride without inconveniencing ourselves. And 
besides I want to talk with you,” said Mr. Middleton, as 
Ishmael came up to the side of the sleigh and took off his hat 
tothe party. He bowed and took the seat indicated, and Mr. 
Middleton started his horses, driving slowly as he talied, 
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“Ishmael, did you ever have a sleigh-ride before?” 
inquired Claudia, bending forward and laying her little 
gloved hand upon his shoulder, as he sat immediately 
before her. 

“No, miss.” 

“Oh, then, how you'll enjoy it! It is so grand! nc‘ 
Row, though. But only wait until uncle has done talkin, 
and we are going fast! It is like flying! You'll see!- 
But what do you think, Ishmael! Do you think some 
body—I know it was that old Hamlin—didn’t go and tel 
uncle that you went and—” 

“Claudia! Claudia! hold your little tongue, my dear, 
for just five minutes, if you possibly can, while I speak to 
this boy myself!” said Mr. Middleton. 

“Ah, you see uncle don’t want to hear of his mistakes! 
He is not vain of them.” 

“Will you hold your tongue just for three minutes, 
Claudia ?” 

“Yes, sir, to oblige you; but I know I shall get a sora 
throat by keeping my mouth open so long.” 

And with that, I regret to say, Miss Merlin put out her 
little tongue, and literally “held” it between her thumb 
and finger as she sank back in her seat. 

“Tshmael,” said Mr. Middleton, “I have seen your 
poster, about the pocket-book. It is mine; I dropped it 
this forenoon, when we first came out.” 

“Oh, sir, ’m so glad I have found the owner, and that 
& is you!” exclaimed Ishmael, putting his hand in his 
pocket to deliver the lost article. 

“Stop, stop, stop, my impetuous little friend! Don’t 
you know I must prove my property before I take posses. 
sion of it? That is to say, that I must describe it before 
I see it, so as to convince you it is really mine?” 

“Oh, sir, but that was only put in my poster to prevent 
impostors from claiming it,” said Ishmael, blushing. 

“Nevertheless, it is better to do business in a business: 
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like way,” persisted Mr. Middleton, putting his hand upon 
that of the boy to prevent him from drawing forth the 
pocket-book. “ Imprimis-——a crimson pocket-book, with 
yellow silk lining; items—in one compartment three quar- 
ter eagles in gold; in ancther compartment, two dollars ix 
silver. Now, is that right?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; but it wasn’t necessary; of course, yor 
know that!” said Ishmael, putting the pocket-book in the 
hand of its owner. 

Mr. Middleton opened it, took out a piece of gold, and 
would have silently forced it in the hand of the poor boy ; 
but Ishmael respectfully but firmly put back the offering. 

“Take it, my boy ; it is usual to do so, you know,” said 
Mr. Middleton, in a low voice. 

“Not for me, sir; please do not ever offer me money 
again unless I have earned it,” replied the boy, in an 
equally low tone. 

“But as a reward for finding the pocket-book,” per- 
sisted Mr. Middleton. 

“That was a piece of good fortune, sir, and deserved no 
reward,” replied Ishmael. 

“Then for restoring it to me.” 

“That was simple honesty, sir, and merited nothing 
either.” 

“ $till, there would be no harm in your taking this from 
me,” insisted Mr. Middleton, pressing the gold upon the boy, 

“No, sir; perhaps there would not be; but I am sure— 
Yam very sure—that Thomas Jefferson when he was a boy 
would never have let anybody pay him for being honest!” 

“Who?” demanded Mr. Middleton, with a look of per- 
plexity. 

“Thomas Jefferson, sir, who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, that I read of in that beautiful history you 
rave me.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Middleton, ceasing to press the money 
upon the boy, but pnttine it in his pocket-book and re- 
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turning the pocket-book to his pocket. “Oh! and, by the 
way, I am told that you have sold that history to-day.” 

“Yes! for money to buy spinning-tops and marbles 
with!” put in Miss Claudia. 

{shmael looked around in dismay for a moment, and 
‘ben burst out with: 

“Oh, sir! indeed, indeed I did not!” 

“What! you didn’t sell it?” exclaimed Mr. Middleton, 

“Oh, yes, sir, I sold it!” said Ishmael, as the irrepressi- 
ble tears rushed to his eyes. “I sold it! I was obliged 
to de so! Patrick Henry would have done it, sir!” 

“But you did not sell it to get money to buy toys with?” 

“Oh, no, no, no, sir! It was a matter of life and death, 
' else I never would ave parted with my book!” 

“Tell me all about it, my boy.” 

“My aunt Hannah has been ill in bed all the winter. 
I haven’t been able to earn anything for the last month. 
We got out of money and out of provisions. And Mr. 
Nutt wouldn’t trust us for anything—” 

“Uncle, mind you, don’t deal with that horrid man any 
more!” interrupted Claudia. 

“Did you owe him much, my boy?” inquired Mr. 
Middleton. 

“Not a penny, sir! We never went in debt and never 
even asked for credit before.” 

P Go ons’ 

“Well, sir, to-day aunt Hannah wanted a cup of tea so 
badly that she cried for it, sir—cried like any baby, and 
said she would die if she didn’t get it; and so I brought 
my book to town this aftertoon, and sold it to get the 
money to buy what she wanted.” 

“But you had the pocket-book full of money; why 
didn’t you take some of that?” 

“The Lord says ‘ Thou shalt not steal!’” 

“But that would have been only taking in advance what 
would certainly have been offered tc you as a reward.” 


18 
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“T did think of that when aunt was crying for tea; 
but then I knew John Hancock neyer would have done so, 
and I wouldn’t, so I sold my book.”’ 

“There, uncle! I said so! now! now! what do you 
think now?’’ exclaimed ‘Claudia. 

‘‘Tt must have cost you much to part with your treasure 
may boy!’’ said Mr. Middleton, without heeding the inter- 
ruption of Claudia. 

Ishmael’s features quivered, his eyes filled with tears, 
and his voice failed in the attempt to answer. 

“There is your book, my lad! It would beasin to keep 
it from you,’’ said Mr. Middleton, taking a packet from the 
bottom of the sleigh and laying it upon Ishmael’s knees. 

*““My book! my book back again! Oh, oh, sir! JI—’’ 
His voice sank; but his pale face beamed with surprise, 
delight and gratitude. 

**Yes, it is yours, my boy, my noble boy! I give it to 
you once more; not as any sort of a reward; but simply 
because I think it would be a sin to deprive you of that 
which is yours by a sacred right. Keep it, and make its 
history still your study, and its heroes still your models,”’ 
said Mr. Middleton, with emotion. 

Ishmael was trembling with joy! His delight at recov- 
ering his lost treasure was even greater than his joy at 
first possessing it had been. He tried to thank the donor; 
but his gratitude was too intense to find utterance in words. 

‘“There, there, I know it all as well as if you had ex- 
pressed it with the eloquence of Cicero, my boy,’’ said 
Mr. Middleton. 

“Unele, yon are such a good old gander that I would 
hug and kiss you if I could do go without climbing over 
aunt,’’ said Claudia. 

“Mr. Middleton, do let us get along a little faster! or 
we shall not reach home until dark,’’ said the lady. 

““My good, little, old wife, it will not be dark this night. 
The moon is rising, and between the moon above and 
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the snow beneath, we shall have it as light as day all night. 
However, here goes!’’ And Mr. Middleton touched up 
his horses and they flew as before the wind. 

It was a glorious ride through a glorious scene! The set- 
ting sun was kindling all the western sky into a dazzling 
effulgence, and sending long golden lines of light through 
the interstices of the forest, on one hand; and the rising 
moon was flooding the eastern heavens with a silvery 
radiance on the other. The sleigh flew as if drawn by 
winged horses. 

“Tsn’t it grand, Ishmael?’’ inquired Claudia. 

“*Oh, yes, indeed, miss!’’ responded the boy, with 
fervor. 

In twenty minutes they had reached the turnpike road 
from which started the little narrow foot-path leading 
through the forest to the hut. 

‘“*Well, my boy, here we are! jump out! good-night! 
I shall not lose sight of you!’’ said Mr. Middleton, as he 
drew up to let Ishmael alight. 

**Good-night, sir; good-night, madam; good-night, 
Miss Claudia. I thank you more than I can express, sir; 
but, indeed, indeed, I will try to deserve your kindness,’’ 
said Ishmael, as he bowed, and took his pack once more 
upon his back and sped on through the narrow forest- 
path that led to his humble home. His very soul within 
him was singing for joy, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


A TURNING POINT IN ISHMAEL’S LIFE. 


There is a thought, so purely blest, 
That to its use I oft repair, 
When evil breaks my spirit’s rest, 
And pleasure is but varied care ; 
A thought to light the darkest skies, 
To deck with flowers the bleakest moer,— 
A thought whose home is Paradise,— 
The charities of Poor to Poor. 


RICHARD MONCKTON MIENES. 


SHMARL lifted the latch and entered the hut, softly lest 
Hannah should have fallen asleep and he should 
awaken her. 

He was right. The invalid had dropped into one of 
those soft, refreshing slumbers that often visit and relieve 
the bed-ridden and exhausted sufferer. 

Ishmael closed the door, and moving about noiselessly, 
placed his treasured book cn the bureau; put away his 
provisions in the cupboard; rekindled the smouldering 
fire; hung on the tea-kettle; seta little stand by Hannah’s 
bedside, covered it with a white napkin and arranged a 
little tea-service upon it; and then drew his little three- 
legged stool to the fire and sat down to warm and rest his 
cold and tired limbs, and to watch the tea-kettle boil. 

Poor child! His feeble frame had been fearfully over 
tasked, and so the heat of the fire and the stillness of the 
room, both acting upon his exhausted nature, sent him 
also to sleep, and he was soon nodding. 

He was aroused by the voice of Hanna», who had 
quietly awakened. 

“Is that you, Ishmael?” she said. 

“Yes, aunt,” he exclaimed, starting up with a jerk ana 
rubbing his eyes—‘and I have got the tea and things; 
and the kettle is boiling; but I thought I wouldn’t set the 
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tea to draw until you woke up, for fear it should be 
flat.” 

“Come here, my child,” said Hannah, in a kindly voice. 
for you see the woman had had a good sleep and had 
awakened much refreshed, with calmer nerves and conse- 
. quently better temper. 

“Come to me, Ishmael,” repeated E-2nnah; for the boy 
had delayed obeying long enough to set the tea to draw, 
and cut a slice of bread and set it down to toast. 

When Ishmael went to her she raised herself up, took 
his thin face between her hands and gazed tenderly into 
it, saying: 

“T was cross to you, my poor lad, this morning! but, 
oh, Ishmael, I felt so badly I was not myself.” 

“Y know that, aunt Hannah; because when you are 
well you are always good to me; but let me run and turn 
your toast now, or it will burn; I will come back to vou 
directly.” And the practical little fellow flew off to the 
fireplace, turned the bread and flew back to Hannah. 

“But where did you get the tea, my child?” she in- 
yuired. 

Ishmael told her all about it in a few words. 

“And so you walked all the way back again to Bay- 
mouth, tired and hungry as you were; and you sold your 
precious book, much as you loved it, all to get tea for me! 
Oh, my boy, my boy, how unjust I have been to you! 
But I am so glad Mr. Middleton bought it back and gave 
it to you again! And the pocket-book was his! and you 
gave it to him and would not take any reward for finding 
it! That was right, Ishmael! that was right! And it 
seems to me that every good thing you have ever got in 
this world has come through your own right doing,” was 
the comment of Hannah upon all this. 

“Well, aunt, now the tea is drawn and the tcast is ready, 
let me fix it on the stand for you ” said Ishmael, hurrying 
off to perform this duty 
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That evening Hannah enjoyed her tea and dry toast 
only as a woman long debarred from these feminine neces- 
saries could enjoy them. 

When Ishmael also had had his supper and had cleared 
away the tea service, he took down his book, lighted his 
little bit of candle, and—as his aunt was in a benignant 
humor, he went to her for sympathy in his studies— 
saying : 

“Now, aunt, don’t mope and pine any more! George 
Washington didn’t, even when the army was at Valley 
Forge and the snow was so deep and the soldiers were 
barefooted! Let me read you something out of my book 
to amuse you! Come, now, I'll read to you what General 
Marion did when—” 

“No, don’t, that’s a good boy,” exclaimed Hannah, m- 
terrupting him in alarm, for she had a perfect horror of 
books. “ You know it would tire me to death, dear! But 
just you sit down by me and tell me all about Mrs. Mid- 
dleton and Miss Merlin and how they were dressed. For 

_you know, dear, as I haven’t been able to go to church 
these three months, I don’t even know what sort of bonnets 
ladies wear.” 

This requirement was for a moment a perfect “poser” 
to Ishmael. »He wasn’t interested in bonnets! But, how- 
ever, as he had the faculty of seeing, understanding, and re- 
membering everything that fell under his observation, in 
his own limited sphere, he blew out his candle, sat down 
and complied with his aunt’s request, narrating and dee 
scribing until she went to sleep. Then he relighted his 
little bit of candle and sat down to enjoy his book in 
comfort. 

That night the wind shifted to the south and brought in 
a mild spell of weather. 

The next day the snow began to melt. In a week it 
was entirely gone. In a fortnight the ground had dried, 
All the roads became passable. With the improved 
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weather Hannah grew better. She was able to leave her 
bed in the morning, and sit in her old arm-chair in the 
chimney corner all day. 

The professor came to look after his pupil. 

Poor old odd-jobber! In his palmiest days he had 
" never made more than sufficient for the support of his 
large family ; he had never been able to lay up any money ; 
and so during this long and severe winter, when he was 
frozen out of work, he and his humble household suffered 
many privations; not so many as Hannah and Ishmael 
had ; for you see there are degrees of poverty even among 
the very poor. 

And the good professor knew this; and so on that fine 
March morning, when he made his appearance at the 
hut, it was with a bag of flour on his back and a side of 
bacon in his hand. 

After the primitive manners of the neighborhood, he 
dispensed with rapping, and just lifted the latch and 
walked in. 

He found Hannah sitting propped up in her arm-chair, 
in the chimney-corner engaged in knitting, and glancing 
ruefully at the unfinished web of cloth in the motion- 
less loom, at which she was not yet strong enough to 
work. . 

Ishmael was washing his own clothes in a little tub in 
the other corner. 

“Morning, Miss Hannah! Morning, young Ishmael 
said the professor, depositing his bag and bacon on the 
floor. “I thought I had better just drop in and see after 
my ’prentice. Work has been frozen up all winter, and 
now, like the rivers and the snow-drifts, it is thawed and 
coming with a rush! I’m nigh torn to pieces by the 
people as has been sending after me; and I thought I 
would just take young Ishmael on again to help me. 
And—es I heard how you'd been disabled along of the 
theumatism, Miss Hannah, and wasn’t able to do no 
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weaving, and as I knowed young Ishmael would be out 
of work as long as I was, I just made so free, Miss Hannah, 
as to bring you this bag of flour and middling of bacon, 
which I hope you'll do me the honor of accepting from a 
well-wisher.” 

“T thank you, Morris; I thank you, very much; but I 
cannot think of accepting such assistance from you; I 
know that even you and your family must have suf- 
fered something from this long frost; and I cannot take 
the gift.” 

“Taw, Miss Hannah,” interrupted the honest fellow, “I 
never presumed to think of such a piece of impertinence as 
to offer it to you as a gift! I only make free to beg you” 
will take it as an advance on account of young Ishmael’s 
wages, as he'll be sure to earn; for, bless you, miss, work 
is a-pouring in on top of me like the Cataract of Niagara 
itself! And I shall want all his help! And as I mayn’t 
have the money to pay him all at once, I would consider 
of it as a favor to a poor man if you would take this much 
of me in advance,” said the professor. 
~ Now whether Hannah was really deceived by the beney- 
olent diplomacy of the good professor, or not, I do not 
know; but at any rate her sensitive pride was hushed by 
the prospect held out of Ishmael’s labor paying for the 
provisions, and—as she had not tasted meat for three 
weeks and her very soul longed for a savory “rasher,” she 
replied— 

“Oh, very well, Morris, if you will take the price out of 
Ishmael’s wages, I will accept the things and thank you 
kindly too ; for to be candid with so good a friend as your- 
self, lL was wanting a bit of broiled bacon.” 

“Law, Miss “tannah! It will be the greatest aceommo- 
dation of me as ever was,” replied the unscrupulous pro- 
fessor 

Ishmael understood it all. 


“Indeed, professor,” he said, “I think Israel Putnam 
would have approved of you.” 
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“Well, young Ishmael, I don’t know ;—when I mean 
well, my acts often work evil ; and sometimes I -Jon’t even 
mean well! But it wasn’t to talk of myself as 1 came here 
this morning; but to talk of you. You see I promised to 
go over to Squire Hall’s and do several jobs for him to- 
morrow forenoon ; and to-morrow afternoon I have got to 
go to ola Mr. Truman’s; and to-morrow night I have to 
lead the exercises at the colored people’s missionary meet- 
ing at Colonel Mervin’s. And as all that will be a long 
day’s work I shall have to make a pretty early start in the 
morning ; and of course as I shall want you to go with me, 
I shall expect you to be at my house as early as six o’clock 
in the morning! Can you do it?” 

“Oh, yes, professor,” answered Ishmael, so promptly and 
cheerfully, that Morris laid his hand upon the boy’s head 
and smiled upon him as he said, addressing Hannah: 

“T take great comfort in this boy, Miss Hannah! I look 
apon him a’most as my own son and the prop of my de- 
‘lining years ; and I hope to prepare him to succeed me in 
my business, when I know he will do honor to the profession. 
Ah, Miss, Hannah, I feel that I am not as young as I used 
to be; in fact that I am rather past my first youth; being 
about fifty-two years of age; professional duties wear a 
man, Miss Hannah! But when I look at this boy I am 
consoled! I say to myself though I have no son, I shal] 
have a successor who will do credit to my memory, my 
teachings, and my profession! I say, that, fall when ié 
may, my mantle will fall upon his shoulders!” concluded 
Tim with emotion. And like all other great orators, after 
raving produced his finest effect he made his bow and his 
exit. 

The next morning, according to promise, Ishmael ren- 
weored himself at the appointed hour at the professor's 
cattage. They set out together upon their day’s round of 
professional visits. The forenoon was spent at Squire 
Hail’s in mending a pump, fitting up some rain pipes, and 
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putting locks on some of the cabin doors. Then they goi 
their dinner. The afternoon was spent at old Mr. Tru- 
man’s in altering the position of the lightning rod, laying 
a hearth and glazing some windows. And there they got 
their tea. The evening was spent in leading the exercises 
of the colored people’s missionary meeting at Colonel 
Mervin’s. As the session was rather long it was ten o’clock 
before they left the meeting-house, on their return home. 
The night was pitch dark; the rain that had been threat- 
ening all day long, now fell in torrents. 

They had a full four miles’ walk before them; but the 
professor had an ample old cotton umbrella that sheltered 
both himself and his pupil; so they trudged manfully 
onward cheering the way with lively talk instead of over- 
shadowing it with complaints. 

“Black as pitch! not a star to be seen! but courage, my 
boy! we shall enjoy the light of the fireside all the more 
when we get home,” said the professor. 

“Yes! there’s one star, professor, just rising ;—rising away 
there on the horizon beyond Brudenell Hall,” said Ish- 
mael, 

“So there is a star, or—something! it looks more like 
the moon rising; only there’s no moon,” said Morris, seru- 
tinizing the small dull red glare that hung upon the skirts 
of the horizon. 

“Tt looks more like a bon-fire than either, just now,” 
added the boy, as the lurid red light suddenly burst into 
flame. 

“Tt is! it is a large fire!” cried the professor, as the 
whole sky became suddenly illuminated with a red glare. 

“Tr 1s BRUDENELL HALL IN FLAMES!” exclaimed Ish- 


mael Worth, in horror. “Let us hurry on and see if we 
ean do any good,” 
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Seize then the occasion: by the forelock take 

That subtle power the never halting time, 

Lest a mere moment’s putting off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime.— WORDSWORTH. 


[fcleaneees the three-fold darkness of night, clouds and 
rain, they hurried on towards that fearful beacon light, 
which flamed on the edge of the horizon. 

The rain, which continued to pour down in torrents, 
appeared to dampen without extinguishing the fire, which 
blazed and smouldered at intervals. 

“ Professor?” said the boy, as they toiled onward through 
the storm. 

“Well, young Ishmael?” 

“Tt seems to me the fire is inside the house.” 

“Why so, young Ishmael?” 

“Because if it wasn’t, this storm would put it out at 
once! Why, if it had been the roof that caught from a 
burning chimney this driving rain would have quenched 
it in no time.” 

“The roof couldn’t catch, young Ishmael; it is all slate.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Ishmael, as they increased their speed. 
They proceeded in silence for a few minutes, keeping their 
eyes fixed upon the burning building, when Ishmael sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

“The house 7s burning inside, professor! You can see 
now the windows distinctly shaped out in fire against the 
blackness of the building!” 

“ Just so, young Ishmael!” 

“Now, then, professor, we must run on as fast as ever 
we can, if we expect to be of any use. Geerge Washington 
was always prompt in times of danger. Remember the 
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aight he crossed the Delaware. Come, professor, let us 
run on!” 

“Oh yes, young Ishmael, it is all very well for you to 
say—run on! but how the deuce am I to do it, with the 
rain and wind beating this old umbrella this way and that 
way, until, instead of being a protection to our persons, it 
is a hindrance to our progress!” said the professor, as he 
tried in vain to shelter himself and his companion from 
the fury of the floods of rain. 

“T think you had better let it down, professor,” sug- 
gested the boy. 

“Tf I did we should get wet to the skin, young Ish- 
mael,” objected Morris. 

“All right, professor. The wetter we get the better we 
shall be prepared to fight the fire.” 

“That is true enough, young Ishmael,” admitted Morris. 

“And besides, if you let the umbrella down you can 
furl it and use it for a walking-stick, and instead of being 
a hindrance it will be a help to you.” 

“That is a good idea, young Ishmael. Upon my word, 
1 think if you had been born in a higher speer of society, 
young Ishmael, your talents would have caused you to he 
sent to the State’s Legislature, I do indeed. ‘And you 
might even have come to be put on the Committee of 
Ways and Means.” 

“T hope that is not a committee of mean ways, pro 
fessor.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! There you are again! I say it and I 
stand to it, if you had been born in a more elevated speer 
you would have ris’ to be something!” 

“Law, professor ! ” 

“Well, Edo! and it is a pity you hadn’t been! As it is, 
my poor boy, you will have to be contented to do your 
duty ‘in that station to which the Lord has been pleased 
to call you,’ as the Scriptur’ says.” 

“As the catechism says, professor! The Scripture says 
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nothing about stations. The Lord is no respecter of 
persons.” 

“Catechism, was it? Well, it’s all the same.” 

“ Professor! look how the flames are pouring from that 

window! Run! run!” And with these words Ishmael 
took to his heels and ran as fast as darkness, rain and 
wind would permit him. 

The professor took after him; but having shorter wind, 
though longer legs, than his young companion, he barely 
managed to keep up with the flying boy. 

When they arrived upon the premises a wild scene of 
confusion lighted up by a lurid glare of fire met their 
view. The right wing of the mansion was on fire; the 
flames were pouring from the front windows at that end. 
A crowd of frightened negroes were hurrying towards the 
building with water buckets ; others were standing on lad- 
ders placed against the wall; others again were clinging 
about the eaves, or standing on the roof; and all these 
were engaged in passing buckets from hand to hand, or 
dashing water on the burning timbers; all poor ineffectual 
efforts to extinguish the fire, carried on amid shouts, cries 
and halloos that only added to the horrible confusion. 

A little farther removed, the women and children of the 
family, heedless of the pouring rain, were clinging together, 
under the old elm tree. The master of the house was 
nowhere to be seen; nor did there appear to be any con- 
trolling head to direct the confused mob; or any system 
in their work. 

“Professor, they have got no hose! they are wying to 
put the fire out with buckets of water! that only keeps it 
under a little; it will not put it out. Let me run to your 
house and get the hose you wask windows and water 
trees with, and we can play it right through that window 
mto the burning room,” said Ishmael, breathlessly. And 
without waiting for permission, he dashed away in the 
direction of Morris’s house. 
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“ Where the deuce is the master?” inquired the profes- 

sor, as he seized a full bucket of water from a man on the 
ground, and passed it up to the overseer, Grainger, who 
was stationed on the ladder. 
. “He went out to an oyster supper at Commodore 
Burghe’s, and he hasn’t got back yet,” answered the man, 
as he took the bucket and passed it to a negro on the 
roof. 

“How the mischief did the fire break out?” inquired 
the professor, handing up another bucket. 

“Nobody knows. The mistress first found it out. She 
was woke up a-smelling of smoke, and screeched out, and 
alarmed the house, and all run out here. Be careful there, 
Jovial! Don’t be afraid of singing your old wool nor 
breaking your old neck either! because if you did you’d 
only be saving the hangman and the devil trouble. Go 
nearer to that window! dash the water full upon the 
flames!” 

“Are all safe out of the house?” anxiously inquired the 
professor. 

“ Every soul!” was the satisfactory answer. 

At this moment Ishmael came running up with the 
hose, exclaiming : 

“Here, professor! if you will take this end, I will run 
and put the sucker to the spout of the pump.” 

“Good fellow, be off then!” answered Morris. 

The hose was soon adjusted and played inte tne burning 
room. 

At this moment there was a sudden outcry from the 
group of women and children, and the form of Mrs. Mid- 
dleton was seen flying through the darkness towards the 
firemen. 

“Oh, Grainger!” she cried, as soon as she had reached 
the spot, “oh, Grainger! the Burghe boys are still in the 
house. I thought they had been out! TI thought I had 
seen them out! but it was two negro boys I mistook in the 
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dark for them! I have just found out my mistake; Oh, 
Grainger, they will perish! What is to be done?” 

“’Pends on what room they’re in, ma’am,” hastily re- 
plied the overseer, while all the others stood speechless 
with intense anxiety. 

“Oh, they are in the front chamber there, immediately 
ahkove the burning room!” cried Mrs. Middleton, wringing 
her hands in anguish, while those around suspended their 
breath in horror. 

“More than a man’s life would be worth to venture, 
ma’am. The ceiling of that burning room is on fire; it’ 
may fall in any minute, carrying the floor of the upper 
room with it!” 

“Oh, Grainger! but the poor, poor lads! to perish so 
horribly in their early youth!” 

“Tt’s dreadful, ma’am; but it can’t be helped! [It’s as 
much as certain death to any man as goes into that part 
of the building!” 

“Grainger! Grainger! I cannot abandon these poor boys 
to their fate! think of their mother !—Grainger, I will give 
any man his freedom who will rescue those two boys! It 
is said men will risk their lives for that. Get up on the 
ladder where you can be seen and heard and proclaim 
this—shout it forth— Freedom to any slave who will save 
the Burghe boys!’” 

The overseer climbed up the ladder, and after calling 
the attention of the-whole mob by three loud whoops and 
waiting a moment until quiet was restored, he shouted— 

“Freedom to any slave who will save the Burghe boys 
from the burning building!” 

He paused and waited a response; but the silence was 
unbroken, 

“They won’t risk it, ma’am; life is sweet,” said the 
overseer, coming down from his post. 

“T cannot give them up, Grainger! I cannot for their 
poor mother’s sake! <o up once more! Shout forth that 
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{ offer liberty to any slave with his wife and chiidren—if 
he will save those boys!” said Mrs. Middleton. 

Once more the overseer mounted his post and thundered 
ferth the proclamation-— 

“Freedom to any slave with his wife and children, whe 
will rescue the Burghe boys!” 

Again he paused for a response; and nothing but dead 
silence followed. 

“T tell you they won’t run the risk, ma’am! Life is 
sweeter than anything else in this world!” said the over- 
seer, coming down. 

“And the children will perish horribly in the fire and 
their mother will go raving mad; for I know I should in 
her place!” cried Mrs. Middleton, wildly wringing her 
hands, and gazing in helpless anguish upon the burning 
house. 

“And oh! poor fellows! they are such naughty boys 
that they will go right from this fire to the other one!” cried 
Claudia Merlin, running up, burying her face in her aunt’s 
gown, and beginning to sob. 

“Oh! oh! oh! that [should live to see such a horrible 
sight! to stand here and gaze at that burning building and 
know those boys are perishing inside and not be able to 
help them. Oh! oh! oh!” And here Mrs. Middleton 
broke into shrieks and cries in which she was joined by all 
the women and children present. 

“ Professor! I can’t stand this any longer! Tl do it!” 
‘xclaimed Ishmael. 

* Do what?” asked the astonished artist. 

“Get those boys out.” 

‘You will kill yourself for nothing!” 

“No, there’s a chance of saving them, professor, and I'l] 
rsk it!” said Ishmael, preparing for a start. 

“You are mad! you shall not do it!” exclaimed the 
professor, seizing the boy and holding him fast. 

“Lev me go, professor! Let me go, I tell you! Let me 
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go, then! Israel Putnam would have done it, and so will 
I!” cried Ishmael, struggling, breaking away, and dashing 
into the burning building. 

“ But George Washington wouldn’t, yourun mad maniac, 
he would have had more prudence!” yelled the professor, 
beside himself with grief and terror. 

But Ishmael was out of hearing. He dashed into the 
front hall, and up the main staircase, through volumes of 
smoke that rolled down and nearly suffocated him. Ish- 
mael’s excellent memory stood him in goed stead now. 
He recollected to have read that people passing through 
burning houses filled with smoke must keep their heads 
as near the floor as possible, in order to breathe. So when 
he reached the first landing, where the fire in the wing was 
at its worst, and the smoke was too dense to be inhaled at 
all, he ducked his head quite low, and ran through the 
hall and up the second flight of stairs to the floor upon 
which the boys slept. 

He dashed on to the front room and tried the door.’ It 
was fastened within. He rapped and called and shouted 
aloud. In vain! The dwellers within were dead, or dead 
asleep, it was impossible to tell which. He threw himself 
down upon the floor to get a breath of air, and then arose 
and renewed his clamor at the door. He thumped, kicked, 
shrieked, hoping either to force the door or awake the 
sleepers. Still in vain! The silence of death reigned 
within the chamber; while volumes of lurid red smoke 
began to fill the passage. This change in the color of the 
smoke warned the brave boy that the flames were approach- 
ing. At this moment, too, he heard a crash, a fall and a 
sudden roaring up of the fire, somewhere near at hand. 
Again in frantic agony he renewed his assault upon the 
door. This time it was suddenly torn open by the boys 
withix. 

Ax. HORROR OF HORRORS! what a scene met his appalled 
gaze! One portion of the floor of the room had fallen in, 
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and the flames were rushing up through the aperture from 
the gulf of fire beneath. The two boys, standing at the 
open door, were spell-bound in a sort of panic. 

“ What is it?” asked one of them, as if uncertain whether 
this were reality or nightmare. 

“Tp is FTRE! Don’t you see! Quick! Seize each of 
you a blanket! Wrap yourselves up and follow me! 
Stoop near the floor when you want to breathe! Shut 
your eyes and mouths when the flame blows too near. 
Now then!” : 

It is marvellous how quickly we can understand and 
execute when we are in mortal peril. Ishmael was in- 
stantly understood and obeyed. The lads, quick as light- 
ning, caught up blankets, enveloped themselves, and 
rushed from the sinking room. 

It was well! In another moment the whole floor, with 
a great, sobbing creak, swayed, gave way and fell into the 
burning gulf of fire below. The flames with a horrible 
roat cushed up, filling the upper space where the chamber 
floor had been; seizing on the window-shutters, mantel- 
piece, door frames and all the timbers attached to the 
walls; and finally streaming out into the passage as if in 
pursuit of the flying boys. 

They hurried down the hot and suffocating staircase to 
the first floor, where the fire raged with its utmost fury. 
Here the flames were bursting from the burning wing 
through every crevice into the passage. Ishmael, in his 
wet woollen clothes, and the boys in their blankets, dashed 
for the last flight of stairs—keeping their eyes shut to 
save their sight, and their lips closed to save their lungs— 
and so reached the ground floor. . 

Here a wall of flame barred their exit through the front 
door; but they turned and made their escape through the 
back one. 

They were in the open air! Scorched, singed, black- 
ened, choked, breathless, but safe! 
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Here they paused a moment to recover breath, and then 
Ishmael said : 

“We must run around to the front and let them know 
that we are out!” The two boys that he had saved obeyed 
him as though he had been their master. 

Extreme peril throws down all false conventional bar- 
riers and reduces and elevates all to their proper level. In 
this supreme moment Ishmael instinctively commanded, 
and they mechanically obeyed. 

They hurried around to the front. Here, as soon as 
they were seen and recognized, a general shout of joy and 
thanksgiving greeted them. 

Ishmael found himself clasped in the arms of his friend, 
the professor, whose tears rained down upon him as he 
cried : 

“Oh, my boy! my boy! my brave, noble boy! there is 
not your like upon this earth! no, there is not! I would 
kneel down and kiss your feet! I would! There isn’t a 
prince in this world like you! there isn’t, Ishmael! there 
isn’t! Any king on this earth might be proud of you for 
his son and heir, my great-hearted boy!” And the pro- 
fessor bowed his head over Ishmael and sobbed for joy and 
gratitude and admiration. 

“Was it really so well done, professor?” asked Ishmael, 
simply. 

“Well done, my boy? Oh! but my heart is full! Was 
it well done? Ah! my boy, you will never know how well 
done, until the day when the Lord shall judge the quick 
and the dead! Ah! if your poor young mother were liv- 
ing to see her boy now!” cried the professor, with emotion. 

“Don’t you suppose mother does live, and does see me, 
professor? J do,” answered Ishmael, in a sweet, grave 
tone, that sounded like Nora’s own voice. 

“Yes, I do! I believe she does live and watch over you, 
my boy.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Middleton, who had been engaged in 
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receiving and rejoicing over the two rescued youths, and 
soothing and composing their agitated spirits, now came 
forward to speak to Ishmael. 

“My boy,” she said, in a voice shaking with emotion — 
“my brave, good boy! I cannot thank you in set words; 
they would be too poor and weak to tell you what I feel, 
what we must all ever feel towards you, for what you have 
done to-night. But we will find some better means to 
prove how much we thank, how highly we esteem you.” 

Ishmael held down his head, and blushed as deeply as 
if he had been detected in some mean act and reproached 
for it.- 

“You should look up and reply to the madam!” whis- 
pered the professor. 

Yshmael raised his head and answered : 

“My lady, I’m glad the young gentlemen are saved and 
you are pleased. But I do not wish to have more credit 
than I have a right to; for I feel very sure George Wash- 
ington wouldn't.” 

“What do you say, Ishmael? I do not quite understand 
you,” said the lady. 

“T mean, ma’am, as it wasn’t altogether myself as the 
credit is due to.” 

“To whom else, then, I should like to know?” inquired 
the lady, in perplexity. 

“Why, ma’am, it was all along of Israel Putnam. I 
knew he would have done it, and so I felt as if I was 
obliged to!” 

“What a very strange lad! I really do not quite know 
what to make of him!” exclaimed the lady, appealing to 
the professor for want of a better oracle. 

“Why, yeu see, ma’am, Ishmael is a noble boy and a 
real hero; but he is a bit of a heathen for all that, with a 
lot of false gods, as he is everlasting a falling down and a 
worshipping of! And the names of his gods are Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Putnam, Marion, Hancock, Henry, and 
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the lot! The History of the United States is his Bible, 
ma’am, and its warriors and statesmen are his saints and 
prophets. But by-and-by, when Ishmael grows older 
ma’am, he will learn, when he does any great or goo 
action, to give the glory to God, and not to those dead and 
- gone old heroes who were only flesh and blood like him- 
self,” said the professor. 

Mrs. Middleton locked perplexed, as if the professor’s 
explanation itself required to be explained. And Ishmael, 
who seemed to think that a confession of faith was imper- 
atively demanded of him, looked anxious—as if eager, yet 
ashamed, to speak. Presently he conquered his shyness, 
and said: 

“But you are mistaken, professor. I am not a heathea. 
I wish to be a Christian. And I do give the glory of all 
that is good and great to the Lord, first of all. I do honor 
the good and great men; but I do glorify and worship the 
Lord who made them.” And having said this, Ishmael 
collapsed, hung his head and blushed. 

“And I know he is not a heathen, you horrid old hun 
bug of a professor! He is a brave, good boy, and I love 
him!” said Miss Ciaudia, joining the circle and caressing 
Ishmael. 

But, ah! again it was as if she had caressed Fido, and 
said that he was a brave, good dog, and she loved him. 

“Tt was glorious in you to risk your life to save those 
good-for-nothing boys, who were your enemies besides! It 
was so! And it makes my heart burn to think of it! 
Stoop down and kiss me, Ishmael!” 

Our little hero had the latent instincts of a gallant little 
gentleman. And this challenge was in nowise to be re- 

“jected. And though he blushed until his very ears seemed 
like two little flames, he stooped and touched with his lij»s 
the beautiful white forehead that gleamed like marble be- 
tween its curls of jet. The storm, which had abated for a 
time, now arose with redoubled violence. The party cf 
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women and children, though gathered under a group of 
cedars, were still somewhat exposed to its fury. 

Grainger, the overseer, who with his men had been un- 
remitting in his endeavors to arrest the progress of the 
flames, now came up, and taking off his hat to Mrs. Mid~ 
dleton, said : 

“Madam, I think, please the Lord, we shall bring the 
fire under presently and save all of the building except 
that wing, which must go. But, if you please, ma’am, I 
don’t see as you can do any good standing here looking on. 
So, now that the young gentlemen are safe, hadn’t you 
all better take shelter in my house? It is poor and plain; 
but it is roomy and weather-tight, and altogether you and 
the young gentlemen and ladies would be better off there 
tiian here.” 

“T thank you, Grainger. I thank you for your offer as 
well as for your efforts here to-night, and I will gladly ac- 
cept the shelter of your roof for myself and young friends. 
Show us the way. Come, my children. Come, you also, 
Ishmael.” 

“Thank you very much, ma’am; but, if I can’t be of 
any more use here, I must go home. Aunt Hannah will 
be looking for me” And with a low bow the boy left the 
svene. 
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CHAPTER XXYVIT. 


iSHMAEL’S FIRST STEP ON THE LADDER. 


There is a proud modesty in merit 
Averse to asking, and resolved to pay 
Ten times the gift it asks DRYDEN. 


ARLY the next morning the professor made his 

appearance at the Hill Hut. Ishmael and Han- 

nah had eaten breakfast, and the boy was helping 

his aunt to put the warp in the loom for a new piece of 
cloth. 

“Morning, Miss Hannah; morning, young Ishmael! 
You are wanted, sir, up to the Hall this morning, and I 
am come to fetch you,” said the professor, as he stood 
within the door, hat in hand. 

“Yes, I thought I would be; there must be no end of 
the rubbish to clear away, and the work to do up there 
now, and I knew you would be expecting me to help you, 
and so I meant to go up to your house just as soon as ever 
I had done helping aunt to put the warp in her loom,” 
answered Ishmael, simply. 

“Oh, you think you are wanted only to be set to work, 
do you? All right! But now as we are in a hurry, Pll 
just lend a hand to this little job, and help it on a bit.” 
And with that the artist, who was as expert at one thing 
as at another, began to aid Hannah with such good will 
that the job was soon done. 

“And now, young Ishmael, get your hat and come along. 
We must be going.” 

But now, Hannah, who had been far too much inter- 
ested in her loom to stop to talk until its arrangemems 
were complete, found time to ask: 

“What about that fire at Brudenell Hall?” 
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“Didn't young Ishmael tell you, ma’am ? * inquired the 
professor. 

“Very little! Iwas asleep when he came in last night, 
and this morning, when I saw that his clothes were all 
scorched, and his hair singed, and his hands and face red 
and blistered, and I asked him what in the world he had 
been doing to himself, he told me there had been a fire at 
the Hall; but that it was put out before any great damage 
had been done; nothing but that old wing, that they talked 
about pulling down, burnt, as if to save them the trouble,” 
answered Hannah. 

“Well, ma’am, that was a cheerful way of putting it, 
certainly ; and it was also a true one; there wasn’t much 
damage done, as the wing as was burnt was doomed to be 
pulled down this very spring. But did young Ishmael 
tell you how he received his injuries?” 

“No; but I suppose of course he got them, boy-like, 
bobbing about among the firemen, where he had no busi- 
ness to be!” 

“Ma’am, he got burned in saving Commodore Burghe’s 
sons, who were fast asleep in that burning wing! Mrs. 
Middleton offered freedom to any slave who would venture 
through the burning house to wake them up, and get them 
out. Not a man would run the risk! Then she offered 
freedom, not only to any slave, but also to the wife and 
children of any slave who would go in and save the boys. 
Not a man would venture! And when all the women 
were a howling Like a pack of she-wolves, what does your 
nephew do but rush into the burning wing, rouse up the 
boys and convoy them out! Just in time, too! for they 
were sleeping in the chamber over the burning room, and 
in two minutes after they got out, the floor of that room 
fell in!” said Morris. 

“You did that! You!” exclaimed Hannah, vehemently. 
“Oh! you horrid, wicked, ungrateful, heartless boy! to 
do such a thing as that, when you knew if you had been 
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burnt to death, it would have broken my heart! And you, 
professor! you are just as bad as he is! yes, and worse too, 
because you are older and ought to have more sense! The 
boy was in your care! pretty care you took of him to let 
him rush right into the fire!” 
_ “Ma’am, if you'll only.let me get in a word edgeways 
like, I'l] tell you all about it! I did try to hinder him! I 
reasoned with him, and I held him tight, until the young 
hero—rascal, | mean—turned upon me and hit me in the 
face; yes, ma’am, administered a ‘scientific’ right into my 
left eye, and then broke from me and rushed into the 
burning house—” 

“Well, but I thought it better the professor should have 
a, black eye, than the boys should be burned to death,” put 
in the lad, edgeways. 

“Oh, Ishmael! Ishmael! this is all dreadful! You will 
live to be hung, I know you will!” sobbed Hannah. 

“Well, aunty, maybe so; Sir William Wallace did,” 
coolly replied the boy. 

“What in the name of goodness set you on to do such a 
wild thing? And all for old Burghe’s sons! Pray, what 
were they to you that you should rush through burning 
flames to save them?” 

“Nothing, aunt Hannah; only I felt quite sure that 
Israel Putnam or Francis Marion would have done just as 
I did, and so—” 

“Plague take Francis Putnam and IsraeJ Marion, and 
also Patrick Handcock, and the whole lot of ’em,I say! 
Who are they that you should run your head into the 
fire for them? They wouldn’t do it for you, that I 
know,” exclaimed Hannah, in a fury. 

“ Aunt Hannah,” said Ishmael, pathetically, “ you have 
got their names all wrong, and you always do! Now, if 
you would only take my book and read it while you are 
resting in your chair, you would soon learn all their 
names, and—” 
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“Dll take the book and throw it into the fire the very 
first time I lay my hands upon it! The fetchéd book will 
be your ruin yet!” exclaimed Hannah, in a rage. 

“Now, Miss Worth,” interposed the professor, “if you 
destroy that boy’s book, [’ll never do another odd job for 
you as long as ever I live.” 

“Whisht! professor,” whispered Ishmael. “You don’t 
know my aunt Hannah as well as I do. Her bark is % 
deal worse than her bite! If you only knew how many 
times she has threatened to ‘shake the life out of’ me, and 
to ‘be the death of’ me, and to ‘flay’ me ‘alive,’ you 
would know the value of her words.” 

“Well, young ‘shmael, you are the best judge of that 
matter, at least. And now are you ready? For, indeed, 
we haven’t any more time to spare. We ought to have 
been at the Hail before this.” 

“Why, professor, | have been ready and waiting for the 
last ten minutes.” 

“Come along, then. And now, Miss Hannah, you take 
a well-wisher’s advice and don’t scold young Ishmael any 
more about last night’s adventur’. He has done a brave 
act, and he has saved the commodore’s sons without com- 
ing to any harm by it. And, if he hasn’t made his ever- 
lasting fortun’, he has done himself a great deal of credit 
and made some very powerful friends. And that I tell 
you! You wait and see!” said the professor, as he left 
the hut, followed by Ishmael. 

The morning was clear and bright after the rain. Ag 
they emerged into the open air, Ishmael naturally raised 
his eyes and threw a glance across the valley to Brudenell 
Heights. The main building was standing intact, though 
darkened; and a smoke, small in volume but dense black 
in hue, was rising from the ruins of the burnt wing. 

Ishmael had only time to observe this before they d= 
scended the narrow path that led through the wooded 
valley. They walked on in perfect silence until the pre- 
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&ssor, noticing the unusual taciturnity of his companion, 
said: 

“What is the matter with you, young Ishmael? You 
haven’t opened your mouth since we left the hut.” 

“Oh, professor, I am thinking of aunt Hannah. It is 
~ awtul to hear her rail about the great heroes as she does. 
It is flat blasphemy,” replied the boy, solemnly. 

“Hum, ha, well, but you see, young Ishmael, though I 
wouldn’t like to say one word to dampen your enthusiasm 
for great heroism, yet the truth is the truth ; and that com- 
pels me to say that you do fall down and worship these 
same said heroes a little too superstitiously. Why, law, 
my boy, there wasn’t one of them, at twelve years of age, 
had any more courage or goodness or wisdom than you 
have, even if as much.” 

“Oh, professor, don’t say that! don’t! it is almost as 
bad as anything aunt Hannah says of them. Don’t go to 
compare their great boyhood with mine. History tells 
what they were, and I know myself what I am.” 

“T doubt if you do, young Ishmael.” 

“Yes! for I know that I haven’t even so much as the 
eurage that you think [ have ; for, do you know, professor, 
when J was in that burning house, I was frightened when 
* saw the red smoke rolling into the passage and heard 
the fire roaring so near me? And once—I am ashamed 
to own it, but I will, because I know George Washington 
always owned his faults when he was a boy—once, I 
say, 1 was tempted to run away and leave the boys to 
their fate.” 

“But you didn’t do it, my lad. And you were not the 
less courageous because you knew the danger that you 
freely met. You are brave, Ishmael, and as good and wise 
as you are brave.” 

“Oh, professor, I know you believe so, else you wouldn’t 
say it; but I cannot help thinking that if I really were 
good [ shouldn’t vex aunt Hannah as often as I do.” 
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“Humph,” said the professor. 

“And then if I were wise, 1 would always know right 
from wrong.” 

“And don’t you?” 
| “No, professor; because last night when I ran into the 
burning house to save the boys I thought I was doing 
right; and when the ladies so kindly thanked me, I felt 
sure I had done right; but this morning, when aunt 
Hannah scolded me, I deuwbted.” 

“My boy, listen to the oracles of experience. Do what 
your own conscience assures you to be right, and never 
mind what others think or say. I, who have been your 
guide up to this time, can be so no longer. I can scarcely 
follow you ata distance, much less lead you. A highest 
hand than Old Mcrris’s shall take you on. But here we 
are now at the Hall,” said the professor, as he opened the 
gates to admit himself and his companion. 

They passed up the circular drive leading to the front 
of the house, paused a few minutes to gaze upon the ruins 
of the burnt wing, of which nothing was now left but a 
shell of brick walls and a cellar of smoking cinders, and 
then they entered the house by the servant’s door. 

“Mr. Middleton and the commodore are in the library, 
and you are to take the boy in there,” said Grainger, whe 
was superintending the clearing away of the ruins. 

“Come along, young Ishmael!” said the professor, and 
as he knew the way of the house quite as well as the old- 
est servant in it, he passed straight on to the door of the 
library and knocked. 

“Come in,” said the voice of Mr. Middleton. - 

And the professor, followed by Ishmael, entered the 
library. 

it was a handsome room, with the walls lined with 
book-cases ; the windows draped with crimson curtains ; 
the floor covered with a rich carpet; a cheerful fire burn- 
ing in the grate; and a marble-top table ir the centre of 
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the room, at which was placed two crimson velvet arm- 
shairs occupied by two gentlemen—namely, Mr. Middleton 
and Commodore Burghe. The latter was a fine, tall, stout, 
jolly old sailor, with a very round waist, a very red face 
and a very white head, who, as soon as ever he saw Ishmael 
snter, got up and held out his broad hand, saying: 

“This is the boy, is it? Come here, my brave little lad, 
and let us take a look at you!” 

Ishmael took off his hat, advanced and stood before the 
»mmodore. 

“A delicate, little slip of a fellow to show such spirit!” 
aid the old sailor, laying his hand on the flaxen hair of 
the boy and passing his eyes down from Ishmael’s broad 
forehead and thin cheeks to his slender figure— Never do 
for the army or navy, sir! be rejected by both upon account 
of physical incapacity, sir! eh?” he continued, appealing 
to Mr. Middleton. 

“The boy is certainly very delicate at present; but 
tnat may be the fault of his manner of living; under 
otter regimen he may outgrow his fragility,” said Mr. 
Middleton. 

“Yes, yes, so he may; but now as I look at him, I won- 
der where the deuce the little fellow got his pluck from! 
Where did you, my little man, eh?” inquired the old 
sailor, turning bluffly to Ishmael. 

“Indeed I don’t know, sir; unless it was from George 
Washington and—” Ishmael was going on to enumerate 
his model heroes, but the commodore, who had not 
atopped to hear the reply, turned to Mr. Middleton again 
and said: 

“One is accustomed to associate great courage with greas 
size, weight, strength, and so forth!” and he drew up his 
own magnificent form with conscious pride. 

“Tndeed, I do not know why we should, then, when all 
nature and all history contradicts the notion! Nature 
shows us that the lion is braver than the elephant, and 
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history informs us that all the great generals of the world 
have been little men—” 

“And experience teaches us that school-masters are pe- 
dants!” said the old man, half vexed, half laughing; “but 
that is not the question. The question is, how are we to 
reward this brave little fellow?” 

“Tf you please, sir, I do not want any reward,” said 
Ishmael, modestly. 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes; I know all about that! Your friend, 
Mr. Middleton, has just been telling me some of your ante- 
cedents—how you fought my twe young scapegraces in 
defence of his fruit baskets! wish you had been strong 
enough to have given them a good thrashing! And about 
your finding the pocket-book, and forbearing to borrow a 
dollar from it, though sorely tempted by want! And then 
about your refusing any reward for being simply honest! 
You see I knowall about you! So I am not going to offer 
you money for risking your life to save my boys! But I 
am going to give you a start in the world if I can. Come, 
now, how shall I do it?” 

Ishmael hesitated, looked down and blushed. 

“Would you like to go to sea and be a sailor, eh? ” 

“No, sir, thank you.” 

“Like to go for a soldier, eh? You might be a drum- 
mer-boy, you know.” 

“No, thank you, sir.” 

“ Neither sailor nor soldier ; that’s queer, too! I thought 
all lads longed to be one or the other! Why don’t you, 
eh?” 

“T would not like to leave my aunt Hannah, sir; she 
has no one but me.” 

“What the deuce would you like, then?” testily de- 
manded the old sailor. 

“If you please, sir, nothing; do not trouble your- 
welf.” 


“But you saved the life of my boys, you proud little 
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raseal! and do you suppose I am going to let that service 
pass unrepaid ?” 

“Sir, lam glad the young gentlemen are safe; that is 
enough for me.” 

_ “But Ill be shot if it is enough for me!” 

“Commodore Burghe, sir, will you allow me to suggest 
something?” said the professor, coming forward, hat in 
hand. 

“And who the deuce are you ?—Oh, I see! the artist-in- 
general to the country side! Well, what do you suggest?” 
laughed the old man. 

“Tf I might be so bold, sir, it would be to send young 
Ishinael to school.” 

“Send him to school! ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! why, he’d 
like that least of anything else! why, he’d consider that 
the most ungrateful of all returns to make for his services! 
Boys are sent to school for punishment, not for reward!” 
laughed the commodore. 

“Young Ishmael wouldn’t think it a punishment, sir,” 
mildly suggested the professor. 

“T tell you he wouldn’t go, my friend! punishment or 
ny punishment! Why, I can scarcely make my own 
fellows go! Bosh! I know boys! school is their bugbear!” 

“But, under correction, sir, permit me to say I don’t 
think you know young Ishmael—” 

“T know he is a boy! that is enough!” 

“But, sir, he is rather an uncommon boy.” 

“Tn that case he has an uncommon aversion to school!” 

“Sir, put it to him, whether he would like to go to 
school.” 

“ What’s the use, when I know he’d rather be hung?” 

“But, pray, give him the choice, sir,” respectfully per- 
sisted the professor. 

“What a solemn, impertinent jackanapes you are, to be 
sure, Morris! But, I will ‘put it to him,’ as you call it! 
Here, you young fire-eater, come here to me.” 
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The boy, who had modestly withdrawn inte the back- 
ground, now came forward. 

“Stand up before me; hold up your head; look me in 
the face! Now, then, answer me truly, and don’t be 
afraid. Would you like to go to school, eh?” 

Ishmael did not speak, but the moonlight “going of 
nis pale beaming face answered for him. 

“Have you no tongue, eh?” bluffly demanded the old 
sailor. 

“Tf you please, sir, I should like to go to school, more 
than anything in the world, if I was rich enough to pay 
for it,’ answered Ishmael. 

“Humph! what do you think of that, Middleton? eh? 
what do you think of that? A boy saying that he would 
like to go to school! Did you ever hear of such a thing 
in your life? Is the young rascal humbugging us, do you 
think?” said the commodore, turning to his friend. 

“Not in the least, sir; he is perfectly sincere. I am sure 
of it, from what I have seen of him myself. And look at 
iim, sir! he is a boy of talent; and if you wish to reward 
him, you could not do so in a more effectual way than by 
viving him some education,” said Mr. Middleton. 

“But what could a boy of his humble lot do with an 
education if he had it?” inquired the commodore. 

“Ah! that I cannot tell, as it would depend greatly upon 
future circumstances ; but this we know, that the education 
he desires cannot do him any harm, and may do him good.” 

“Yes! well, then, to school he shall go. Where shall I 
send him?” inquired the old sailor. 

“Here; I would willingly take him.” 

“You! youre joking! Why, you have one of the most 
select schools in the State.” 

“And this boy would soon be an honcr to it! In a 
word, commodore, I would offer to take him freely myself, 
but that I know the independent spirit of the young fel- 
ow could not rest under such an obligation. You, how- 
over, are hia debtor te @ larger amount than yeu can ever 
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repay. From you, therefore, even he cannot refuse to 
accept an education.” 

“But your patrons, my dear sir, may object to the asso- 
ciation for their sons,” said the commodore, in a low voice. 

“Do you object?” 

“Not I indeed! TI like the little fellow too well.” 

“Very well, then, if any one else objects to their sons 
keeping company with Ishmael Worth, they shall be at 
liberty to do so.” 

“Humph ! but suppose they remoye their sons from the 
school ? what then, eh?” demanded the commodore. 

“They shall be free from any reproach from me. The 
liberty I claim for myself { also allow others. I interfere 
with no man’s freedom of action, and suffer no man to 
interfere with mine,” returned Middleton. 

“Quite right! Then it is settled the boy attends the 
school. Where are you, you young fire-bravo! you young 
thunderbolt of war! Come forward, and let us have a 
word with you!” shouted the commodore. 

Ishmael, who had again retreated behind the shelter 
of the professor’s stout form, now came forward, cap in 
hand, and stood blushing before the old sailor. 

“Well, you are to be ‘cursed with a granted prayer,’ you 
young Don Quixote. You are to come here to school, and 
I am to foot the bills. You are to come next Monday, 
which being the first of April and all-fools’-day, I consider 
an appropriate time for a beginning. You are to tilt with 
certain giants, called Grammar, Geography and History. 
And if you succeed with them, you are to combat certain 
dragons and griffins, named Virgil, Euclid, and so forth. 
And if you conquer them, you may eventually rise above 
your present humble sphere, and perhaps become a parish 
clerk or a constable—who knows? Make good use of 
your opportunities, my lad! Pursue the path of learn- 
ing, and there is no knowing where it may carry you. 
*Big streams from little fountains flow: Great oaks from 
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little acorns grow ;’ and so forth. Good-bye! and God 
bless you, my lad,” said the commodore, rising to take his 
leave. 

Ishmael bowed very low, and attempted to thank his 
friend, but tears arose to his eyes, and swelling emotior 
choked his voice; and before he could speak, the commo- 
dore walked up to Mr. Middleton, and said: 

“T hope your favor to this lad will not seriously affect 
your school; but we will talk further of the matter on some 
future occasion. I have an engagement this morning. 
Good-bye! Oh, by the way—I had nearly forgotten: 
Mervin, and Turner, and the other old boys are coming 
dwwn to my place for an oyster roast on Thursday night. 
I won’t ask you if you will come. I say to you that you 
must do so; and I will not stop to hear any denial. Good- 
bye!” and the commodore shook Mr. Middleton’s hand 
aud departed. 

Ishmael stood the very picture of perplexity, until M1. 
Middleton addressed him. 

“Come here, my brave little lad. You are to do as the 
cwmmodore has directed you, and present yourself here 
ou Monday next. Do you understand? ” 

“Yes, sir, | understand very well; but—” 

“ But—what, my lad? Wouldn’t you like to come?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! more than anything in the world. 1 
would like it, but—” 

“What, my boy?” 

“Tt would be taking something for nothing; and I d« 
not like to do that, sir.” 

“You are mistaken, Ishmael! It would be taking what 
you have aright to take! It would be taking what you 
have earned a hundred-fold. You risked your life to 
save Commodore Burghe’s two sons, and you did save 
them.” 

“Sir, that was only my duty.” 

“Then it is equally the commodere’s duty to de all thag 
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he can for you. And it is also your duty to accept his 
offers.” 

“Do you look at it in that light, sir?” 

“Certainly I do!” 

“And—do you think John Hancock and Patrick Henry 
would have looked at it in that light?” 

Mr. Middleton laughed. No one could have helped 
iaughing at the solemn, little, pale visage of Ishmael, as 
he gravely put this question. 

“Why, assuredly, my boy! Every hero and martyr in 
sacred or profane history would view the matter as the 
commodore and myself do.” 

“Oh, then, sir, lam so glad! and indeed, indeed, I will 
do my very best to profit by my opportunities, and to show 
my thankfulness to the commodore and you,” said Is' + 
mael, fervently. 

“Quite right! Iam sure you will! And now, my bai, 
you may retire,” said Mr. Middleton, kindly giving Is\- 
mael his hand. 

Our lad bowed deeply and turned towards the professc ,, 
who, with a sweeping obeisance to all the literary shelves, 
left the room. 

“Your everlastin’ fortin’s made, young Ishmael! You 
will learn the classematics, and all the fine arts; and it 
depends on yourself alone, whether you do not rise to be 
a sexton or a clerk!” said the professor, as they went out 
into the lawn. 

They went around to the smoking ruins of the burnt 
wing, where all the field negroes were collected under the 
superintendence of the overseer, Grainger, and engaged in 
clearing away the rubbish. 

“T have a hundred and fifty things to do,” said the pro- 
fessor; “but, still, if my assistance is required here it must 
be given. Do you want my help, Mr. Grainger?” 

“No, Morris, not until the rubbish is cleared away’ 
Then, I think, we shall want you to put down a temporary 
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covering to Soe the cellar from filling with rain until the 
builder comes,” was the reply. 

“Come along, then, young Ishmael; I guess I will not 
linger here any longer; and as for going over to Mr: Mar- 
tindale’s, to begin to dig his well to-day, it is too late te 
think of such athing. So I will just walk over home with 
you, to see how Hannah receives your good news,” said 
the professor, leading the way rapidly down the narrow 
path through the wooded valley. 

When they reached the hut they found Hannah sitting 
in her chair before the fire, crying. 

In a moment, Ishmael’s thin arm was around her neck 
amd his gentle voice in her ear, inquiring: 

“What is the matter?” 

“Starvation is the matter, my child! I cannot weave. 
It hurts my arms too much. What we are to do for bread 
I cannot tell! for of course the poor little dollar a week 
that you earn is not going to support us,” said Hannah, 
sobbing. 

Ishmael looked distressed; the professor dismayed! The 
same thought occurred to both—Hannah unable to work, 
Ishmael’s “ poor little dollar a week” would not supvort 
them; but yet neither could it be dispensed with, since it 
would be the only thing to keep them both from Yamine, 
and since this was the case, Ishmael would be obhged to 
continue to earn that small stipend, and to do so he must 
give up all hopes of going to school—at least for the 
present, perhaps forever. It was a bitter disappointment, 
but when was the boy ever known to hesitate between 
right and wrong? He swallowed his rising tears and 
kissed his weeping relative, saying: 

“Never mind, aunt Hannah! Don’t ery; maybe if I 
work hard I may be able to earn more.” 

“Yes; times is brisk; I dare say, young Ishmuel will 


be able to bring you as much as two dollars a week for a 
while,” chimed in the professor. 
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Hannah dropped her coarse handkerchief and lifted her 
weeping face to ask : 

“What did they want with you up at the Hall, my 
dear?” 

“The commodore wanted to send me to school, aunt 
Hannah ; but it don’t matter,” said Ishmael, firmly. 

Hannah sighed. 

And the professor, knowing now that he should have no 
pleasure in seeing Hannah’s delight in her nephew’s ad- 
vancement, since the school plan was nipped in the bud, 
wok up his hat to depart. 

“Well, young Ishmael, I shall start for Mr. Martindale’s 
w-morrow, to dig that well. I shall have a plenty for you 
to do, so you must be at my house :s usual at six o’clock 
in the morning,” he said. 

“Professor, I think I will walk with you. I ought to 
veil Mr. Middleton at ence. ind I shall have no more 
time after to-day,” replied the boy, rising. 

They went out together and in. silence retraced their 
sveps to Brudenell Heights. Both were brooding over 
ishmuel’s defeated hopes and over that strange fatality in 
the lot of the poor that makes them miss great fortunes 
tor the lack of small means. 

The professor parted with his companion at his own 
cottage door. But Ishmael, with his hands in his pockets, 
walked slowly and thoughtfully on towards Brudenell 
Heights. 

To have the cup of happiness dashed to the ground the 
very moment it was raised to his lips! It was a cruel dis- 
appointment. He could not resign himself to it. All his 
nature was in arms to resist it. His mind was laboring 
with the means to reconcile his duty and his desire. His 
intense longing to go to school, his burning thirst for 
knowledge; the eagerness of his hungry and restless intel- 
lect for food and action, can scarcely be appreciated by 
'ess gifted beings. While earnestly searching for the way 
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by which he might supply Hannah with the means of 
living without sacrificing his hopes of school, he suddenly 
hit upon a plan. He quickened his footsteps to put it into 
instant execution. He arrived at Brudenell Hall and 
asked to see Mrs. Middleton. A servant took up his peti- 
tion and soon returned to conduct him to that lady’s pres: 
ence. They went up two flights of stairs, when the man, 
turning to the left, opened a door, and admitted the bev 
to the bed-chamber of Mrs. Middleton. 

The lady, wrapped in a dressing-gown and shawl, re 
clined in an arm-chair in the chimney-corner. 

“Come here, my dear,” she said, in a sweet voice. And 
when Ishmael had advanced and made his bow, she took 
his hand kindly and said: “ You are the only visitor whom 
I would have received to-day, for I have taken a very bad 
cold from last night’s exposure, my dear; but you I could 
not refuse. Now sit down in that chair opposite me, and 
tell me what I ean do for you. I hear you are coming 
to school here; I am glad of it.” 

“T was, ma’am; but I do not know that I am,” repliel 
the boy. 

“Why, how is that?” 

“T hope you won’t be displeased with me, ma’am—” 

“Certainly not, my boy. What is it that you wish to 
say?” 

“Well, ma’am, my aunt Hannah cannot weave now, 
because her wrists are crippled with rheumatism ; and, as 
she cannot earn any money in that way, I shall be obligeé 
to give up school—unless—” Ishmael hesitated. 

“Unless what, my boy?” 

“Unless she can get some work that she can do. She 
can knit and sew very nicely, and I thought maybe, ma’am 
—lI hope you won’t be offended—” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T thought, then, maybe you might have some sewing 
or some knitting to put out” 
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“Why, Ishmael, I have been looking in vain for a seam- 
stress for the last three or four weeks. And I thought I 
really should have to go to the trouble and expense of 
sending to Baltimore or Washington for one; for all our 
spring and summer sewing is yet to do. I am sure I 
eculd keep one woman in fine needle-work all the year 
round.” 

“Oh, ma’am, how glad I would be if aunt Hannah 
would suit you.” 

“T can easily tell that. Does she make your clothes?” 

“All of them, ma’am, and her own too.” 

“Come here, chen, and let me look at her sewing.” 

Ishmael went to the lady, who took his arm and care- 
fully examined the stitching of his jacket and shirt-sleeve. 

“She sews beautifully. That will do, my boy. Ring 
tnat bell for me.” 

Ishmael obeyed and a servant answered the summons. 

“Jane,” she said, “har.d me that roll of linen from the 
wardrobe.” 

The woman complied, und the mistress put the bundle 
m. the hands of Ishmael, saying: 

“Here, my boy: here are a dozen shirts already cut out, 
with the sewing cotton, buttons, and so forth, rolled up in 
them. Take them to your aunt. Ask her if she can do 
them, and tell her that I pay a dollar apiece.” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you, ma’am! I know aunt 
Hannah will do them very nicely!” exclaimed the boy in 
delight, as he made his bow and his exit. 

He ran home, leaping and jumping as he went. 

He rushed into the hut, and threw the bundle on the 
table, exclaiming, gleefully : 

“There, aunt Hannah! I have done it 

“Done what, you crazy fellow?” cried Hanaah, looking 
up from the frying pan in which she was turning savory 
rashers of bacon for their second meal. 

“T have got you— an engagement,’ as the professor calis 
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a big lot of work todo. I’ve got it for you, aunt; and ] 
begin to think a body may get any reasonable thing in 
this world if they will only try hard enough for it!” ex- 
claimed Ishmael. 

Hannah sat down her frying pan and approached the 
table, saying : 

“Will you try to be sensible now, Ishmael; and tell me 
where this bundle of linen came from?” 

Ishmael grew sober in an instant, and made a very clear 
statement of his afternoon’s errand, and its success, ending 
as he had begun, by saying: “I do believe in my soul, 
aunt Hannah, that anybody can get any reasonable thing 
in the world they want, if they only try hard enough for if/ 
And now, dear aunt Hannah, I would not be so selfish as 
to go to school and leave all the burden of getting a living 
upon your shoulders, if I did not know that it would be 
better even for you by-and-by! For if I go to school and 
get some little education, I shall be able to work at some 
thing better than odd jobbing. The professor and Mr, 
Middleton, and even the commodore himself, thinks that 
if I persevere, I may come to be county constable, or parish 
clerk, or schoolmaster, or something of that sort; and if I 
dou, you know, aunt Hannah, we can live in a house with 
three or four rooms, and I can keep you in splendor! Sz 
you won’t think your boy selfish in wanting to go to school, 
will you, aunt Hannah ? ” 

“No, my darling, no. I love you dearly, my Ishmael. 
Only my temper 7s tried when you run your precious head 
into the fire, as you did last night.” 

“But, aunt Yannah, Israel Putnam, or Francis—” 

“Now, now, Ishmael—don’t, dear, don’t! If you did 
but know how I hate the very sound of those old dead and 
gone men’s names, you wouldn’t be foreverlasting dingir.g 
of them into my ears!” said Hannah, nervously. 

“Well, aunt Hannah—lI’ll try to remember not to nanre 
them to you again. But for all that I must FOLLOW WHENS 
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THEY LEAD ME!” said this young aspirant and unconscious 
prophet. For I have elsewhere said, what I now with em- 
phasis repeat, that “Aspirations are Prophecies,” which it 
requires only Faith to fulfil. 

Hannah made no reply. She was busy setting the table 
for the supper, which the aunt and nephew present! y en- 
joyed with the appreciation only to be felt by those who 
seldom sit down to a satisfactory meal. 

When it was over, and the table was cleared, Hannah, 
who never lost ‘ime, took the bundle of linen, unrolled it. 
sat down, and commenced sewing. 

Ishmael, with hic book of heroes, sat opposite to her. 

The plain deal table, scrubbed white as cream, stocd 
between them, lighted by one tallow candle. 

“Aunt Hannah,” said the boy, as he watched hur 
arranging her work, “is that easier than weaving?” 

“Very much easier, Ishmael.” 

“And is it as profitable to you?” 

“About twice as profitable, my dear; so, if the lady 
really can keep me in work all the year round, there will 
be no need of your poor little wages, earned by your hard 
labor,” answered Hannah. 

“ Oh, I didn’t think it hard at all, you sec, because Israel] 
Put— I beg your pardon, aunt Hannah—l won’t forgev 
again,” said the boy, correcting himself in time, and return. 
ing to the silent reading of his book. 

Some time after he closed his book, and looked up. 

“Aunt Hannah!” 

“Well, Ishmael?” 

“You often talk to me of my dear mother in Heaver 
but never of my father. Who was my father, aunt 


Gannah ?” 
For all answer Hannah arose and boxed his ears. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIi. 


ISHMAEL AND CLAUDIA. 


T saw two children intertwine 
Their arms about each other, 
Like the lithe tendrils of the vine 
Around its nearest brother ; 
And ever and anen, 
As gayly they ran on, 
Each looked into the other’s face, 
Anticipating an embrace. 
RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, 


| Bl ches GALLY at nine o’clock on Monday morning 
~ Ishmael Worth rendered himself at Brudenell Hall. 

Mr. Middleton’s school was just such a one as can sel- 
dom, if ever, be met with out of the Southern States. Mr. 
Middleton had been a professor of languages in one of the 
Southern universities; and by his salary had supported 
and educated a large family of sons and daughters until 
the death of a distant relative enriched him with the 
inheritance of a large funded property. 

He immediately resigned his position in the university, 
and—as he did not wish to commit himself hastily to a 
fixed abode in any particular neighborhood by the pur. 
chase of an estate-—he leased the whole ready made estab- 
lishment at Brudenell Hall, all furnished and officered as 
it was. There he conveyed his wife and ten children-- 
that is, five girls and five boys, ranging from the age of one 
year up to fifteen years of age. Added to these was the 
motherless daughter of his deceased sister, Beatrice Merlin, 
who had been the wife of the chiefjustice of the supreme 
court of the State. 

Claudia Merlin had been confided to the care of her 
uncle and aunt in preference to being sent to a boarding- 
school during her father’s absence on official duty at the 
sapital. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Middleton had found, on coming to Brude- 
nell Hall, that there was no proper school in the neighbor- 
hood to which they could send their sons and daughters. 
They had besides a strong prejudice in favor of educating 
their children under their own eyes. Mr. Middleton, in 
his capacity of professor, had seen too much of the tempta- 
tions of college life to be willing to trust his boys too 
early to its dangers. And as for sending the girls away 
from home, Mrs. Middleton would not hear of it for au 
instant. 

After grappling with the difficulty fcr a while, they 
conquered it by concluding tou engage a graduate of the 
university as tutor, to ground young people in what are 
called the fundamental parts of an English education, to- 
gether with the classics and mathematics; and also to 
employ an accomplished lady to instruct them in music 
and drawing. This school was always under the immedi- 
ate supervision of the master and mistress of the house, 
One or the other was almost always present in the school- 
room. And even if this had not been so, the strictest 
propriety must have been preserved; for the governess 
was a discreet woman, near fifty years of age; and the 
tutor, though but twenty-five, was the gravest of all grave 
young men. 

The class-room was arranged in a spare back parlor on 
the first floor—a spacious apartment whose windows 
.00ked out upon the near shrubberies and the distant 
woods. Here on the right hand were seated the five boys 
under their tutor; and on the left were gathered the girls 
under their governess. But when a class was called up 
for recitation, before the tutor, boys and girls engaged in 
the same studies and in the same stage of progress stood 
up together, that their minds might be stimulated by 
mutual emulation. 

Often Mrs. Middleton occupied a seat in an arm-chair 
near one of the pleasant windows overlooking the shrub. 
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beries, and employed herself with some fine needlework 
while superintending the school. Sometimes, also, Mr 
Middleton came in with his book or paper, and occasion- 
ally, from force of habit, he would take a class-book and 
hear a recitation. It was to keep his hand in, he said, lest 
some unexpected turn of the wheel of fortune should send 
him back to his old profession again. 

Thus, this was in all respects a family school. 

But when the neighbors became acquainted with its 
admirable working, they begged as a favor the privilege 
of sending their children as day pupils; and Mr. Middle- 
ton, in his cordial kindness, agreed te receive the new 
pupils; but only on condition that their tuition fees should 
be paid to augment the salaries of the tutor and the gov- 
erness, as he—Mr. Middleton—did not wish, and would 
not receive, a profit from his school. 

Among the new-comers were the sons of Commodore 
Burghe. Like the ether new pupils, they were only day 
scholars. For bad conduct they had once been warned 
away from the school ; but had been pardoned and received 
back at the earnest entreaty of their father. 

Their presence at Brudenell Hall on the nearly fatal 
niyht of the fire had been accidental. The night had been 
stormy, and Mrs. Middleton had insisted upon their 
remaining in the house. 

These boys were now regular attendants at the school, 
and their manners and morals were perceptibly improve 
ing. They now sat with the Middleton boys and shared 
their studies. 

Into this pleasant family school-room, on the first Mon- 
day in April, young Ishmael Worth was introduced. His 
own heroic conduct had won him a place in the most 
select and exclusive little school in the State. 

Ishmael was now thirteen years of age, a tall, slender 
boy, with a broad full forehead, large prominent blue eyes, 
a straight well-shaped nose, full, sweet, smiling lips, thin, 
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wasted-looking cheeks, a round chin and fair complexion. 
His hands and feet were small and symmetrical, but rough- 
ened with hard usage. He was perfectly clean and neat in 
his appearance. Hi» ‘nin, pale face was as delicately fair 
as any lady’s; his fiaxen hair was parted at the left side 
_ and brushed smoothly away from his big forehead; his 
coarse linen was as white as snow, and his coarser home- 
spun blue cloth jacket and trousers were spotless; his 
shoes were also clean. 

Altogether, Nora’s son was a pleasing lad to look upon 
as he stood smilingly but modestly, hat in hand, at the 
school-room door, to which he had been brought by 
Jovial. 

The pupils were all assembled—the boys gathered 
around their tutor, on the right; the girls hovering about 
their governess on the left. 

Mr. and Mrs. Middleton were both present, sitting near 
a pleasant window, that the mild spring morning had in- 
vited them to open. They were both expecting Ishmael, 
and both arose to meet him. 

Mrs. Middleton silently shook his hand. 

Mr. Middleton presented him to the school, saying: 

“Young gentlemen, this is your new companion, Master 
ishmael Worth, as worthy a youth as it has ever been my 
pleasure to know. I hope you will all make him welcome 
among you.” 

There was an instant and mysterious putting together 
of heads and buzzing of voices among the pupils. 

“ Walter, come here,” said Mr. Middleton. 

A youth of about fifteen years of age arose and 
approached. 

“Tshmael, this is my eldest son, Walter. I hope you two 
may be good friends. Walter, take Ishmael to a seat be- 
side you; and when the recreation hour comes, make him 
well acquainted with your companions. Mind, Walter, | 
sommit him to your charge.” 


~ 
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Walter Middleton smiled, shook hands with Ishmael and 
led him away to share his own double desk. 

Mr. Middleton then called the school to order and 
opened the exercises with the reading of the Scripture and 
prayer. 

This over, he came to Ishmael and laid an c.ementary 
geography before him with the first lesson marked out on 
it, saying: 

“There, my lad; commit this to memory as soon as you 
can and then take your book up for recitation to Mr. 
Green. He will hear you singly for some time until you 
overtake the first class, which I am sure you will do very 
soon ; it will depend upon yourself how soon.” 

And with these kind words Mr. Middleton left the room, 

How happy was Ishmael! The school-room seemed an 
elysium! It is true that this was no ordinary school- 
room; but one of the pleasantest places of the kind to be 
imagined; and very different from the small, dark, poor 
hut. Ishmael was delighted with its snow-white walls, its 
polished oak floor, its clear open windows with their out- 
look upon the blue sky and the green trees and variegated 
sorubs. He was pleased with his shining mahogany desk, 
with neat little compartments for slate, books, pen, pen- 
cils, ink, ete. He was in love with his new book with its 
gayly-colored maps and pictures and the wonders revealed 
to him in its lessons. He soon left off revelling in the 
sights and sounds of the cheerful school-room to devote 
himself to his book. To him study was not a task, it was 
an all-absorbing rapture. His thirsty intellect drank up 
the knowledge in that book as eagerly as ever parched 
fips quaffed cold water. He soon mastered the first easy 
lesson, and would have gone up immediately for recitation, 
only that Mr. Green was engaged with a class. But Ishmael 
sould not ston ; he went on to the second lesson and then 
to the third, and had committed the three to memory 
before Mr. Green was disengaged. Then he went up to re 
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cite. At the end of the first lesson Mr. Green peated his 
accuracy and began to mark the second. 

“Tf you please, sir, I have got that into my peal, and 
also the third one,” said Ishmael, interrupting him. 

“What! do you mean to say that you have committed 
three of these lessons to memory ?” inquired the surprised 
tutor. 

“Yes, sir, while I was waiting for you to be at leisure.” 

“Extraordinary! Well, I will see if you can recite 
them,” said Mr. Green, opening the book. 

Ishmael was perfect in his recitation. 

All school-masters delight in quick and _ intelligent 
pupils; but Mr. Green especially did so; for he had a true 
vocation for his profession. He smiled radiantly upon 
Ishmael, as he asked: 

“Do you think, now, you can take three of these ordy 
nary lessons for one every day?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; if it would not be too much trouble for 
you to hear me,” answered our boy. 

“Tt will be a real pleasure; I shall feel an interest in 
seeing how fast a bright and willing lad like yourself can 
get on. Now, then, put away your geography, and bring 
me the Universal History that you will find in your desk.” 

In joy, Ishmael went back to his seat, lifted the lid of 
his desk, and found in the inside a row of books, a large 
slate, a copy-book, pens, ink and pencils, all neatly ar- 
ranged. 

“Am I to use these?” he inquired of Walter Middleton. 

“Oh, yes; they are all yours; my mother put them all 
in there for you this morning. You will find your name 
written on every one of them,” replied the youth. 

What treasures Ishmael had! He could scarcely be- 
lieve in his wealth and happiness! He selected his Uni- 
versal History, and took it up to the tutor, who, in consid- 
eration of his pupil’s capacity and desire. set him a very 


long lesson. 
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In an hour Ishmael had mastered this task also, and 
taken it up to his teacher. 

His third book that morning was Murray’s English 
fframmar. 

“T do not think I shall set you a lesson of more thar. 
che ordinary length this time, Ishmael. I cannot allow 
you to devour grammar in such large quantities as you 
have taken of geography and history at a meal! For 
grammar requires to be digested as well as swallowed! in 
other words, it needs to be understood as well as remem- 
bered,” said Mr. Green, as he marked the lesson for his 
pupil. 

Ishmael smiled as he went back to his seat. 

To ordmary boys the study of grammar is very dry 
work. Notso to Ishmael. For his rare. fine, intellectual 
miind, the analysis of language had a strange fascination. 
He sooa conquered the difficulties of his initiatory lesson 
in this science, and recited it to the perfect satisfaction of 
his teacher. 

And then the morning’s lessons were all over. 

This had been a forenoon of varied pleasures to Ishmael. 
The gates of the Temple of Knowledge had been thrown 
open to him. All three of his studies had charmed him: 
the marvellous description of the earth’s surface, the won- 
derful history of the human race, the curious analysis of 
language—each had in its turn delighted him. And now 
came the recreation hour to refresh him. 

The girls all went to walk on the lawn in front of the 
house. 

The boys all went into the shrubberies in the rear; and 
the day pupils began to open their dinner baskets. 

Ishmael took a piece of bread from his pocket. That 
was to be Ais dinner. 

But presently a servant came out of the house and spoke 
te Walter Middleton; and Walter called our boy, saying: 

“Come, Ishmael; my father has sent for you.” 
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Ishmael put his piece of bread in his pocket, and accom- 
panied the youth into the house, and to the dining-room, 
where a plain, substantial dinner of roast mutton, vegetables 
and pudding was provided for the children of the family. 

“You are to dine with my children every day, Ishmael,” 
said Mr. Middleton, in those tones of calm authority that 
admitted of no appeal from their decision. 

Ishmael took the chair that was pointed out to him, and 

you may be sure he did full justice to the nourishing food 
Aaced before him. 
- When dinner was over, the boys had another hour’s 
sereation in the grounds, and then they returned to the 
chool-room for afternoon exercises. These ‘vere very 
properly of a lighter nature than those of the morning—- 
being only penmanship, elocution and drawing. 

At six o’clock the school was dismissed. And Ishmael 
went home, enchanted with his new life, but wondering 
where little Claudia could be; he had not seen her that 
day. And thus ended his first day at school. 

Whea he reached the hut, Hannah had supper ready on 
the tabte. 

“We'l, Ishmael, how did you get on?” she asked. 

“Oh, aunt Hannah, I have had such a happy day!” 
exclaimed the boy. And thereupon he commenced and 
poured apon her in a torrent of words a description of the 
school-room, the teachers, the studies, the dinner, the rec- 
reations, and, in short, the history of his whole day’s ex- 
periences. : 

“And so you are charmed?” said Hannah. 

“Oh, aunt, so much!” smiled the boy. 

“ Hope it may last, that’s all! for J never yet saw the lad 
that liked school after the first novelty wore off,” observed 
the woman. 

The next morning Ishmael awoke with the dawn, and 
syrang from his pallet in the loft as a lark from its nest in 
the tree. 
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He hurried down-stairs, to help Hannah with the morn: 
ing work before he should prepare for school. 

He cut wood, and brought water enough to last her 
through the day, and then ate his frugal breakfast, and set 
off for school. 

He arrived there early—almost too early, for none of the 
day pupils had come, and there was no one in the school 
room but the young Middletons and Claudia Merlin. 

She was sitting in her seat, with her desk open betcre 
her, and ner black ring!letted head half buried init. But 
as soon as she heard the door open she glanced up, and 
seeing Ishmael, shut down the desk and flew to meet hin. 

“Tam so glad you come to school, Ishmael! I wasn’t 
here yesterday, because I had a cold; but I knew you were! 
And oh! how nice you do look. Indeed, if I did not know 
better, I should take you to be the young gentleman, and 
those Burghes to be workman’s sons!” she said, as she 
held his hand, and looked approvingly upon his smooth, 
light hair, his fair, broad torehead, clear, blue eyes, and 
delicate features ; and upon his erect figure, and neat dress. 

“Thank you, miss,” answered Ishmael, with beyish em- 
barrassment. 

“Come here, Bee, and look at him,” said Miss Merlin, 
addressing some unknown little party, who did not at onee 
obey the behest. 

- With a reddening cheek, Ishmael gently essayed to pase 
to his seat; but the imperious little lady held fast his hand, 
as, With a more peremptory tone, she said: 

“Stop! Iwant Bee to see you! Come here, Bee, this 
instant, and look at Ishmael!” 

This time a little golden-haired, fair-faced girl came from 
the group of children collected at the window, and stond 
before Claudia. 

“ There, now, Bee, look at the new pupil! Does he look 
like a common boy? a poor laborer’s son?” 

The little girl addressed as Bee was evidently afraid to 
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disobey Claudia and ashamed to eres her. She therefore 
stood in embarrassment. 

“Look at him, can’t you? he won’t bite you!” said Miss 
Claudia. 

Ishmael felt reassured by the very shyness of the little 
ew acquaintance that was being forced upon him, and he 
said, very gently: 

“T will not frighten you, little girl; I am not a rude 
boy.” 

“T know you will not; it is not that,” murmured the 
fittle maiden, encouraged by the sweet voice, and stealing 
» glance at the gentle, intellectual countenance of oar lad 

“There, now-—does he look like a laborer’s son?” in 
quired Claudia. 

“No,” murmured Bee. 

“ But he zs, for all that! He is the son of—of— _ I for- 
get; but some relation of Hannah Worth, the weaver. 
Who was your father, Ishmael? I never heard; or if I 
did I have forgotten. Who was he?” 

Ishmael’s face grew crimson; yet he could not have 
told, because he did not know, why this question caused 
his brow to burn as though it had been smitten by a red- 
hot iron. 

“Who was your father, I ask you, Ishmael?” persisted 
the imperious little girl. 

“T do not remember my father, Miss Claudia,” answered 
the boy, in a low, half-stifled voice. 

“And now you have hurt his feelings, Claudia; let him 
alone,” whispered the fair child, in a very low voice, as ti: 
tears of a vague but deep sympathy, felt but not under- 
stood, arose to her eyes. 

Before another word could be said, Mrs. Middleton en- 
tered the room. 

“ Ah, Bee, so you are making acquaintance with your 
new school-mate! This is my oldest daughter, Miss Bea- 
trice, Ishmael. We call her Bee, because it is the abbrevi- 
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ation of Beatrice, and because she is such a busy, helpful 
little lady,” she said, as she shook hands with the boy and 
patted the litile girl on the head. 

The entrance of the teachers and the day pupils broke 
up this little group; the children took their seats and the 
school was opened, as before, with prayer. This morning 
the tutor led the exercises. Mr. Middleton was absent on 
business. This day passed much as the previous one, ex- 
cept that at its close, there was Claudia to shake hands with 
Ishmael; to tell him that he was a bright, intelligent boy, 
and that she was proud of him; and all with the air of a 
princess rewarding some deserving peasant. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


YOUNG LOVE. 


Have you been out some starry night, 
And found it joy to bend 

Your eyes to one particular light 
Till it became a friend ? 

And then so loved that glistening spot, 
That whether it were far, 

Or more, or less, it mattered not— 
It still was your own star? 

Thus, and thus only, can you know 
How I, even lowly I, 

Can live in love though set so low 
And my lady-love so high! 

RicHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


SHMAEL’S improvement was marked and rapid; both 
as te his bodily and mental growth and progress. His 
happiness in his studies ; his regular morning and evening 
walks to and from school; his abundant and nutritious 
noontide meals with the young Middletons: even his 
wood-cutting at the hut;—his whole manner of life, in 
fact, had tended to promote the best development of his 
physical organization. He grew taller, stronger and 
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broader-shouldered ; he held himself erect, and his pale 
complexion cleared and became fair. He no longer ate 
with a canine rapacity; his appetite was muderate, and 
Lis habits temperate, because his body was well nourished 
and his health was sound. 

His mental progress was quite equal to his bodily 
growth. He quickly mastered the elementary branches 
of education, and was initiated into the rudiments of 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics. He soon overtook the 
two Burghes, and was placed in the same class with them 
and with John and James Middleton—Mr. Middleton’s 
second and third sons. When he entered the class, of 
course he was placed at the foot; but he first got above 
Ben Burghe and then above Alfred Burghe, and he was 
evidently resolved tc remain above them, and to watch for 
an opportunity of getting above James and John Middle- 
ton, who were equally resolved that no such opportunity 
should be afforded him. This was a generous emulation 
encouraged by Mr. Middleton, who was accustomed to say, 
laughingly, to his boys: 

“Take care, my sons! You know Ishmael is a dead 
shot! Let him once bring you down and you will never 
get up again!” 

And to Ishmael: 

“Persevere, my lad! Some fine day you will catch 
them tripping, and take a step higher in the class.” 

And he declared to Mrs. Middleton that his own sons 
had never progressed so rapidly in their studies as now that 
they had found in Ishmael Worth a worthy competitor te 
spur them on. Upon that very account, he said, the boy 
was invaluable in the school. 

Well, John and James had all Ishmaei’s industry and 
ambition, but they had not his genius! consequently they 
were soon distanced in the race by our boy. Ishmael got 
above James and kept his place; then he got above John, 
at the head of the class, and kent that place also; and 
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finally he got so far ahead of all his classmates that, net 
to retard his progress, Mr. Middleton felt obliged to ad- 
vance him a step higher and place him beside Walter 
who, up to this time, had stood alone, unapproached ang 
unapproachable, at the head of the school. 

John and James, being generous rivals, saw this well 
merited advancement without “envy, hatred or malice ;” 
but to Alfred and Benjamin Burghe it was as gall and 
wormwood. 

Walter was, of course, as yet much in advance of Ish- 
mael; but, in placing the boys together, Mr. Middleton 
had said : 

“Now, Walter, you are about to be prt upon your very 
best metal. Ishmael will certainly soon overtake you, 
and if you are not very careful he will soon surpass you.” 

The noble boy laughed as he replied: 

“After what I have seen of Ishmael for the last two or 
three years, father, J dare not make any promises! I 
think [ am a fair match for most youths of my own age; 
and I should not mind competing with industry alone, or 
talent alone, or with a moderate amount of both united in 
one boy; but, really, when it comes to competing with in- 
vincible genius combined with indomitable perseverance, 
I do not enter into the contest with any very sanguine 
hopes of success.” 

The youth’s previsions proved true. Before the yeax 
was out Ishmael Worth stood by his side, his equal, and 
bidding fair to become his superior. 

Mr. Middleton had too much magnanimity to feel any 
little paternal jealousy on this account. He knew that his 
own son was highly gifted in moral and intellectual en- 
dowments, and he was satisfied; and if Ishmael Worth 
was even his son’s superior in these respects, the generous 
man only rejoiced the more in contemplating the highe: 
excellence. 


Commodore Burghe was also proud of his protégé. He 
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was not very well pleased that his own sons were eclipsed 
hy the brighter talents of the peasant boy; but he only 
shrugged his shoulders as he said: 

“You know the Bible says that ‘gifts are divers,’ my 
friend. Well, my two boys will never be brilliant scholars, 
‘hat is certain; but I hope, for that very reason, Alf may 
make the braver soldier and Ben the bolder sailor.” And 
aaving laid this flattering unction to his soul, the old man 
felt no malice against our boy for outshining his own sons. 

Not so the Burghe boys themselves. Their natures were 
essentially low; and this low nature betrayed itself in 
their very faces, forms and manners. They were short and 
thickset, with bull necks, bullet heads, shocks of thick 
plack hair, low foreheads, large mouths, dark complexions 
and sullen expressions. They were very much alike in 
person and in charocter. The only difference being that 
Alf was the bigger and the wickeder and Ben the smaller 
and the weaker. Against Ishmael they had many grudges, 
the least one of which was cause enough with them for 
lifelong malic». First, on that memorable occasion of the 
robbed carriage, hs had exposed their theft and their false- 
hood. Secondly, he had had the good luck to save their 
lives and win everlasting renown for the brave act; and 
this, to churlish, thankless and insolent natures like theirs, 
was the greatcr offence of the two; and now he had had 
the unpardonable impuden.. to eclipse chem in the school. 
He ! the object of their father’s bounty, as they called him. 
They lost no opportunity of sneering at him, whenever 
they dared to do so. 

Ishmael Worth could very well afford to practise for- 
bearance towards these ill-conditioned lads. He was ne 
longer the poor, sickly and self-doubting child he had 
been but a year previous. Though still delicate as to his 
physique, it was with an elegant and refined rather than a 
feeble and sickly delicacy. He grew very much like his 
father, whe was one cf the handsomest men of his day; 
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but it was from his mother that he derived his sweet, sweet 
voice, and his beautiful peculiarity of smiling only witk 
his eyes. His school-life had, besides, taught him more 
than book learning; it had taught him seli-knowledge. 
He had been forced to measure himself with others and 
find out his relative moral and intellectual standing. His 
success at school, and the appreciation he received from 
others, had endowed him with a self-respect and confidence 
easily noticeable in the modest dignity and grace of his 
air and manner. In these respects also his deportment 
formed a favorable contrast to the shame-faced, half-sullen 
and half-defiant behavior of the Burghes. These boys 
were the only enemies Ishmael possessed in the school; 
his sweetness of spirit had, on the contrary, made him 
many friends. He was ever ready to do any kindness to 
any one; to give up his own pleasure for the convenience 
of others; to help forward a backward pupil, or to en- 
lighten a dull one. This goodness gained him grateful] 
partisans among the boys; but he had, also, disinterested 
ones among the girls. 

Claudia and Beatrice were his self-constituted little lady- 
patronesses. The Burghes did not dare to sneer at Ish- 
mael’s humble position in their presence. For, upon the 
very first occasion that Alfred had ventured a sarcasm at 
the expense of Ishmael, in her hearing, Claudia had so 
shamed him for insulting a youth to whose bravery he 
was indebted for his life, that even master Alfred had had 
the grace to blush, and ever afterward had avoided expos- 
ing himself to a similar scorching. 

In this little world of the school-room there was a little. 
unconscious drama beginning to be performed. 

T said that Claudia and Beatrice had constituted them- 
selves the little lady-patronesses of the poor boy. But there 
was a difference in their manner towards their protégé, 

The dark-eyed, dark-haired, imperious young heiress 
patronized him in a right royal manner, trotting him out, 
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as it were, for the inspection of her friends, and calling 
their attention to his merits—so surprising in a boy of his 
station; very much, I say, as she would have exhibited 
the accomplishments of her dog, Fido, so wonderful in a 
brute! very much, ah! as duchesses patronize promising 
young poets. 

This was at times so humiliating to Ishmael that his 
self-respect must have suffered terribly, fatally, but for 
Beatrice. 

The fair-haired, blue-eyed and gentle Bee had a much 
finer, more delicate, sensitive and susceptible nature than 
her cousin; she understood Ishmael better, and sympa- 
thized with him more than Claudia could. She loved and 
respected him as an elder brother, and indeed more than 
she did her elder brothers ; for he was much superior to 
both in physical, moral and intellectual beauty. Bee felt 
all this so deeply that she honored in Ishmae] her ideal 
of what a boy ought to be, and what she wished her 
brothers to become. 

In a word, the child-woman had already set up an idol 
in her heart, an idol never, never, in all the changes and 
chances of this world, to be thrown from its altar. Already 
she unconsciously identified herself with his successes. 
He was now the class-mate, equal and competitor of her 
eldest brother; yet in the literary and scholastic rivalship 
and struggle between the two, it was not for Walter, but 
for Ishmael that she secretly trembled; and in their alter- 
nate triumphs and defeats, it was not with Walter, but with 
Ishmael that she silently sorrowed or rejoiced. 

Bee wag her mother’s right hand woman in all house- 
hold affairs; she would have been the favorite, if Mrs. 
Middleton’s strict sense of justice had permitted her tc 
have one among the children. It was Bee who was always 
by her mother’s side in the early morning, helping her to 
prepare the light, nutritious puddings for dinner. 

On these occasions Bee would often beg for some special 
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kind of tart or pie, not for the gratification of her own ap- 
petite, but because she had noticed that Ishmael liked that 
dish. So early she became his little household guardian. 

And Ishmael? He was now nearly sixteen years old, 
and thoughtful beyond his years. Was he grateful for 
this little creature’s earnest affection? Very grateful he 
was indeed! He had no sister; but as the dearest of all 
dear-sisters he loved this little woman of twelve summers. 

But she was not his idol! Oh, no! The star of his 
boyish worship was Claudia! Whether it was from youth- 
ful perversity, or from prior association, or, as is most 
likely, by the attraction of antagonism, the fair, gentle, in- 
tellectual peasant boy adored the dark, fiery, imperious 
young patrician, who loved, petted and patronized him 
only as if he had been a wonderfully learned pig, or very 
accomplished parrot! Bee knew this; but the pure love 
of her sweet spirit was incapable of jealousy, and when 
she saw that Ishmael loved Claudia best, she herself saw 
reason in that for esteeming her cousin higher than she 
had ever done before! If Ishmael loved Claudia so much, 
then Claudia must be more worthy than ever she had sup- 
posed her to be! Such was the reasoning of Beatrice. 

Did Mr. and Mrs. Middleton observe this little domestic 
drama ? 

Yes, but they attached no importance to it! They con- 
sidered it all the harmless, shallow, transient friendships 
of childhood. They had left their own youth so far be- 
hind, that they forgot what serious matters—sometimes 
aulfecting the happiness of many years, sometimes deciding 
the destiny of a life—are commenced in the school-room. 

Ishmael was felt to be perfectly trustworthy ; therefore 
he was allowed the privilege of free association with these 
little girls—an honor not accorded to other day pupils. 

This “ unjust partiality,” as they called the well-merited 
confidence bestowed upon our boy, greatly incensed the 
Burghes, and increased their enmity against Ishmael. 


r. 
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Master Alfred, who was now a very forward youth of 
eighteen, fancied himself to be smitten with the charms 
of the little beauty of fifteen. Whether he really was so 
or not it is impossible to say; but it is extremely probable 
that he was more alive to the fortune of the heiress than 
to the beauty of the girl. Avarice is not exclusively the 
passion of the aged, nor is it a whit less powerful than the 
passion of love. Thus young Alfred Burghe was as jeal- 
ous of Ishmael’s approach to Claudia, as if he—Alfred— 
oad loved the girl instead of coveting her wealth. Early, 
very early marriages were customary in that neighbor- 
hood; so that there was nothing very extravagant in the 
dream of that fast young gentleman, that in another year 
—namely, when he should be nineteen and she sixteen— 
he might marry the lieiress, and revel in her riches. But 
how was he to marry her if he could not court her? And 
how was he to court her if he was never permitted to as- 
sociate with her? He was forbidden to approach her, 
while “that cur of a weaver boy ” was freely admitted to 
her society! He did not reflect that the “weaver boy” 
had earned his own position ; had established a character 
for truth, honesty and fidelity; was pure in spirit, word 
and deed, and so was fit company for the young. But 
Alfred was quite incapable of appreciating all this; he 
thought the preference shown to Ishmael unjust, indecent, 
outrageous, and he resolved to be revenged apon his rival, 
oy exposing, taunting, and humiliating him in the pres- 
ence of Claudia, the very first time chance should throw 
them all three together. 

Satan, who always assists his own, soon sent the oppor- 
tunity. 

It was near the first of August; there was to be an ex- 
amination, exhibition and distribution of prizes at the 
school. And the parents, guardians and friends of the 
pupils were invited to attend. 

Walter Middleton and Ishmael Worth were at the head 
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of the school and would compete for the first prizes with 
equal chance of success. The highest prize—a gold watch 
—was to be awarded to the best written Greek thesis. 
Walter and Ishmael were both ordered to write for this 
prize, and for weeks previous to the examination all their 
Jeisure time was bestowed upon this work. The day be 
fore the examination each completed his own composition, 
And then, like good, confidential, unenvying friends as 
they were, they exchanged papers and gave each other a 
sight of their work. When each had read and returned 
his rival’s thesis, Walter said with a sigh: 

“Tt will be just as I foreboded, Ishmael. I said you 
would take the prize, and now I know it.” 

Ishmael paused some time before he answered calmly: 

“No, Walter, I will not take it.” 

“Not take it! nonsense! if you do not take it, it will be 
because the examiners do not know their business! Why, 
Ishmael, there can be no question as to the relative merits 
of your composition and mine! Mine will not bear an 
instant’s comparison with yours.” 

“Your thesis is perfectly correct; there is not a mistake 
in it,” said Ishmael, encouragingly. 

“Oh, yes, it is correct enough; but yours, Ishmael, ig 
not only that, but more! for it is strong, logical, eloquent! 
Now I can be accurate enough, for that matter; but I can- 
not be anything more! I cannot be strong, logical or 
eloquent in my own native and living language, much less 
in a foreign and a dead one! So, Ishmael, you will gain 
the prize.” 

“Tam quite sure that I shall not,” replied our boy. 

“Then it will be because our examiners will know no 
more of Greek than I do, and not so much as yourself! 
And as that cannot possibly be the case, they must award 
you the prize, my boy. And you shall be welcome to it 
for me! I have done my duty in doing the very best I 
could; and if you excel me by doing better still, Heaven 
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forbid that I should be so base as to grudge you the re- 
ward you have so well earned. So God bless you, old 
boy,” said Walter, as he parted from his friend. 
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ISHMAEL AND CLAUDIA. 


And both were young—yet not alike in youth; 
As the sweet moon upon the horizon’s verge, 
The maid was on the eve of woinanhood ; 

The boy had no more summers ; but his heart 
Had far out-grown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 

And that was shining on him.—ByYRon. 


HE first of August, the decisive day, arrived. It was 
to be a féte day for the whole neighborhood—that 
quiet neighborhood, where fétes, indeed, were so unusual, 
as to make a great sensation when they did occur. There 
was to be the examination in the forenoon, followed by 
the distribution of prizes in the afternoon, and a dance in 
the evening. “The public” were invited to attend in 
the morning and afternoon, and the parents, friends and 
guardians of the pupils were invited to remain for the 
dinner and ball in the evening. All the young people 
were on the qui vive for this festival; and their elders 
were not much less excited. 

Everywhere they were preparing dresses as well as 
lessons. 

Poor Hannah Worth, whose circumstances were much 
improved since she had been seamstress in general to Mrs. 
Middleton’s large family, had strained every nerve to pro- 
cure for Ishmael a genteel suit of clothes for this occasion. 
And she had succeeded. And this summer morning saw 
Ishmael arrayed, for the first time in his life, in a neat, 
well-fitting dress suit of light gray cassimere, made by 
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the Baymouth tailor. Hannah was proud of her nephew, 
and Ishmael was pleased with himself. He was indeed a 
handsome youth, as he stood smiling there for the luspec- 
tion of his aunt. Every vestige of ill health had left him, 
but left him with a delicacy, refinement and elegance in 
his person, manners and speech, very rare in any youth, 
rarer still in youth of his humble grade. But all this was 
of the soul. 

“You will do, Ishmael—you will do very well indeed!” 
said Hannah, as she drew the boy to her bosom, and 
kissed him with blended feelings of affection, admivation 
and remorse. Yes, remorse; for Hannah remembered 
how often, in his feeble infancy, she had wished him dead, 
and had been impatient for his death. 

“T hope you will do yourself credit to-day, Ishmael,” 
she said, as she released him from her embrace. 

“T shall try to do you credit, aunt Hannah,” replied the 
smiling youth, as he set off gayly for the féte at the school. 

Tt was a splendid morning, but promised to be a sultry 
day. 

When he reached Brudenell Hall, he found the young 
ladies and gentlemen of the school, about twenty in all, 
assembled on the front lawn before the house. The young 
gentlemen in their holiday suits were sauntering lazily about 
among the parterres and shrubberies. The young ladies 
in their white muslin dresses, and pink sashes, were 
grouped under the shade of that grove of flowering locuste 
that stood near the house—the same grove that had shel- 
tered some of them on the night of the fire. 1 

As Ishmael came up the flagged walk leading to the 
house, Claudia saw him, and called out: 

“Come here, Ishmael, and let us look at you!” 

The youth, blushing with the consciousness of his new 
clothes, and the criticisms they would be sure to provoke 
from his honored but exasperating little patroness, ad- 
vanced to the group of white-robed girls, 
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Claudia, with her glittering black ringlets, her rich crim- 
son bloom, and glorious dark eyes, was brilliantly beautiful, 
and at fifteen looked quite a young woman, while Ishmael 
at sixteen seemed still a boy. 

Her manner, too, was that of a young lady towards = 
mere lad. 

She took him by the hand, and looked at him from 
head to foot, and turned him around; and then, with a 
triumphant smile, appealed to her companions, exclaiming: 

“Took at him now! Isn’t he really elegant in his new 
clothes? Light gray becomes him—his complexion is so 
fair and clear! There isn’t another boy in the neighbor- 
hood that wouldn’t look as yellow as a dandelion in gray! 
Isn’t he handsome, now?’’ 

This was a very severe ordeal for Ishmael. The young 
ladies had all gathered around Claudia, and were examin- 
ing her favorite. Ishmael felt his ‘ace burn until it seemed 
as if the very tips of his ears would take fire. 

“Isn’t he handsome, now, Bee?” pursued the relentless 
Claudia, appealing to her cousin. 

Beatrice was blushing in irtense sympathy with the 
blushing youth. 

“T say, isn’t he handsome, Bee?” persevered the impla- 
cable critic, turning him around for her cousin’s c.oser 
iaspection. 

“Ves! he is a very handsorne dog! I wonder you do not 
get a collar and chain for him, for fear he should run 
away, or some one should steal him from you, Clauaia!” 
suddenly exclaimed the distressed girl, bursting into in. 
dignant tears, 

“ Consternation ! what is the matter now?” inquired the 
heiress, dropping her victim, from whom general attention 
was now diverted. 

“What is the matter, Bee’ what is the matter?” in- 
quired all the young ladies, gatheriug around the. excited 


girl, 
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Beatrice could only sob forth the words: 

“Nothing, only Claudia vexes me.” 

“ Jealous little imp!” laughed Miss Merlin. 

“Tam not jealous, f am only vexed,” sobbed Beatrice 

‘What at? what at?” was the general question. 

But Beatrice only answered by indignant tears and sobs, 
This gentlest of all gentle creatures was in a passion! It 
was unprecedented! it was wonderful and alarming! 

“T should really like to know what is the matter with 
you, you foolish child! Why are you so angry with me? 
It is very unkind!” said Miss Merlin, feeling, she knew not 
why, a little ashamed. 

“T would not be angry with you if you would treat him 
properly, like a young gentleman, and not like a dog! 
You treat him for all the world as you treat Fido,” said this 
little lady of so few years, speaking with an effort of moral 
courage that distressed her more than her companions 
could have guessed, as she turned and walked away. 

Ishmael stepped after her. There were moments when 
the boy’s soul arose above all the embarrassments incident 
to his age and condition. 

He stepped after her, and taking her hand, and pressing 
it affectionately, said : 

“Thank you, Bee! Thank you, dear, dearest Bee! It 
was bravely done!” j 

She turned her tearful, smiling face towards the youth, 
and replied: 

“But do not blame Claudia. She means well always; 
but, she is—” 

“What is she?” inquired the youth, anxiously ;_ for 
there was no book in his collection that he studied with 
so much interest as Claudia. There was no branch of 
knowledge that he wished so earnestly to be thoreughly 
acquainted with as with the nature of Claudia. 

“What is she?” he again eagerly ingnireds 

“She is blind, where you are concernes] 
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“JT think so too,” murmured Ishmael, as he pressed the 
hand of his little friend and left her. 

Was Ishmael’s allegiance to his “elect lady” turned 
aside ? 

Ah, no! Claudia might misunderstand, humiliate and 
wound him; but she was still “his own star,” the star of 
his destiny. He went straight back to her side. But 
before a word could be exchanged between them, the bell 
rang that summoned the young ladies to their places in 
the class-room. 

The long drawing-room, which was opened only once 
or vwice in the year, for large evening-parties, had been 
4itted up and decorated for this féte. 

The room being in its summer suit of straw-matting, 
“ace curtains and brown holland chair and sofa covering, 
seeded but little change in its arrangements. 

At the upper end of the room was erected a stage ; upon 
that was placed a long table; behind the table were ar- 
ranged the seats of the examining committee; and before 
it, and below the stage, were ranged, row behind row, the 
benches for the classes, a separate bench being appropri- 
ated to each class. The middle of the room was filled up 
with additional chairs, arranged in rows, for the accom- 
modation of the audience. The walls were profusely 
decorated with green boughs and blooming flowers, ar- 
ranged in festoons and wreaths. 

At twelve o’clock precisely, the examining committee 
being in their places, the class-books on the table before 
them, the classes ranged in order in front of them, and tho 
greater part of the company assembled, the business of the 
examination commenced in earnest. 

The examining committee was composed of the masters 
of a neighboring collegiate school who were three in num- 
ber—namely, Professor Adams, Doctor Martin and Mr 
Watkins. The school was divided into three classes. 
They began with the lowest class and ascended by regu- 
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jar rotation to the highest. The examination of thes 
classes passed off fairly enough to satisfy a reasonable 
audience. Among the pupils there was the usual propor: 
tion of “sharps, flats and naturals *“—otherwise of bright; 
dull and mediocre individuals. After the examination of 
the three classes was complete, there remained the twe 
youths, Walter Middleton and Ishmael Worth, who, far 
in advance of the other pupils, were not classed with 
them, and, being but two, could not be called a class of 
themselves. Yet they stood up and were examined to- 
gether, and acquitted themselves with alternating suc: 
cess and equal honor. For instance, in mathematics Wal.- 
ter Middleton had the advantage; in belles-lettres Ishmaei 
excelled; in modern languages both were equal; and 
nothing now remained but the reading of the two Greek 
theses to establish the relative merits of these generous 
competitors. These compositions had been placed in the 
hands of the committee, without the names of their authors ; 
so that the most captious might not be able to complain 
that the decision of the examiners had been swayed by 
fear or favor. The theses were to be read and deliberated 
upon by the examiners alone, and while this deliberation 
was going on there was a recess, during which the pupils 
were dismissed to amuse themselves on tho iawn, and the 
audience feli into easy disorder, moving about and chat- 
ting among themselves. 

In an hour, a bell was rung, the pupils were called in 
and arranged in their classes, the audience rell into order 
again, and the distribution of prizes commenced. This 
was arranged on so liberal a scale that each and ail re 
ceived a prize for something or other—if it were not foy 
scholastic proficiency, or exemplary deportment, then it 
was for personal neatness or something else. The two 
Burghes, who were grossly ignorant, slothful, perverse and 
slovenly, got prizes for the regular attendance into which 
they were daily dragooned by their father. Walter Mid 
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dieton received the highest prize in mathematics ; Ishmael 
Worth took the highest in belles-lettres; both took prizes 
in modern languages; so far they were head and head in 
the race; and nothing remained but to award the gold 
watch which was to confer the highest honors of the 
school upon its fortunate recipient. But before awarding 
she watch the two theses were to be read aloud to the audi- 
ence for the benefit of the few who were learned enough to 
understand them. Professor Adams was the reader. He 
arose in his place and opened the first paper; it proved to 
be the composition of Ishmae! Worth. As he read the 
eyes and ears of the two young competitors, who were 
sitting together, were strained upon him. 

“Oh, I know beforehand you will get the prize! And 
1 wish you joy of it, my dear fellow!” whispered 
Walter. 

“Oh, no, lam sure J shall not! Yow will get it! You 
will see!” replied Ishmael. 

Walter shook his head incredulously. But as the read- 
ing proceeded Walter looked surprised, then perplexed, 
and then utterly confounded. Finally he turned to his 
comrade and inquired : 

“Tsh! what the mischief is the old fellow doing with 
your composition? He is reading it all wrong.” 

“He is reading just what is written, I suppose,” replied 
Ishmael. 

“But he isn’t, I tell you! J ought to know, for I have 
sead it myself, you remember! and I assure you he makes 
one or two mistakes in every paragraph! The fact is, I 
do not believe he knows much of Greek, and he will just 
ruin us both by reading our compositions in that style!” 
exclaimed Walter. 

“He is reading mine aright,” persisted Ishmael. 

And before Walter could reply again, the perusal of 
Tshmael’s thesis was finished, the paper was laid upon the 
table, and Walter’s thesis was vuken up. 
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“Now, then; I wonder if he is going to murder mine in 
the same manner,” said Walter. 

The reader commenced and went on smoothly to the 
end without having miscalled a word or a syllable. 

“That is a wonder; I do not understand it at all!” sai¢ 
young Middleton. 

Ishmael smiled; but did not reply. 

Professor Adams rapped upon the table and called the 
school to order; and then, still retaining Walter’s thesis in 
his hand, he said: 

“The highest prize in the gift of the examiners—the 
gold watch—is awarded to the author of the thesis I hold 
in my hand: The young gentleman will please to declare 
himself, walk forward and receive the reward.” 

“There, Walter! what did I tell you? I wish you joy 
now, old fellow! There! ‘go where glory awaits you,’” 
smilingly whisyered Ishmael. 

“T understand it all now, Ish! I fully understand it! 
But I will not accept the sacrifice, old boy,” rephed Walter. 

“Will the young gentleman who is the author of the 
prize thesis step up and be invested wich the watch?” 
rather impatiently demanded the wearied Professor Adams. 

Walter Middleton arose in his place. 

“T am the author of the thesis last read; but I am not 
entitled to the prize; there has been a mistake.” 

“Walter!” exclaimed his father, in a tone of rebuke. 

The examiners looked at the young speaker in surprise, 
and at each other in perplexity. 

“Excuse me, father; excuse me, gentlemen; but there 
has been a serious mistake, which I hope to prove to you, 
and which I know you would not wish me to profit by,” 
persisted the youth, modestly, but very firmly. 

“Don’t, now, Walter! hush, sit down,” whispered Ish- 
mael, in distress. 

“T will,” replied young Middleton, firmly. 

“Walter, come forward and explain yourself; you cer. 
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éainly owe these gentlemen both an explanation and an 
apology for your unseemly interruption of their proceed- 
ings and your presumptuous questioning of their judg- 
ment,” said Mr. Middleton. 

“Father, I am willing and anxious to explain, and my 
- explanation in itself will be my very best apology; but, 
before I can go on, I wish to beg the favor of a sight of the 
thesis that was first read,” said Walter, coming up to the 
table of the examiners. 

The paper was put in his hands. He cast his eyes over 
it and smiled. 

“Well, my young friend; what do you mean by that?” 
inquired Professor Adams. 

“Why, sir, I mean that it is just as I surmised; that 
this paper which I hold in my hand is not the paper that 
was prepared for the examining committee; this, sir, must 
be the original draft of the thesis, and not the fair copy 
which was intended to compete for the gold watch,” said 
Walter, firmiy. 

“But why do you say this, sir? What grounds have 
you for entertaining such an opinion?” inquired Piofessor 
Adams. 

Young Middleton smiled confidently as he replied: 

“T have seen and read the fair copy; thers was not a 
mistake in it; and it was in every other respect greatly 
superior to my own.” 

“Tf this is true, and, of course, I know it must be so, 
since you say it, my son, why was not the fair copy put ir 
our hands? By what strange inadvertence has this rough 
draft found its way to us?” inquired Mr. Middleton. 

“Father,” replied Walter, in a low voice— by no inad- 
vertence at all! Ishmael has done this on purpose that 
your son might receive the gold watch. [am sure of it; 
but I cannot accept his noble sacrifice! Father, you would 
not have me do it!” 

“No, Walter! no, my boy! not if a kingdom instead of 
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: gold watch were at stake! You must not profit by his 
renunciation, if there has been any renunciation. But are 
you sure that there has been?” 

“JT will prove it to your satisfaction, sir. Yesterday, in 
my great anxiety to know how my chances stood for the 
first prize, I asked Ishmael for a sight of his thesis, and I 
tendered him a sight of mine. Ishmael did not refuse 
me. We exchanged papers and read each other’s compo- 
sitions. Ishmael’s was fairly written, accurate, logical and 
very eloquent. Mine was very inferior in every respect 
except literal accuracy. Ishmael must have seen, after 
comparing the two, that he must gain the prize. J cer- 
tainly knew that he would; I expressed my conviction 
strongly to that effect; and I congratulated him in antici- 
pation of a certain triumph. But, though I wished him 
joy, | mast have betrayed the mortification that was in 
my own heart; for Ishmael insisted that I should be sure 
to get the medal myself. And this is the way in which he 
has secured the fulfilment of his own prediction: by sup- 
pressing his fair copy that must have taken the prize, and 
sending up that rough draft on purpose to lose it in my 
favor.” 

“Can this be true?” mused Mr. Middleton. 

“You can test its truth for yourself, sir. Call up Ish- 
mael Worth. You know that he will not speak falsely. 
Ask him if he has not suppressed the fair copy and exhib- 
ited the rough draft. You have authority over him, sir. 
Order him to produce the suppressed copy, that his abil- 
ities may be justly tested,” said Walter. 

Mr. Middleton. dropped his head upon his chest and 
mused, 

Meanwhile the audience were curious and impatient to 
know what on earth could be going on around the ex- 
siminer’s table. Those only who were nearest had heard 
the words of Walter Middleton, when he first got up te 
disclaim all right to the gold watch. But after he had 
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gor, forward to the table no more was heard, the conver: 
sation there being carried on in a confidential tone much 
too low to be heard beyond the little circle arcund the 
board. 

After musing for a few minutes, Mr. Middleton lifted 

his head and said: 

“T will follow your advice, my son.” Then, raising his 
roice, he called out: 

“Tshmael Worth! come forward.” 

Ishmael, who had half suspected what was going on 
around. that table, now arose, approached and stood re- 
spectfnlly waiting orders. 

Mr. Middleton took the thesis from the hands of Walter 
and placed it in those of Ishmael, saying: 

“Look over that paper and tell me if it is not the first 
rough draft of your thesis.” 

“Yes, sir, it is,” admitted the youth, as with embarrass- 
ment he received the paper. 

“Have you a fair copy?” inquired Mr. Middleton. 

EN oe sir 

“Where is it? anywhere in reach?” 

“Tt isin the bottom of my desk in the school-room, sir.” 

“Go and fetch it, that we may examine it and fairly test 
your abilities,” commanded the master. 

Ishmael left the drawing-room, and, after an absence of 
a few minutes, returned with a neatly folded paper, which 
he handed to Mr. Middleton. 

That gentleman unfolded and looked at it. A very cur- 
gory examination served to prove the great superiority of 
this copy over the original one. Mr. Middleton refolded 
it, and, looking steadily and almost sternly into Ishmael’s 
face, inquired : 

“Was the rough draft sent to the examiners, instead of 
this fair copy, through any inadvertence of yours? Answer 
me truly.” 

“No, sir,” replied Ishmael, looking down. 
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“Tt was done knowingly, then?” 

Yes, Sir.” 

“For what purpose, may I ask you, aid you suppress 
the fair copy which mest assuredly must have won you 
the watch, and substitute this rough draft that as certainly 
must have lost it?” 

Still looking down, Ishmael remained silent and embar: 
rassed. 

“Young man, | command you to reply to me,” said the 
master. 

“Sir, I thought I had a right to doas I pleased with my 
own composition,” replied Ishmael, lifting his head and 
looking straight into the face of the questioner, with that 
modest confidence which sometimes gained the victory 
over his shyness. 

“Unquestionably; but that is not an answer to my gues- 
tion, as to why the substitution was made.” 

“T wish you would not press the question, sir.” 

“But I do, Ishmael, and I enjoin you to answer it.’ 

“Then, sir, | suppressed the fair copy, and sent up the 
rough draft, because I thought there was one, who, for his 
great diligence, had an equal or a better right to the watch 
than I had, and who would be more pained by losing it 
than I should, and I did not wish to enter into competi- 
tion with him; for inded, sir, if I had won the watch from 
my friend, I should have been more pained by his defect 
than pleased at my own victory,” said Ishmael, his fine 
face clearing up under the consciousness of probity. 
(But, reader, mark you this—it was the amiable trait in- 
herited from his fatler—the pain in giving pain; the 
pleasure in giving pieasure. But we know that this pro- 
pensity which had proved so fatal to the father, was guided 
oy conscience to all good ends in the gon.) 

While Ishmael gave this little explanation, the exam: 


iners listened, whispered, and nodded to each other with 
iooks of approval 
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And Walter came to his friend’s side, and affectionately 
took and pressed his hand, saying: 

“T knew it, as soon as I had heard both theses read, and 
saw that they seemed to make mistakes only in yours. It 
vas very generous in you, Ishmael; but you seemed to leave 

- gut of the account the fact that I ought not to have pro- 

fited by such generosity ; and also that if I had lost the 
prize, and you had won it, my mortification would have 
been alleviated by the thought that you, the best pupil in 
the school, and my own chosen friend, had won it. 

“Order!” said Mr. Middleton, interrupting this whis- 
pered conversation. “ Ishmael,” he continued, addressing 
the youth, “your act was a generous one, certainly ; 
whether it was a righteous one is doubtful. There is an 
old proverb which places ‘justice before generosity.’ I do 
not know that it does not go so far as even to inculcate 
justice to ourselves before generosity to our fellows. You 
should haye been just to yourself before being generous to 
your friend. It only remains for us now to rectify this 
wrong.” Then turning to Professor Adams, he said: 

“Sir, may I trouble you to take this fair copy and read 
it aloud?” 

Professor Adams bowed in assent as he received the 
paper. 

{Ishmael and Walter returned to their seats to await the 
proceedings, 

Professor Adams arose in his place, and in a few words 
explained how it happened that in the case of the first 
thesis read to them, he had given the rough draft instead 
of the fair copy, which, in justice to the young writer, he 
should now proceed to read. 

Now, although not half a dozen persons in that room 
could have perceived any difference in the two readings 
of a thesis written in a language of which even the alphab& 
was unknown to them, yet every individual among them 
couid keenly appreciate the magnanimity of Ishmael, who 
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would have sacrificed his scholastic fame for his friend’s 
benefit, and the quickness and integrity of Walter in dis- 
covering the generous ruse and refusing the sacrifice. They 
put their heads together. whispering, nodding, and smiling 
approval. “Damon and Pythias,” “ Orestes and Pylades,” 
were the names bestowed upon the two friends. But at 
length courtesy demanded that the audience should give 
some little attention to the reading of the Greek tkesis, 
whether they understood a word of it or not. Their pa- 
tience was not put to a long test. The reading was a 
matter of about fifteen minutes, and at its close the three 
examiners conversed together for a few moments. 

And then Professor Adams arose and announced the 
young author of the thesis which he had just read, as the 
successful competitor for the highest honors of the school, 
and requested him to come forward and be invested with 
the prize. 

“Now it is my time to wish you joy, and to say, ‘Go 
where glory waits you,’ Ishmael!” whispered Walter, 
pressing his friend’s hand and gently urging him from his 
seat. 

Ishmael yielded to the impulse and the invitation, and 
went up to the table. Professor Adams leaned forward, 
threw the slender gold chain, to which the watch was at- 
tached, around the neck of Ishmael, saying: 

“May this well-earned prize be the earnest of future 
successes even more brilliant than this.” 

Ishmael bowed low in acknowledgment of the gold 
watch and the kind words, and amid the hearty applause 
of the company returned to his seat. 

The business of the day was now finished, and as it was 
now growing late in the afternoon, the assembly broke up. 
The “ public,” who had come only for the examination, 
returned home. The “ friends,” who had been invited to 
the ball, repaired first to the dining-room to partake of a 
collation, and then to chambers which had been assigned 
them, to change their dresses for the evening. 
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CHAPTER XX X1. 
ISHMAEL HEARS A SECRET FROM AN ENEMY, 


Shame come to Romeo? Blistered be thy tongue 
For such a wish! He was not born to shame; 

Upon his brow sham-> is ashamed to sit ; 

For ’tis a throne wher. honor may be crowned, 

Sole monarch of the universal earth !—SHAKSPEARE, 


Ee ghe interval, the drawing-room was rapidly cleared 

oat and prepared for dancing. The staging at the 
upper end, which had been appropriated to the use of the 
examining committee, was now occupied by a band of six 
negro musicians, headed by the Professor of Odd J obs. 
They were seated ali in a row, engaged in tuning their in- 
struments us:der the instructions of Morris. The room wore 
a gay, festive, und inviting aspect. It was brightly lighted 
up; its white walls were festooned with wreaths of flowers; 
its oak fleor was polished and chalked for the dancers ; 
and its wind>ws were ali open to admit the pleasant sum- 
mer air and the perfume of flowers, so much more refresh- 
ing in the evening than at any other time of the day. 

At a very early hour, the young ladies and gentlemen 
of the school, whose gala dresses needed but the addition 
of wreaths and bouquets for the evening, began to gather 
in the drawing-room; the girls looking very pretty in 
their white muslin dresses, pink sashes and coronets of 
red roses; and the boys very smart in their holiday 
clothes, with roscbuds stuck into their button-holes. Ish- 
mael was made splendid by the addition of his gold watch 
and chain, and famous by his success of the morning. 
All the girls, and many of the boys gathered around him, 
sympathizing with his triumph and complimenting him 
zpon his abilities. Ishmael was clearly the hero of the 
evening; but he bore himself with an aspect half of pleas- 
are, half of pain, until Walter Middleton approached him, 
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and taking his arm walked him down the room, until 
they were out of earshot from the others, when he said: 

“Now do, Ishmael, put off that distressed look, and 
enjoy your suecess as you ought! Make much of your 
watch, my boy! I knowif it were not for thoughts of me, 
you would enjoy the possession of it vastly—would you 
not, now?” 

“Yes,” said Ishmael, “I would.” 

“You would not be a ‘human boy,’ if you didn’t. I 
know well enough I was near losing my wits with delight 
in the first watch I possessed! although it was but a 
trumpery little silver affair! Well, now, Ishmael, enjoy 
your possession without a drawback! I assure you, upon 
record, I am very glad you got the prize! You deserved 
the honor more than I did, and you needed the watch 
more. For see here, you know I have 1 gold one of my 
own alre: mother’s gift to me on my last birthday,’ 
continued Walter, taking out and dis} laying his school 
watch. “ Now what could I do with two? So, Ishmael, 
let me see you enjoy yours, or else I shall Rect unhappy,” 
he concluded, earnestly pressing his friend’s hand. 

“Walter Middleton, what do you mean, sir, by stealing 
my thunder in that way? It is my property that you are 
carrying off! Ishmael is my protégé, my liege subject! 
Bring him back, sir! I want to show hig watch to my 
companions!” spoke the imperious voice of Miss Merlin. 

“Come, Ishmael! you must make a spectacle of yourself 
again, I suppose, to please that little tyrant,” laughed Wal: 
fer, as he turned back with his friend onan the group 
of young girls. 

Now in this company was one who looked with the en: 
vious malignity of Satan upon the well-merited honors ot 

tne poor peasant-boy. This enemy was Alfred Burghe, 
and he was now savagely waiting his opportunity to inflict 
upon Ishmael a severe mortification. 

As Walter and Ishmael, therefore, approached the group 
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of young ladies, Alfred, who was lcitering near them, 
‘ying in wait for his victim, drew away with an expression 
of aligeteh upon his face, saying: 

“Oh, if that fellow is to join our circle, I shall feel 
dbliged * leave it. It is degrading enough to be forced 
_to mix with such rubbish in the school-room without 
having to associate with him in the drawing-room.” 

“What do you mean by that, sir?” demanded Miss 
Merlin, flashing upon him the teas of her eyes, before 
[eral had drawn near enough to overhear the words of 
Alfred. 

“T mean that fellow is not fit company for me.” 

“No! Heaven knows that he is not! ” exclaimed Claudia, 
pointedly. 

“Never mind, Miss Merlin; do not be angry with him; 
the beaten have a right to cry out,” said Ishmael, who had 
now come up, and stood smiling among them, totally un- 
conscious of the humiliation that was in store for him. 

“T am not angry; I am never angry with such dull 
pups; though I find it necessary to punish them some- 
times,” replied Claudia, haughtily. 

“T say he is no fit company for me; and when I say 
that, | mean to say that he is no fit company for any young 
gentleman, much less for any young lady!” exclaimed 
Alfred. 

Ishmael looked on with perfect good humor, thinking 
only that his poverty was sneered at, and feeling immeas- 
urably above the possibility of humiliation or displeasur« 
upon that account. 

Claudia thought as he did, that only his lowly fortunes 
had exposed him to contempt; so, putting her delicate 
white gloved hand in that of Ishmael, she sqid: 

“Tshmael Worth is my partner in the first dance; do 
you dare tc hint that the youth I dance with is not proper 
eompany for any gentleman, or any lady, either?” 

“No, Idon’t Aint it; l speak it out in plain words; he 
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is not only not fit company for any gentleman or lady 
but he is not even fit company for any decent negro!” 

Ishmael, strong in conscious worth, and believing the 
words of Alfred to be only reckless assertion, senseless 
abuse, laughed aloud with sincere, boyish mirthfulness, a° 
its absurdity. 

But Claudia’s cheeks grew crimson, and her eyet 
flashed—bad signs these for the keeping of her temper 
towards “dull pups.” 

“He is honest, truthful, intelligent, industrious and 
polite. These are qualities which, of course, unfit him for 
such society as yeurs, Mr. Burghe; but I do not see why 
they should unfit him for that of ladies and gentlemen,” 
said Claudia, severely. 

“He is a ——,” brutally exclaimed Alfred, using a 
coarse word, at which all the young girls started and ze- 
coiled, as if each had received a wound, while all the boys 
exclaimed, simultaneously : 

“Oh! fye!” or “Oh! Alf, how could you say such a 
thing!” 

“For shame!” 

As for Walter Middleton, he had collared the yeung 
miscreant before the word was fairly out ef his mouth! 
But an instant’s reflection caused the young gentleman te 
release the culprit, with the words: 

“My father’s house and the presence of these young 
ladies, protect you for the present, sir.” 

Ishmael stood alone, in the centre of a shocked and re 
coiling circle of young girls; so stunned by the epithet 
that had been hurled at him, that he scarcely yet under: 
stood its meaning or felt that he was wounded. 

“What did he say, Walter?” he inquired, appealing te 
his friend, 

Walter Middleton put his strong arm areund the slender 
nd elegant form of Ishmael, and held him firmly; but 
whether ina close embrace or light restraint, or both, it 
was hard to decide. as he answered: 
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“He says what will be very difficult for him to explain, 
when he shall be called to account to-morrow morning! 
out what, it is quite needless to repeat.” 

“Tsay he isa ——! His mother was never married{ 
and no one cn earth knows who his father was! or if he 
_ ever had a father!” roared Alfred, brutally. { 

Walter’s arm closed convuisively upon Ishmael. There 
was good reason! The boy had given one spasmodic 
bound forward, as if he would have throttled his adver- 
sary on the spot; but the restraining arm of Walter Mid- 
dleton held him back; his face was pale as marble; a cold 
sweat had burst upon his brow; he was trembling in every 
limb as he gasped: 

“Walter, this cannot be true! Oh, say it is not true!” 

“True! no! I believe it is as false—as false as that 
young villain’s heart! and nothing can be falser than 
that!” indignantly exclaimed young Middleton. 

“Tt is! itis true! The whole county knows it is true!” 
vociferated Alfred. “And if anybody here doubts it, let 
them ask old Hannah Worth if her nephew isn’t a—” 

“Leave the room, sir!” exclaimed Walter, interrupting 
him before he could add another word. “ Your language 
and manners are so offensive as to render your presence 
entirely inadmissible here! Leave the room, instantly!” 

“T won’t!” said Alfred, stoutly. 

Walter was unwilling to release Ishmael from the 
tight, half-friendly, half-masterly embrace in which he 
held him; else, perhaps, he might himself have ejected 
the offender. As it was, he grimly repeated his de- 
mand. 

“Will vou leave the room?” 

“No!” replied Alfred. 

“ James, do me the favor to ring the bell.” 

James Middleton rang a peal that brought old Jovial 
quickly to the room. 

“ Jovial, will you go and ask your master if he will be 
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kind enough to come here; his presence is very much 
needed,” said Walter. 

Jovial bowed and withdrew. 

“T shall go and complain to my father of the insults I 
have received!” said Alfred, turning to leave the room; 
for he had evidently no wish to meet the impending intere 
view with Mr. Middleton. 

“T anticipated that you would reconsider your resolu. 
tion of remaining here!” laughed Walter, as he let this 
sarcasm off after his retreating foe. 

He had scarcely disappeared through one door, before 
Mr. Middleton entered at another. 

“What is all this about, Walter?” he inquired, ap- 
proaching the group of panic-stricken girls and wonder- 
ing boys. 

“Some new rudeness of Alfred Burghe, father; but he 
has just taken himself off, for which I thank him; so 
there is no use in saying more upon the subject for the 
present,” replied Walter. 

“There is no use, in any case, to disturb the harmony of 
a festive evening, my son; all complaints may well be de- 
ferred until the morning, when I shall be ready to hear 
them,” replied Mr. Middleton, smiling, and never suspect- 
ing how serious the offence of Alfred Burghe had been. 
“And now,” he continued, turning towards the band, 
strike up the music, professor! The summer evenings 
are short, and the young people must make the most of 
‘his one!—Walter, my son, you are to open the ball with 
your cousin; take her hand.” 

“Thank you very much, uncle; thank you, Walter, but 
my hand is engaged for this set to Ishmael Worth; none 
but the winner of the first prize for me!” said Claudia, 
gayly, veiling the kindness that prompted her to favor the 
mortified youth under a sportive assumption of vanity. 

“Very well, then! where is the young her?” said Mr 
Middleton, looking around. 
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But Ishmael had suddenly disappeared, and was no- 
where to be found. 

“Where is he, Walter? He was standing by you,” said 
Claudia. 

“Thad my arm around him to prevent mischief, and I 
. released him only an instant since; but he seems to have 
slipped away,” answered Walter, in surprise. 

“He has gone after Alfred! and there will be mischief 
done; and no one could blame Ishmael if there was!” 
exclaimed Claudia. 

“Tt was young Worth, then, that Burghe assailed?” in- 
quired Mr. Middleton. 

“Yes, uncle! and if Mr. Burghe is permitted to come to 
the house after his conduct this evening, I really shall feel 
compelled to write to my father, and request him to re- 
move me, for I cannot, indeed, indeed, I cannot expose 
myself to the shock of hearing such language ag he has 
dared to use in my presence this evening!” said Claudia, 
excitedly. 

“Compose yourself, my dear girl; he will not trouble 
us after this evening; he does not return to school after 
the vacation; he goes to West Point,” said her uncle. 

“ And where I hope the discipline will be strict enongh 
to keep him in order!” exclaimed Claudia. 

“But now some one must go after Ishmael. Ring for 
Jovial, Walter.” 

“Father, old Joviai will be too slow. Had I not better 
go myself?” asked Walter, seizing his hat. 

Mr. Middleton assented, and the young man went out 
on his quest. 

He hunted high and low, but found no trace of Ishmael. 
He found, however, what set his mind at ease upon the 
subject of a collision between the youths; it was the form 
of Alfred Burghe, stretched at length upon the thick and 


dewy grass. 
“Why do you lie there? You will take cold. Get up 
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ano go home,” said Walter, pitying his discomfiture and 
lonefiness; for the generous are compassionate even to the 
evil: doer. 

Alfred did not condescend to reply. 

“Get up, I say; you will take cold,” persisted Walter. 

“JT don’t care if I do! I had as lief die as not! I have 
ao friends! nobody cares for me,” exclaimed the unhappy 
youth, in the bitterness of spirit common to those whe 
have brought their troubles upon themselves. 

“Tf you would only reform your manners, Alfred, you 
would find friends enough, from the Creator, who only ze- 
quires of you that ‘you cease to do evil and learn ic do 
well,’ down to the humblest of his creatures—down to that 
poor boy whom you so heartlessly insulted to-night; but 
whose generous nature would bear no lasting malice agains’ 
you,” said Walter, gravely. 

“ft is deuced hard, though, to see a fellow like that 
taking the shine out of us all,” grumbled Alfred. 

“No, it isn’t! it is glorious, to see a youth like that strug- 
cling up to a higher life, as he is strugglmg! He won the 
prize from me, me, his senior in age and in the school, and 
my heart burns with admiration for the boy when I think 
of it! How severely he must have striven to have attained 
such proficiency in these three years. How hard he must 
have studied; how much of temptation to idleness he 
must have resisted ; how much of youthful recreation, and 
even of needful rest, he must have constantly denied him- 
self; not once or twice, but for months and years! Think 
of it! He has richly earned alk the success he has had. 
Do not envy him his honors, at least until you have emu: 
“ated his heroism,” said Walter, with enthusiasm. 

“T think I will go home,” said Alfred, to whom the 
praises of his rival was not the most attractive theme in 
the world, 

“You may return with me to the house now, if you 
please, since my friend Ishmael has gone home, Keep out 
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of the way of Miss Merlin, and no one else will interfere 
with you,”’ said Walter, who, when not roused to indigna- 
tion, had all his father’s charity for ‘‘ miserable ” sinners. 

Alfred hesitated for a minute, looking towards the house, 
where the light windows and pealing music of the draw- 
ing-room proved an attraction too strong for his pride to 
resist. Crestfallen and sheepish, he nevertheless returned 
to the scene of festivity, where the young people were now 
all engaged in dancing, and where, after a while, they all 
with the happy facility of youth forgot his rudeness and 
drew him into their sports. All except Claudia, who 
would have nothing on earth to say to him, and Beatrice, 
who, though ignorant of his assault upon Ishmael, obeyed 
the delicate instincts of her nature that warned her to 
ayoid him. 

On observing the return of Alfred, Mr. Middleton took 
the first opportunity of saying to his son : 

“T see that you have brought Burghe back.”’ 

‘“ Yes, father ; since Ishmael is not here to be pained by 
his presence, I thought it better to bring him back ; for I 
remembered your words spoken of him on a former occa- 
sion : 

‘<< hat kindness will do more to reform such a nature as 
his than reprobation could.’ ”’ 

“ Yes—very true! But poor Ishmael! Where is he?” 

Aye! where, indeed ? 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


AT HIS MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


He sees her lone headstone, 
?Tis white as a shroud ; 
Like a pall hangs above it 

The low, drooping cloud. 


?Tis well that the white ones 
Who bore her to bliss, 

Shut out from her new life 
The sorrows of this. 


Else sure as he stands here, 
And speaks of his love, 
She would leave for his darkness 
Her glory above.—E. H. WHITTIER. 


IDDY, faint, reeling from the shock he had received, 
TF Ishmael tottered from the gay and lighted rooms 
and sought the darkness and the coolness of the night 
without. 

He leaned against the great elin tree on the lawn, and 
wiped the beaded sweat fromm his brow. 

“Tt is not true,” he said. “I know it is not true! 
Walter said it was false; and I would stake my soui that 
itis. My dear mother is an angel in Heaven; { am cer- 
tain of that; for I have seen her in my dreams ever since 
T can remember. But yet—but yet—why did they all 
recoil from me? Even she—even Claudia Merlin shrank 
from me as from something unclean and contaminating, 
when Alfred called me that name. If they had not 
thought there was some truth in the charge, would they 
all have recoiled from me so? Would she have shrunk 
from me as if I had had the plague? Oh, no! Oh, no! 
And then aunt Hannah! Why does she act so very 
strangely when I ask her about my parents? If I ask her 
about my father she answers me with a blow. If ask her 
about my mother, sho answers that my mother was a 
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saint on earth and is now an angel in Heaven. Oh! I do 
not need to be told that; I know it already. I always 
knew it of my dear mother. But to only know it no 
longer satisfies me ; I must have the means of proving it. 
And to night, yes, to-night, aunt Hannah, before either of 
us sleep, you shall tell me all that you know of my angel 
mother and my unknown father.”’ 

And having recovered his severely shaken strength, Ish- 
mael left the grounds of Brudenel! Hall and struck into the 
narrow foot path leading down the heights and through 
the valley to the Hut-hill. 

Hannah was seated alone, enjoying her solitary cup of 
tea, when Ishmael opened the door and entered. 

‘“What, my lad, have you come back so early? I did 
not think the ball would have been over before twelve or 
one o'clock, and it is not ten yet ; but I suppose, being a 
school ball, it broke upearly. Did you get any premiums? 
How many did you get?” inquired Hannah, heaping 
question upon question without waiting for reply as was 
her frequent custom. 

Ishmael drew a chair to the other side of the table and 
sunk heavily into it. 

‘You are tired, poor fellow, and no wonder! I dare 
say, for all the good things you got at the ball, that a cup 
of tea will do you no harm,” said Hannah, pouring out 
and handing him one. 

Ishmael took it wearily and sat it by his side. 

« And now tell me about the premiums,” continued his 
aunt. 

“‘T got the first premium in belles-lettres, aunt ; and it 
was Hallam’s ‘‘ History of Literature.’’? And I got the first 
in languages, which was Irving’s “ Life of Washington ”-— 
two very valuable works, aunt Hannah, that will be 
treasures to me all my life.” 

“Why do you sigh so heavily, my boy? are you so 
tired asall that? But one would think, as well as you 
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love books, those fine ones would ‘liven you up. Where 
are they? Let me see them.” 

“T left them at the school, aunt Hannah. I will go and 
fetch them to-morrow.” 

“There’s that sigh again! What is the matter witk 
you, child? Are you growing lazy? Who got the goic 
medal?” 

“Tt wasn’t a medal, aunt Hannah. Mr, Middieton 
wanted to give something useful as well as costly for the 
first prize; and he said a medal was of no earthly use to 
anybody, so he made the prize a gold watch and chain.” 

“But who got it?” 

“T did, aunt; there it is,” said Ishmael, taking the jewel 
from his neck and laying it on the table. 

“Oh! what.a beautiful watch and chain! and all pure 
gold! real yellow guinea gold! This must be worth 
almost a hundred dollars! Oh, Ishmael, we never had 
anything like this in the house before. I am so much 
afraid somebody might break in and steal it!” exclaimed 
Hannah, her admiration and delight at sight of the rich 
prize immediately modified by the cares and fears that 
attend the possession of riches. 

Ishmael did not reply; but Hannah went on revelling 
in the sight of the costly bauble, until, happening to look 
up, she saw that Ishmael, instead of drinking his tea, sat 
with his head drooped upon his hand in sorrowful 
abstraction. 

“There you are again! There is no satisfying some 
people! One would think you would be as happy as a 
king with all your prizes. But there you are moping, 
What is the matter with you, boy?) Why don’t you drink 
your tea?” 

“Aunt Hannah, you drink your own tea,and when you 
have done it I will have a talk with you.” 

“Ts it anything particular? ” 

“Very particular, aunt Hannah; but I will not enter 
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upon the subject now,” said Ishmael, raising his cup to his 
lips to prevent further questionings. 

But when the tea was over and the table cleared away, 
Ishmael took the hand of his aunt and drew her towards 
the door, saying: 

“Aunt Hannah, I want you to go with me to my 
mother’s grave. It will not hurt you to do so; the night 
is beautiful, clear and dry, and there is no dew.” 

Wondering at the deep gravity of his words and man- 
ner, Hannah allowed him to draw her out of the house 
and up the hill behind it to Nora’s grave at the foot of the 
old oak tree. It was a fine, bright, starlight night, and 
the rough headstone, rudely fashioned and set up by the 
“professor,” gleamed whitely out from the long shadowy 

ass. 

Ishmael sank down upon the ground beside the grave, 
put his arms around the headstone, and for a space bowed 
his head over it. 

Hannah seated herself upon a fragment of rock near 
him. But both remained silent for a few minutes. 

It was Hannah who broke the spell. 

“Tshmael, my dear,” she said, “why have you drawn 
me out here, and what have you to say to me of sucha 
serious nature that it can he uttered only here?” 

But Ishmael still was silent—being bowed down with 
thought or grief. 

Reflect a moment, reader: At this very instant of time, 
his enemy—he who had plunged him in this grief—was 
in the midst of all the light and music of the ball at 
Brudenell Hall; but could not enjoy himself, because the 
stings of conscience irritated him, and because the frowns 
of Claudia Merlin chilled and depressed him. 

Ishmael was out in the comparative darkness and silence 
of night and nature. Yet he, too, had his light and music 
--light and music more in harmeny with his mood than 
any artificial substitutes could be ;—he had the holy light 
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of myriads of stars shining down upon him, and the 
music of myriads of tiny insects sounding around him. 
Mark you this, dear reader—in light and music is the 
Creator forever vyorshipped by Nature. When the sun 
sets, the stars shine; and when the birds sleep, the insecte 
sing! 

This subdued light and music of Nature’s evening wor: 
ship suited well the saddened yet exalted mood of our 
poor boy. He knew not what was before him—vwhat sort 
of revelation he was about to invoke—but he knew that, 
whatever it might be, it should not shake his resolve, 
“to deal justly, love mercy, and walk humbly” with his 
God. 

Hannah spoke again: 

“Tshmael, will you answer me—why have you brought 
me here? What have you to say to me so serious as to 
demand this grave for the place of its heasing?” 

“Aunt Hannah,” began the boy, “what | have to say te 
you is even more solemn than your words import.” 

“Tshmael, you frighten me.” 

‘““No, no—there is no cause of alarm.” 

“Why don’t you tell me what has brought us here, 
then?” 

“T am about to do so,” said Ishmael, sulemnly. 
“Aunt Hannah! you have often told me that she whose 
remains lie below us, was a saint on earth and is an angel 
in Heaven!” 

“Yes, Ishmael. I have told you so, and I have told 
you truly.” 

“Aunt Hannah, three years ago I asked you who was 
my father. You replied by a blow. Well, I was but a 
boy then, and so of course you must have thought that 
that was the most judicious answer you could give. But 
now, aunt Hannah, Iam a young man, and I demand of 
you~—-Who was my father?” 

“Tshmael, I cannot tell you!” 
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With a sharp cry of anguish, the youth sprang up; but, 
governing his strong excitement, he subsided to his seat, 
cnly gasping cut the question: 

“Tn the rame of Heaven, why can you not?” 

Hannah’s violent sobs were the only answer. 

“Aunt Hannah! I know this much—that your nam 
is Hannah Worth; that my dear mother was your sister; 
that her name was Nora Worth; and that mine is Ishmael 
Worth! Therefore I know that I bear yours and my 
mother’s maiden name! If always tock it for granted that 
my father belonged to the same family; that he was a 
relative, perhaps a cousin of my mother, and that he bore 
the same name, and therefore did not, in marrying my 
mother, give her a new one. That was what I always 
thought, aunt Hannah; was I right?” 

Hannah sobbed on in silence. 

“Aunt Hannah! by my mother’s grave, I adjure you to 
answer me! Was I right?” 

“No, Ishmael, you were not!” wailed Hannah. 

“Then I do not bear my father’s name?” 

(i3 No.” 

“But only my poor mother’s?” 

“c Yes.” 

“Oh, Heaven! how is that?” 

“Because you have no legal right to your father’s; be, 
cause the only name to which you have any legal right ig 
your poor, wronged mother’s ! ” 

With a groan that seemed to rend body and soul asun- 
der, Ishmael threw himself upon his mother’s grave. 

“You said she was an angel! And I know that she 
was!” he cried, as soon as he had recovered the power of 


speech. 
“T said truly, and you know the truth!” wept Han- 


nah. 
“How, then, is it, that I, her son, cannot bear my 


father’s name?” 
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“Ishmael, your mother was the victim of a false 
marriage ! ” 

Ishmael sprang up from his recumbent posture, and 
gazed at his aunt with a fierceness that pierced through 
the darkness. 

“And so pure and proud was she, that the discovery 
broke her heart!” 

Ishmael threw himself once more upon the grave, and 
clasping the mound in his arms, burst into a passionate 
flood of tears, and wept long and bitterly. And, after a 
while, through this shower of tears, came forth in gusty 
sobs these words : 

“Oh, mother! Oh, poor, young, wronged and broken- 
hearted mother! sleep in peace! for your scn lives to vin- 
dicate you! Yes,if he has been spared, it was for this 
purpose! to honor, ‘o vindicate, to AVENGE you!” And 
after these words, his voice was again lost and drowned in 
tears and sobs. 

Hannah kneeled down beside him, took his hand, and 
tried to raise him, saying: 

“Tshmael, my love, get up, dear! There was no wrong 
done, no crime committed, nothing to avenge! Your 
father was as guiltless as your mother, my boy; there was 
no sin; nothing from first to last but great misfortune! 
Come into the house, my Ishmael, and I will tell you all 
about it!” 

“Yes! tell me all! tell me every particular! have no 
more concealments 1rom me!” cried Ishmael, rising tc 
follow his aunt. 

“T will not; but oh, my boy! gladly would I have kept 
the sorrowful story concealed from you forever, but that I 
know from what I have seen of you to-night, that some 
rude tongue has told you of your misfortune! and told 
you wrong besides!” said Hannah, as they re-entered the 
hut. 

They sat down beside the small wood-fire that the chill 
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night made not unwelcome, even in August. Hannah sat 
m her old arm-chair, and Ishmael on the three-legged stool 
at her feet, with his head in her lap. And there, with her 
hand caressing his light brown hair, Hannah told him the 
story of his mother’s love and suffering and death. 

At some parts of her story his tears gushed forth in 
floods, and his sobs shook his whole frame. Then Han- 
nah would be forced to pause in her narrative, until he 
had regained composure enough to listen to the sequel. 

Hannah told him all; every particular with which the 
reader is already acquainted; suppressing nothing but the 
name of his miserable father. 

At the close of the sad story both remained silent for 
some time; the deathly stillness of the room broken only 
by Ishmael’s deep sighs. At last, however, he spoke: 

“Aunt Hannah, still you have not told me the name of 
him my poor mother loved so fatally.” 

‘“Tshmael, I have told you’ that I cannot; and now I 
will tell you why I cannot.” 

And then Hannah related the promise that she had 
made to her dying sister, never to expose the unhappy but 
guiltless author of her death. 

“Poor mother! poor, young, broken-hearted mother! 
She was not much older than I am now when she died— 
was she, aunt Hannah?” 

“Scarcely two years older, my dear.” 

“So young!” sobbed Ishmael, dropping his head again 
upon Hannah’s knee, and bursting into a tempest of grief. 

She allowed the storm to subside a little, and then said; 

“ Now, my Ishmael, I wish you to tell me what it was 
that sent you home so early from the party, and in such a 
sorrowful mood. I know, of course, that something must 
have been said to you about your birth. What was said, 
and who said it?” 

“Oh, aunt Hannah! it was in the very height of my 
miumph that I was struck down! I was not proud, Heayen 
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knows, that I should have had such a fall! I was not proud 
—I was feeling rather sad upon account of Walter’s having 
missed the prize; and I was thinking how hard it was “n 
this world that nobody could enjoy a triumph without 
some one else suffering a mortification. IJ was thinking 
and feeling so as I tell you, until Walter came up and 
talked me out of my gloom. And then all my young com- 
panions were doing me honor in their way, when—” 

Ishmael’s voice was choked for a moment; but with an 
effort he regained his composure, and continued, though 
in a broken and faltering voice : 

“Alfred Burghe left the group, saying that I was nota 
proper companion for young ladies and gentlemen. And 
when—she—Miss Merlin, angrily demanded why I was not, 
he—Oh! aunt Hannah!” Ishmael suddenly ceased and 
dropped his face into his hands. 

“Compose yourself, my dear, dear boy, and go on,” said 
the weaver. 

“He said that I was a—No! I cannot speak the word! 
I cannot!” 

“A young villain! If ever I get my hands on him, I 
will give him as good a broomsticking as ever a bad boy 
had in this world! He lied, Ishmael! You are not what 
he called you. You are legitimate on your mother’s side, 
because she believed herself to be a lawful wife! You 
bear her name, and you could lawfully inherit her prop- 
erty, if she had left any! Tell them that when they 
insult you!” exclaimed Hannah, indignantly. 

“Ah! aunt Hannah, they would not believe it without 
proof!” 

“True! too true! and we cannot prove it, merely because 
your mother bound me by a promise never to expose the 
bigamy of your father. Oh! Ishmael, to shield him, what 
a wrong she did to herself and to you!” wept the woman. 

“Oh, aunt Hannah, do not blame her! she was so good!” 
said this loyal son. “I can bear repreach for myself, but 
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¥ will not bear it for her! Say anything you like to me, 
dear aunt Hannah! but never say a word against her!” 

“But, poor boy! how will you bear the sure reproach 
of birth that you are bound to hear from others? Ah, 
Ishmael! you must try to fortify your mind, my dear, to 
bear much unjust shame in this world. Ishmael, the 
brighter the sun shines the blacker the shadow falls. The 
greater your success in the world, the bitterer will be this 
shame! See, my boy, it was in the hour of your youth- 
ful triumph that this reproach was first cast in your face! 
The envious are very mean, my boy! Ah, how will you 
answer their cruel reproaches !” 

“T will tell you, aunt Hannah! Let them say what they 
fike of me; I will try to bear with them patiently ; but if any 
man or boy utters one word of reproach against my dear, dear 
mother—” the boy ceased to speak, but his face grew livid. 

“ Now, now, what would you do?” exclaimed Hannah, 
in alarm. 

“ Make him recant his words, or silence him forever !” 

“Oh, Ishmael! Ishmael! you frighten me nearly to 
death! Good Heaven, men are dreadful creatures! They 
never receive an injury but they must needs think of slay- 
ing! Oh, how I wish you had been a girl! Since you 
were to be, how I do wish you had been a girl! Boys are 
a dreadful trial and terror to a lone woman! Oh, Ishmael! 
promise me you won’t do anything violent!” exclaimed 
Hannah, beside herself with terror. 

“T cannot, aunt Hannah! For I should be sure to break 
such a promise if the occasion offered. Oh, aunt Hannah! 
you don’t know all my mother isto me! Youdon’t! You 
think because she died the very day that I was born that 
I cannot know anything about her and cannot love her; 
but I tell you, aunt Hannah, I know her well! and f love 
her as much as if she was still in the flesh. I have seen 
her in my dreams ever since I can remember anything. 
Oh! often, when I was very small and you used to lock 
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me up alone in the hut, while you went away for all day 
to Baymouth, I have been strangely soothed to sleep and 
then I have seen her in my dreams!”’ 

‘“‘Tshmael, you rave!’’ 

‘No, I don’t; Iwill prove it to you, that I see my 
mother. Listen, now; nobody ever described her to me; 
not even you; but I will tell you how she looks—she is 
tall and slender; she has a very fair skin and very long 
black hair, and nice slender black eyebrows and long eye- 
lashes, and large dark eyes—and she smiles with her eyes 
only! Now, is not that my mother? For that is the form 
that I see in my dreams,’’ said Ishmael, triumphantly, 
and for the moment forgetting his grief. 

‘Yes, that is like what she was; but of course you 
must have heard her described by some one, although you 
may have forgotten it. Ishmael dear, I shall pray for 
you to-night that all thoughts of vengeance may be put 
outof your mind. Now letusgo to bed, my child, for we 
have to be up early in the morning. And, Ishmael ?’’ 

“Yes, aunt Hannah.’’ 

**Do you also pray to God for guidance and help.”’ 

‘Aunt Hannah, I always do,’’ said the boy, as he bade 
his relative good-night and went up to his loft. 

Long Ishmael lay tumbling and tossing upon his rest- 
less bed. But when at length he fell asleep a heavenly 
dream visited him. 

He dreamed that his mother, in her celestial robe, 
stood by his bed and breathed sweetly forth his name: 

‘Ishmael, my son.’’ 

And in his dream he answered: 

“Tam here, mother.’’ 

“Listen, my child: Put thoughts of vengeance from 
your soul! In this strong temptation think not what 
Washington, Jackson, or any of your warlike heroes would 
have done; think what the Prince of Peace, Christ, would 
have done; and do thou likewise!’’ And so saying, the 
Heavenly vision vanished. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


LOVE AND GENIUS. 


Her face was shining on him; he had looked 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 

He had no breath, no being but in hers: 

She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words: she was his sight; 
For his eye followed hers and saw with hers, 
Which colored all his objects Byron. 


ARLY the next morning, Ishmael walked over to Bru- 
denell Hall, with the threefold purpose of making an 
apology for his sudden departure from the ball; taking 
léave of the family for the holidays, and bringing home 
the books he had won as prizes. 

As he approached the house, he saw Mr. Middleton 
walking on the lawn. 

That gentleman immediately advanced to meet Ishmael, 
holding out his hand, and saying, with even more than his 
usual kindness of manner: 

“Good-morning, my dear boy; you quite distinguished 
yourself yesterday; I congratulate you.” 

“T thank you, sir; I thank you very much; but I fear 
that I was guilty of great rudeness in leaving the party so 
abruptly last night; but I hope, when you hear my ex- 
planation, you will excuse me, sir,” said Ishmael, deeply 
flushing. 

Mr. Middleton kindly drew the boy’s arm within his 
wn, and walked him away from the house down a shady 
avenue of elms, and when they had got quite out of hear- 
ing of any chance listener, he said, gravely : 

“My boy, I have heard the facts from Walter, and I do 
not require any explanation from you. I hold you entirely 
blameless in the affair, Ishmael, and I can only express 
my deep regret that you should have received an ingult 
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while under my roof. I trust, Ishmael, that time and re 
flection will convince young Burghe of his great error, and 
that the day may come when he himself will seek you to 
make a voluntary apology for his exceeding rudeness.” 

Ishmael did not reply; his eyes were fixed upon ta 
ground, and his very forehead was crimson. Mr. Middie 
ton saw all this, divined his thoughts, and so gently con- 
tinued : 

“You will be troubled no more with Alfred Burghe or 
his weak brother; both boys left this morning; Alfred 
goes to the military Academy at West Point; Ben to the 
Naval School at Annapolis; so you will be quite free from 
annoyance by them.” 

Still Ishmael hung his head, and Mr. Middleton added : 

“And now, my young friend, do not let the recollection 
of that scapegrace’s words trouble you in the shghtest de- 
gree. Let me assure you, that no one who knows you, 
and whose good opinion is worth having, will ever esteem 
your personal merits less, upon account of—” Mr. Mid- 
dleton hesitated for a moment, and then said, very softly 
— “your poor, unhappy mother.” 

Ishmael sprang aside, and groaned as if he had received 
a stab; and then with a rush of emotion, and in an im- 
passioned manner, he exclaimed : 

“My poor, unhappy mother! Oh, sir, you have used 
the right words! She was very poor and very unhappy! 
most unhappy! but not weak! not foolish! not guilty! Oh. 
delieve it, sir! believe it, Mr. Middleton! For if you were 
io doubt it, I think my spirit would indeed be broken} 
My poor, young mother, who went down to the grave when 
she was but little older than her son is now, was a pure, 
good, honorable woman. She was, sir! she was! and I 
will prove it to the world some day, if Heaven only leis 
me live to do it! Say you believe it, Mr. Middleton! On, 
say you believe it!” 

“T do believe it, my bov.” replied Mr. Middleton, er- 
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tirely carried away by the powerful magnetism of Ish- 
wmael’s eager, earnest, impassioned manner. 

“Heaven reward you, sir,” sighed the youth, subsiding 
into the modest calmness of his usual deportment. 

“How do you intend to employ your holidays, Ish- 
mael?” inquired his friend. 

“By continuing my studies at home, sir,” replied the 
youth. 

“T thought so! Well, so that you do not overwork 
yourself, you are right to keep them up. These very long 
vacations are made for the benefit of the careless and idle, 
and not for the earnest and industrious. But, Ishmael, 
that little cot of yours is not the best place for your pur- 
pose; studies can scarcely be pursued favorably where 
household work is going on constantly; so I think you 
had better come here every day as usual, and read in the 
school-room. Mr. Brown will be gone certainly; but I 
shall be at home, and ready to render you any assistance 
you may require.” 

“Oh, sir, how shall I thank you?” joyfully began Ish- 
mael. 

“ By just making the best use of your opportunities to 
improve yourself, my lad,” smiled his friend, patting him 
on the shoulder. 

“But, sir—in the vacation—it will give you trou- 
bles? 

“Tt will afford me pleasure, Ishmael! I hope you can 
take my word for that?” 

“Oh, Mr. Middleton! Indeed you—how can I ever 
prove myself grateful enough?” 

“ By simply getting on as fast as you can, boy! as I told 
you before! And let me tell you now, that there is good 
reason why you should now make the best possible use of 
your time; it may be short.” 

“Sir?” questioned Ishmael in perplexity and vague 
alarm. 

24 
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“T should rather have said it must be short! I will ex: 
plain. You know Mr. Herman Brudenell ?” 

“Mr.-Herman—Brudenell,” repeated the unconscious 
son, slowly and thoughtfully ; then, as a flash of intelli- 
gence lighted up his face, he exclaimed: “Oh, yes, sir, I 
know who you mean; the young gentleman who owns 
Brudenell Hall, and who is now travelling in Europe.” 

“Yes! but he is not such a very young gentleman new; 
he must be between thirty-five and forty years of age! 
Well, my boy, you know, of course, that he is my land- 
lord. When I rented this place, I took it by the year, and 
at a very low price, as the especial condition that I should 
leave it at six months’ warning. Ishmael, I have received 
that warning this morning. I must vacate the premiseg 
on the first of next February.” 

Ishmael looked confounded. “ ‘Must vacate these prem- 
ises the first of next February,’” he echoed, in a very 
dreary voice. 

“Yes, my lad; but don’t look so utterly sorrowful; we 
shall not go out of the world, or even out of the State : 
perhaps not out of the county, Ishmael; and our next 
residence will be a permanent one; I shall purchase, and 
not rent, next time; and I shall not lose sight of your in- 
terests; besides the parting is six months off yet; so look 
up, my boy! Bless me, if I had known it was going to 
depress you in this way, I should have delayed the com- 
munication as long as possible; in fact, my only motive 
for making it now, is to give a good reason why you shoulé 
make the most of your time while we remain here.” 

“Qh, sir, I will; believe me I will; but I am so sorry 
you are ever going to leave us,” said the boy, with emotion, 

“Thank you, Ishmael; I shall not forget you; and in 
the meantime, Mr. Brudenell, who is coming back to the 
Hall, and is a gentleman of great means and beneficence, 
cannot fail to be interested in you; indeed, I myself will 
mention you to him. And new come in, my boy, and 
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take luncheon with us. We breakfasted very early this 
morning in order to get the teachers off in time for the 
Baltimore boat; and so we require an early luncheon,” 
said Mr. Middleton, as he walked his young friend off to 
the house. 

Mrs. Middleton and all her children and Claudia were 
already seated around the table in the pleasant morning 
room, where all the windows were open, admitting the free 
summer breezes, the perfume of flowers and the songs of 
birds. 

The young people started up and rushed towards Ish- 
mael; for their sympathies were with him; and all began 
speaking at once. 

“Oh, Ishmael! why did you disappoint me of dancing 
with the best scholar in the school?” asked Claudia. 

“What did you run away for?” demanded James. 

“T wouldn’t have gone for him,” said John. 

“Oh, Ishmael, it was such a pleasant party,” said little 
Fanny. 

“ Alf was a bad boy,” said Baby Sue. 

“Tt was very impolite in you to run away and leave me 
when I was your partner in the first quadrille! I do not 
see why you should have disappointed me for any- 
thing that fellow could have said or done!” exclaimed 
Claudia. 

As all were speaking at once it was quite impossible to 
answer either, so Ishmael looked in embarrassment from 
one to the other. 

Bee had not spoken; she was spreading butter on thin 
slices of bread for her baby-sisters; but now, seeing Ish- 
mael’s perplexity, she whispered to her mother: 

“Call them off, mamma dear; they mean well; but it 
must hurt his feelings to be reminded of last night.” 

Mrs. Middleton thought so too; so she arose and went 
forward and offered Ishmael her hand, saying: 

“Good-morning, my boy; I am glad to gee you; lraw 
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up your chair to the table. Children, take your places. 
Mr. Middleton, we have been waiting for you.” 

“T know you have, my dear, but cold lunch don’t grow 
colder by standing, or if it does, so much the better this 
warm weather. I have been taking a walk with my young 
friend here,” said the gentleman, as he took his seat. 

Ishmael followed his example, but not before he had 
quietly shaken hands with Beatrice. 

At luncheon Mr. Middleton spoke of his plan, that Ish- 
mael should come every day during the holidays to pur- 
sue his studies as usual in the school-room. 

“You know he cannot read to any advantage in the little 
room, where Hannah is always at work,’ explained Mr 
Middleton. 

“Oh, no! certainly not,” agreed his wife. 

The family were all pleased that Ishmael was stili to 
come. 

“But, my boy, I think you had better not set in again 
until Monday. <A few days of mental rest is absolutely 
necessary after the hard reading of the last few months. 
So I enjoin you not to open a class-book before next 
Monday.” 

As Mrs. Middleton emphatically seconded this move, 
our boy gave his promise to refrain, and after luncheon 
was over he went and got his books, took a respectful leave 
of his friends and returned home. 

“Aunty,” he said, as he entered the hut, where he found 
Hannah down on her knees scrubbing the flcor, “ what de 
you think? Mr. Middleton and his family are going away 
from the Hac! They have had warning to quit at the end 
of six months.” 


“Ah,” said Hannah, indifferently, going on with her 
work. 

“Yes; they leave on the first of February, and the 
owner of the place, young Mr. Herman Brndenell, you 
know, is coming on to live there for good!” 
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“Ani” cried Hannah, no longer indifferently, put ex- 
citedly, as she left off scrubbing, and fixed her keen black 
eyes upon the boy. 

“Yes, indeed! and Mr. Middleton—ch, he is so kind— 
says he will mention me to Mr. Herman Brudenell.” 

“Oh! will he?” exclaimed Hannah, between her teeth 

“Yes; and—Mr. Herman Brudenell is a very kird gen: 
tleman, is he not?” 

“Very,” muttered Hannan. 

“You were very well acquainted with him, were you 
not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You answer so shortly, aunt Hannah. Didn’t you 
like young Mr. Herman Brudenell?” 

“JT—don’t know whether I did or not; but, Ishmael, I 
can’t scrub and talk at the same time. Go out and chop 
me some wood; and then go and dig some potatoes, and 
beets, and cut a cabbage—a white-head mind! and then go 
to the spring and bring a bucket of water; and make 
haste; but don’t talk to me any more, if you can help it.” 

Ishmael went out immediately to obey, and as the sound 
of his axe was heard, Hannah muttered to herself: 

“ Herman Brudenell coming back to the Hall to live!” 
And she fell into deep thought. 

Ishmael was intelligent enough to divine that his aunt 
Hannah did not wish to talk of Mr. Herman Brudenell. 

“Some old grudge, connected with their relations as 
jJandlord and tenant, I suppose,” said Ishmael to himself. 
And as he chopped away at the wood, he resolved to avoid 
in her presence the objectionable name. 

The subject was not mentioned between the aunt and 
nephew again. Ishmael assisted her in preparing their 
late afternoon meal of dinner and supper together, and 
then, when the room was made tidy and Hannah was 
seated at her evening sewing, 7shmael, for a treat, showed 
her his prize books; at which Hannah was so pleased, that 
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she went to bed and dreamed that night that Ishmael had 
risen to the distinction of being a country schoolmaster. 

The few days of mental rest that Mr. Middleton had 
enjoined upon the young student were passed by Ishmael 
in hard manual labor, that did him good. Among his 
labors, as he had now several valuable books, he fitted up 
some book shelves over the little low window of his loft, 
and under the window he fixed a sloping board, that would 
serye him when at home for a writing-desk. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


UNDER THE OLD ELM ‘TREE. 


She was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all; upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously—his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony.—BYRON. 


‘VN Monday morning he resumed his attendance at Brus 
denell Hall. He was received very kindly by the 
family, and permitted to go up to the empty school-room 
and take his choice among all the vacant seats, and to 
make the freest use of the school-lbrary, maps, globes, and 
instruments. 

Ishmael moved his own desk up under one of the dee 
ughtful windows, and there he sat day after day at hard 
study. He did not trouble Mr. Middleton much ; when- 
ever it was possible to do so by any amount of labor and 
thought, he puzzled out all his problems and got over all 
his difficulties alone. 

He kept up the old school hours; punctually, and ex- 
actly at noon, he laid aside his books and went out on the 
lawn for an hour’s recreation before lunch. 

There he often met his young friends, and always saw 
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Claudia. It was Miss Merlin’s good pleasure to approve 
and encourage this poor but gifted youth; and she took 
great credit to herself for her condescension. She seemed 
to herself like some high and mighty princess graciously 
patronizing some deserving young peasant. She often 
called him to her side ; interested herself in his studies and 
in his health; praised his assiduity ; but warned him not 
to confine himself too closely to his books, as ambitious 
students had been known before now to sacrifice their 
live: to the pursuit of an unattainable fame. She told 
him that she meant to interest her father in his fortunes; 
and that she roped in another year the judge would be 
able to procure for him the situation of usher in some 
school, or tutor in some family. Although she was 
younger than Ishmaei, yet her tone and manner in ad- 
flressing him was that ov an elder as well as of a superior ; 
and blended the high authority of a young queen with the 
deep tenderness of a little nother. For imstance, when he 
would come out at noon, she would often beckon him to 
her side, as she sat in her garden-chair, under the shadow 
of the great elm tree, with a book of poetry or a piece of 
needle-work in her hands, And when he came, she would 
make him sit down on the grass ai her feet, and she would 
put her small, white hand on his burning forehead, and 
look in his face with her beautiful, dark eyes, and murmur 
softly : 

“Poor boy; your head aches; I know it does. You 
have been sitting under the blazing sun in that south win- 
dow of the school-room, so absorbed in your studies that 
vou forgot to close your shutters.” 

And she would take a vial of eau-de-cologne from her 
pocket, pour a portion of it upon a handkerchief, and with 
her own fair hand bathe his heated brows; at the same 
time administering a queenly reprimand, or a motherly 
eaution, as pride or tenderness happened to predominate 
in her capricious mood, 
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This royal or maternal manner in this beautiful girl 
would not have attracted the hearts of most men; but Ish- 
mael, at the age of seventeen, was yet too yourg to feel 
that haughty pride of full-grown manhood, whicn recoils 
from the patronage of women, and most of all from that 
ef the woman they love. 

To him, this proud and tender interest for his welfare 
added a greater and more perilous fascination to the 
charms of his beautiful love; it drew her nearer to him; 
it allowed him to worship her, though mutely; it per- 
mitted him to sit at her feet, and in that attitude do silent 
homage to her as to his queen; it permitted him to receive 
the cool touch of her fingers on his heated brow; to hear 
the soft murmur of her voice close to his ear; to meet the 
sweet questioning of her eyes. 

And, oh, the happiness of sitting at her feet, under the 
green shadows of that old elm tree! The light touch of 
her soft fingers on his brow thrilled him to his heart’s 
core; the sweet sound of her voice in his ears filled his 
soul with music; the earnest gaze of her beautiful dark 
eyes sent electric shocks of joy through all his sensitive 
frame. 

Ishmael was intensely happy. This earth was no longer 
a common-place world, filled with common-place beings ; 
it was a paradise peopled with angels. 

But, oh, how precarious, oh, how dangerous, oh, how 
fatal were all these delights to the susceptible, earnest, 
enthusiastic boy ! 

Did Mr. and Mrs. Middleton fear no harm in the closs 
intimacy of this gifted boy of seventeen and this beautiful 
girl of sixteen? 

Indeed, no! They believed the proud heiress looxed 
upon the peasant boy merely as her protégé. her pet, her 
fine, intelligent dog! they believed Claudia secure in her 
pride and Ishmael absorbed in his studies. They were 
vhree-quarters right, which is as near the correct thing as 
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you can expect imperfect human nature to approach ; 
that is, they were wholly right as to Claudia and half 
right as to Ishmael. Claudia was secure in her pride; and 
half of Ishmael’s soul—the ineztal half—was absorbed in 
his studies; his mind was given to his books; but his 
heart was devoted to Claudia. And in this double occu- 
pation there was no discord, but the most perfect har- 
mony. 

But though Claudia, whom he adored, was his watchful 
patroness, Bee, whom he only loved, was his truest friend. 
Claudia would warn him against danger; but Bee would 
silently save him from it. While Claudia would be ad- 
ministering a queenly rebuke to the ardent young student 
for exposing himself to a sun-stroke by reading under the 
blazing sun in an open south window, Bee, without say- 
ing a word, would go quietly into the school-room, close 
the shutters of the sunny windews, and open those of the 
shady ones, so that the danger might not recur in the 
afternoon. 

In September, the school was regularly re-opened for 
the reception of the day pupils. Their parents were 
warned, however, that this was to be the last term; that 
the school must necessarily be broken up at Christmas, as 
the house must be given up on the first of February. The 
return of the pupils, although they filled the school-room 
during study hours, and made the lawn a livelier scene 
during recess, did not in the least degree interrupt the in- 
timacy of Ishmael and Claudia. He still sat at her feet 
under the green shadows of the old elm tree, often read- 
ing to her while she worked her crochét; or strumming 
upon his old guitar an accompaniment to her song. For 
long ago the “ professor” had taught Ishmael to play, and 
loaned him the instrument. 

it is not to be supposed that Claudia’s favor of Ishmael 
could be witnessed by his companions without exciting 
their envy and dislike of our youth Bnt the more 
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strongly they evinced their disapproval of her partiality 
for Ishmael, the more ostentatiously she displayed it. 

Many were the covert sneers levelled at “Nobody’s 
Son.” And often Ishmael felt his heart swell, his blood 
boil and his cheek burn at these cowardly insults. And 
it was well for all concerned that the youth was “ obe- 
dient” to that “heavenly vision ” which had warned him, 
in these sore trials, not to ask himself—as had been his 
boyish custom—what Marion, Putnam, Jackson, or any 
of the great battle-axe heroes, would have done in a simi- 
lar crisis; but what Christ, the Prince of Peace, would 
have done; for Ishmael knew that all these great histori- 
cal warriors held the “bloody code of honor” that would 
oblige them to answer insult with death; but that the 
Saviour of the world “when reviled, reviled not again ;” 
and that he commanded all his followers to do likewise, 
returning “ good for evil,” “ blessings for cursings.” 

All this was very hard to do; and the difficulty of it 
finally sent Ishmael to study his Bible with a new interest 
to discover the mystery of the Saviour’s majestic meekness. 
In the light of a new experience, he read the amazing story 
of the life, sufferings and death of Christ. Oh, nothing in 
the whole history of mankind could approach this, for 
beauty, for sublimity and for completeness; nothing had 
ever so warmed, inspired and elevated his soul as this; 
this was perfect; answering all the needs of his spirit. 
The great heroes and sages of history might be very good 
and useful as examples and references in the ordinary 
trials and temptations of life; but only Christ could teach 
him how to meet the great trial from the world without, 
where envy and hate assailed him; or how to resist the 
dark temptations from the world within, in whose deep 
shadows rage and murder lurked! Henceforth the Saviour 
became his own exemplar and the gospel his only euide- 
book. Such was the manner in which Ishmael was called 
ef the Lord, He became proof against the most enven- 
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omed shafts of malice. The reflection: What would 
Christ have done? armed him with a sublime and ip- 
vincible meekness and courage. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE DREAM AND THE AWAKENING. 


The lover is a god,—the ground 
He treads on is not ours; 

His soul by other laws is bound, 
Sustained by other powers; 

His own and that one other heart 

Form for himself a world apart.—MILNEs, 


IME weat on. Autumn faded into winter: the flowers 
were withered ; the grass dried; the woods bare. Miss 
Merlin no longer sat under the green shadows of the old 
elm tree; there were no green shadows there; the tree was 
stripped of its leaves and seemed but the skeleton of 
itself, and the snow lay around its foot. 

The season, far from interrupting the intimacy between 
the heiress and her favorite, only served to draw them 
even more closely together. This was the way of it. At 
the noon recess all the pupils of the school would rush 
madly out upon the lawn to engage in the rough, health- 
ful and exciting game of snow-balling each other—all ex- 
cept Claudia, who was far too fine a lady to enter into any 
such rude sport; and Ishmael, whose attendance upon her 
own presence she would peremptorily demand. 

While all the others were running over each other in 
their haste to get out, Claudia would pass into the empty 
drawing-room, and seating herself in the deep easy chair, 
would call to her “ gentleman in waiting,” saying: 

“Come, my young troubadour, bring your guitar and 
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sit down upon this cushion at my feet and play an accom- 
paniment to my song, as I sing and work.” 

And Ishmael, filled with joy, would fly to obey the 
royal mandate; and soon seated at the beauty’s feet, in 
the glow of the warm wood fire and in the glory of her 
heavenly presence, he would lose himself in a delicious 
dream of love and music. No one ever interrupted their 
téte-a-téte. And Ishmael grew to feel that he belonged to 
his liege-lady ; that they were forever inseparate and in- 
separable. And thus his days passed in one delusive 
dream of bliss until the time came when he was rudely 
awakened. 

One evening, as usual, he took leave of Claudia. It was 
a bitter cold evening, and she took off her own crimson 
Berlin wool searf and with her own fair hands wound it 
around Ishmael’s neck, and charged him to hasten home, 
because she knew that influenza would be lying in wait to 
seize any loitering pedestrian that night. 

Ishmael ran home, as happy as it was in the power of 
man to make him. How blest he felt in the possession of 
her scarf—her fine, soft, warm scarf, deliciously filled with 
the aroma of Claudia’s own youth, beauty and sweetness. 
He felt that he was not quite separated from her while he 
had her scarf—her dear scarf, with the warmth and _ per- 
fume of her own neck yet within its meshes! That night 
he only unwound it from his throat to fold it and lay it 
on his pillow that his cheek might rest upon it while 
he slept—slept the sweetest sleep that ever visited his 
eyes. 

Ah, poor, pale sleeper! this was the last happy night he 
was destined to have for many weeks and months. 

in the morning he arose early as usual to hasten to 
school and—to Claudia. He wound her gift around 
his neck and set off at a brisk pace. The weather was 
still intensely cold; but the winter sky was clear and the 
sunshine glittered “keen and bright ” upon the crisp white 
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snow. Ishmael hurried on and reached Brudenell Halt 
just in time to see a large fur-covered sleigh, drawn by a 
pair of fine horses, shoot through the great gates and dis- 
appear down the forest road. 

A death-like feeling, a strange spasm, as if a hand of 
ice had clitched his heart, caught away Ishmael’s breath 
at the sight of that vanishing sleigh. He could not ration- 
aily account for this feeling; but soon as he recovered his 
breath he inquired of old Jovial, who was standing near 
and gazing after the sleigh: 

“Who has pone away?” 

“Miss Claudia, sir; her pa came after her last night—” 

“Claudia—gone!” echoed Ishmael, reeling and support- 
ing himself against the trunk of the bare old elm tree. 

“Tt was most unexpected, sir; mist’ess sat up most all 
night to see to the packing of her clocies—” 

‘““Gone—gone—Claudia gone!” bre«thed Ishmael, in a 
voice despairing, yet so low, that it did not interrupt the 
easy flow of Jovial’s narrative. 

“But you see, sir, the judge, he said Low he hadn’t a 
day to lose, ’cause he’d have to be at Annapolis to-morrow 
to open his court—” 

“ Gone—gone ;” wailed Ishmael, dropping his arms. 

“And ’pears the judge did write to warn master and 
mist’ess to get Miss Claudia ready to go this morning ; but 
seems like they never got the letter—” 

“Oh! gone!” moaned Ishmael. 

—“ Anyways, it was all— ‘quick! march!’ and away 
they went. And the word does go around as, after the 
court term is over, the judge he means to take Miss Claudia 
over the seas to forrin parts to see the world.” 

“Which—which road did they take, Jovial?” gasped 


Ishmael, striving hard to recover breath and strength anc 


the power of motion. 
“Law, sir, the Baymouth road, to be sure! where they 


ispects to take the Napolis boat, which it “ill be a nigh 
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thing if they get there in time to meet it, dough dey has 
taken the sleigh an’ the fast horses.” 

Ishmael heard no more. Dropping his books, he darted 
out of the gate, and fled along the road taken by the trav- 
ellers. Was it in the mad hope of overtaking the sleigh? 
As well might he expect to overtake an express train! No 
—he was mad indeed! maddened by the suddenness of 
his bereavement; but not so mad as that; and he started 
after his flying love in the fierce, blind, passionate instinct 
of pursuit. A whirl of wild hopes kept him up and urged 
him on—hopes that they might stop on the road to water 
the horses, or to refresh themselves, or that they might be 
delayed at the toll-gate to make change, or that some other 
possible or impossible thing might happen to stop their 
journey long enough for him to overtake them and see 
Claudia once more; to shake hands with her, bid her good- 
bye, and receive from her at parting some last word of 
regard—some last token of remembrance! This was now 
the only object of his life; this was what urged him on- 
ward in that fearful chase! To see Claudia once more— 
to meet her eyes—to clasp her hand—to hear her yoice— 
to bid her farewell! 

On and on he ran; toiling up hill, and rushing down 
dale; overturning all impediments that lay in his way; 
startling all the foot-passengers with the fear of an escaped 
maniac! On and on he sped in his mad flight, until he 
reached the outskirts of the village. There a sharp pang 
and a sudden faintness obliged him to stop and rest, grudg: 
ing the few moments required for the recovery of his breath. 
Then he set off again, and ran all the way into the village 
—ran down the principal street, and turned down the one 
leading to the wharf. 

A quick, breathless glance told him all! The boat had 
seft the shore, and was steaming down the bay! 

He ran down to the water’s edge—stretched his arms 
out towards the receding steamer—and with °~ >~onizing 
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cry of “Claudia! Claudia!” fell forward upon his face 
a deep swoon. 

A crowd of villagers gathered around him. 

“Who is he?” 

“What is the matter with him?” 

“Ts he ill?” 

“Has he fainted?” 

“ Has he been hurt?” 

“Has an accident happened?” 

“Ts there a doctor to be had?” 

All these questions were asked in the same breath by ge 
various individuals of the crowd that had collected around 
the insensible boy; but none seemed ready with an 
answer. 

“Ts there no one here who can tell who he is? inquired 
a tall, gray-haired, mild-looking man, stooping to raise the 
prostrate form. 

“Yes—it is Ishmael Worth!” answered Hamlin, the 
bookseller, who was a new-comer upon the scene. 

“Tshmael Worth? Hannah Worth’s nephew?” 

“Yes—that is who he is.” 

“Then stand out of the way, friends; I will take charge 
of the lad,” said the gray-haired stranger, lifting the form 
of the boy in his arms, and gazing into his face. 

“He is not hurt; he is only in a dead faint, and I had 
better take him home at once,” continued the old man, as 
he carried his burden to a light wagon that stood in the 
street in charge of a negro. and laid him carefully on the 
cushions. Then he got in himself, and took the boy’s head 
upon his knees, and directed the negro to drive gently 
along the road leading to the weaver’s. And with what 
infinite tenderness the stranger supported the light form ; 
with what wistful interest he contemplated the livid young 
face. And so at an easy pace they reached the hill hut. 
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With such wrong and woe exhausted, what I suffered and occasioned— 
Asa wild horse, through a city, runs, with lightning in his eyes, 

And then dashing at a church’s cold and passive wall impassioned, 
Strikes the death into his burning brain, and blindly drops and dies— 
So I fell struck down before her! Do you blame me, friends, for weakness? 
’Twas my strength cf passion slew me !—fell before her like a stone ; 
Fast the dreadful world rolled from me, on its roaring wheels of blackness\ 

When the light came, I was lying in this chamber—and alone.., 
E. B. BROWNING. 


ANNAH Worth was sitting over her great wood fire 

and busily engaged in needlework, when the door 

was gently pushed open and the gray-haired man entered, 
bearing the boy in his arms. 

Hannah looked calmly up, then threw down her work 
and started from her chair, exclaiming: 

“Reuben Gray! you back again! you! and—who have 
you got there ?—Ishmael? Good Heavens! what has hap- 
pened to the poor boy?” 

“Nothing to frighten you, Hannah, my dear; he has 
fainted, I think, that is all,” answered Reuben gently, as 
he laid the boy carefully upon the bed, 

“But, oh, my goodness, Reuben, how did it happen? 
where did you find him?” cried Hannah, frantically seiz- 
ing first one hand and then the other of the fainting boy, 
and clapping and rubbing them vigorously. 

“T picked him up on the Baymouth wharf about half an 
hour ago, Hannah, my dear, and—” 

“The Baymouth wharf! that is out of all reason! Why 
it is not more than two hours since he started to go to Bru- 
denell Hall,” exclaimed Hannah, as she violently rubbed 
away at the boy’s hands. 

Reuben was standing patiently at the foot of the bed, 
with his hat in his hands, and he answered slowly : 
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“Well, Hannah, I don’t know how that might be; but I 
know I picked him up where I said.” 

“But what caused all this, Reuben Gray? What caused 
it? that’s what I want to know! can’t you speak?” harshly 
aemanded the woman, as she flew to her cupboard, seized 
a vinegar cruet, and began to bathe Ishmael’s head and 
face with its stimulating contents. 

“Well, Hannah, I couldn’t tell exactly ; but ‘pears to me 
some one went off in the boat as he was a-pining after.” 

“Who went off in the boat?” asked Hannah, impatiently. 

“Law, Hannah, my dear, how could I tell? Why, there 
wasn’t less than thirty or forty passengers, more or less, 
went off in that boat!” 

“What do I care how many restless fools went off in the 
boat? ‘Tell me about the boy!” snapped Hannah, as she 
once more ran to the cupboard, poured out a little precious 
brandy (kept for medicinal purposes) and came and tried 
to force a teaspoonful between Ishmael’s lips. 

“Hannah, woman, don’t be so unpatient. Indeed it 
wasn’t my fault. I will tell you all t know about it.” 

“Tell me, then.” 

“Tam going to. Well, you see I had just taken some 
of the judge’s luggage down to the boat and got it well 
on, and the boat had just started. and I was just a-get- 
ting into my cart again, when I seen a youth come 
a-tearin’ down the street like mad, and he whips round 
the corner like a rush of wind, and streaks it down to the 
wharf and looks after the boat as if it was a-carrying off 
every friend he had upon the yeth; and then he stretches 
out both his arms and cries out aloud, and falls on his 
face like a tree cut down. And a crowd gathered, and 
some one said how the lad was your nephew, so I picked 
him up and laid him in my cart to bring him home. And 
I made Bob drive slow; and I bathed the boy’s face and 
hands with some good whiskey, and tried to make him 
gwaller some; but it was no use.” 
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While Reuben spoke, Ishmael gave signs of returning 
consciousness, and then suddenly opened his eyes and 
looked around hin. 

“Drink this, my boy; drink this, my darling Ishmael,” 
said Hannah, raising his head with one hand while she 
held the brandy to his lips with the other. 

Ishmael obediently drank a little and then sank back 
upon his pillow. He gazed fixedly at Hannah fora few 
moments, and then he suddenly threw his arms around 
her neck, as she stooped over him, and cried out in a voice 
piercing shrill with anguish: 

“Oh, aunt Hannah! she is gone; she is gone forever! ” 

“Who is gone, my boy?” asked Hannah, sympathet- 
ically. 

“Claudia! Claudia!” he wailed, covering his conyutsed 
face with his hands. 

“Now, my ban upon Brudenell Hall and all connected 
with it!” exclaimed Hannah, bitterly, as the hitherto un- 
suspected fact of Ishmael’s fatal love flashed upon her 
mind—" my blackest ban upon Brudenell Hall and all its 
hateful race! It was built for the ruin of me and mine! 
I was a fool! a weak, wicked fool, ever to have allowed 
Ishmael to enter its unlucky doors! My curse upon them!” 

The boy threw up his thin hand with a gesture of depre- 
cation. 

“Don’t! don’t! don’t, aunt Hannah! Every word you 
speak is a stab through my heart.” And the sentence 
closed with a gasp and a sob, and he covered his face with 
his hands. 

“What can I do for him?” said Hannah, appealing te 
veuben, 

“Nothing, my dear, but what you have done. Leave 
him alone to rest quietly. It is easy to see that he has 
been very much shaken both in body and mind; and per- 


fect rest js the only thing as will help him,” answereé 
Gray, 
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ishmael’s hands covered his quivering face; but they 
saw that his bosom was heaving convulsively. He seemed 
to be struggling valiantly to regain composure. Presently, 
as 1f ashamed of having betrayed his weakness, he uncoy- 
_ ered his face and said, in a faltering and interrupted voice: 

‘*Dear Aunt Hannah, I am so sorry that Ihave disturbed 
you; excuse me; and let me lie here for half an hour to 
recover myself. I do not wish to be self-indulgent; but 
lam exhausted. Iran all the way from Brudenell Hall 
to Baymouth to get—to see—to see—’’ His voice broke 
down with a sob, he covered his face with his hands, and 
shook as with an ague. 

““Never mind, my dear, don’t try to explain; lie as long 
as you wish, and sleep if you can,’’ said Hannah. 

But Ishmael looked up again, and with recovered calm- 
ness, said: 

“‘T will rest for half an hour, aunt Hannah, no longer; 
and then I will get up and cut the wood, or do any work 
you want done.’ 

‘*Very well, my boy,’’ said Hannah,stooping and kissing 
him. Then she arranged his pillow, covered him up care- 
fully, drew the curtains and came away and left him. 

‘*He will be all right in a little while, Hannah, my dear,”’ 
said Reuben, as he walked with her towards the fireplace. 

‘Sit down there, Reuben, and tell me about yourself, 
and where you have been living all this time,’’ said Han- 
nah, seating herself in her arm-chair and pointing to 
another. 

Reuben slowly took the seat and carefully deposited his 
hat on the floor by his side. 

“‘T am sorry I spoke so sharply to you about the lad, 
Reuben; it was a thankless return for all your kindness 
in taking care of him and bringing him home; but indeed 
Tam not thankless, Reuben; but I haye grown to bea 
very cross old woman,’’ she said. 

“Have you, indeed, Hannah, my dear?’ exclaimed 
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Reuben, raising his eyebrows in sincere astonishment and 
some consternation. 

“Tt appears to me that you might see that I have,” 
replied Hannah, plainly. 

“Well, no; seems to me, my dear, you’re the same as 
you allers was, both as to looks and as to temper.” 

“T feel that Iam very much changed. And so are you, 
Reuben! How gray your hair is!” she said, looking 
critically at her old admirer. 

“Gray! I believe you! Ain’t it though?” exclaimed 
Reuben, smiling, and running his horny fingers through 
his blanched locks. 

“ But you hayen’t told me all about yourself, yet ; where 
you have been living; how you have been getting along, 
and what brought you back to this part of the country,” 
said Hannah, with an air of deep interest. 

“Why, Hannah, my dear, didn’t you know all how and 
about it?” 

“No; I heard long ago, of course, that you had got a 
place as overseer on the plantation cf some rich gentleman 
up in the forest; but that was all; I never even heard 
the name of the place or the master.” 

“Well, now, that beats all! Why, Hannah, woman, as 
soon as I got settled, I set down and writ you a letter, and 
all how and about it, and axed you, if ever you changed 
vour mind about what—about the—about our affairs, you 
know—to drop me a line and T’d- come and marry you and 
the child, right out of hand, and fetch you both to my new 
home.” 

“T never got the letter.” 

“See that, now! Everything, even the post, goes te 
cross a feller’s love! But Hannah, woman, if you haa @ 
get the letter, would you a-called me back?” asked Gray, 
eagerly. 

“No, Reuben, certainly not,” said Hannah, decid 
edly. 
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“Then it is just as well you didn’t get it,” sighed this 
most faithful, though most unfortunate of suitors. 

“Yes; just as well, Reuben,” assented Hannah; “but 
that fact does not lessen my interest in your fortunes, and 
as I never got the letter I am still ignorant of your cireum- 


- stances.” 


“Well, Hannah, my dear, ’m thankful as you feel any 
interest in me at all; and Ill tell you everything. Let 
me see, what was it you was wanting to know, now? all 
about myself; where I was living; how I was getting along; 
and what fotch me back here ;—all soon told, Hannah, my 
dear !—First about myself: You see, Hannah, that day as 
you slammed the door in my face, I felt so distressed in 
my mind as I didn’t care what on earth became of me; 
first I thought I’d ‘list for a soldier; then I thought I’d 
ship for a sailor; last I thought I’d go and seek my 
fortun’ in Californy; but then the idee of the girls 
having of no protector but myself, hindered of me; 
hows’ever anyways I made up my mind, as come what 
would Id ieave the neighborhood, first opportunity ; and 
so, soon after, as I heard of a situation as overseer at Judge 
Merlin’s plantation up in the forest of Prince George’s 
County, I sets off and walks up there, and offers myself 
for the place; and was so fort’nate as to be taken; so J 
comes back and moves my family, bag and baggage, up 
there. Now as to the place where f live, it is called Tangle- 
wood, and a tangle it is, as gets more and more tangled 
every year of its life. As to how I’m getting on, Hannah, 
I can’t complain ; for if I have to do very hard work, I get 
very good wages. As to what brought me back to the 
aeighborhocd, Hannah, it was to do some business for the 
judge, and to buy some stock for the farm. But there, my 
dear! that boy has slipped out, and is cutting the wood ; 
Ill go and do it for him,” said Reuben, as the sound of 
Ishmael’s axe fell upon their ears. 

Hannah arose and followed Gray to the door, and there 
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before it stood Ishmael, chopping away at random, upor 
the -pile of wood, his cheeks flushed with fever and his 
eyes wild with excitement. 

“ Hannah, he is ill; he is very ill; see, he doesn’t well 
know what he is about,” said Reuben, trying to take the 
axe from the boy’s hand. 

“Tshmael, Ishmael, my lad, come in; you are not wel! 
enough to work,” said Hannah, anxiously. 

Ishmael yielded up the axe and suffered Reuben to draw 
him into the house. 

“Tt is only that I am so hot and dizzy and weak, Mr. 
Middleton; but Iam sure I shall be able to do it presently,” 
said Ishmael, apologetically, as he put his hand to his 
head and looked around himself in perplexity. 

“TH tell you what, the boy is out of his head, Hannah, 
and it’s my belief as he’s a going to have a bad illness,” 
said Reuben, as he guided Ishmael to the bed and laid 
him on it. 

“Oh, Reuben! what shall we do?” exclaimed Hannah. 

“T don’t know, child! wait a bit and see.” 

They had not long to wait; in a few hours Ishmael was 
burning with fever and raving with delirium. 

“This is a-gwine to be a bad job! Dll go and fetch a 
doctor,” said Reuben Gray, hurrying away for the purpose, 

Reuben’s words proved true. It was a “bad job.” 
Severe study, mental excitement) disappointment and 
distress had done their work tpon his extremely sensitive 
organization, and Ishmael was prostrated by illness. 

We will not linger over the gloomy days that followed. 
The village doctor brought by Reuben was as skilful as if 
he had been the fashionable physician of a large city, and 
as attentive as if his poor young patient had been a mil- 
lionnaire. Hannah devoted herself with almost motherly 
love to the suffering boy; and Reuben remained in the 
neighborhood and came every day to fetch and carry, chop 
wood and bring water and help Hannah to nurse Ishmael 
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And Hannah was absclutely reduced to the necessity of 
accepting his affectionate services. Mr. Middleton, as soon 
as he heard of his favorite’s illness, hurried to the hut to 
inquire into Ishmael’s condition and to offer every assist- 
ance in his power to render; and he repeated his visits ag 
often as the great pressure of his affairs permitted him te 
do. Ishmael’s illness was long protracted; Mr. Middle- 
ton’s orders to vacate Brudenell Hall on or before the first 
day of February were peremptory; and thus it followed 
that the whole family rermoved from the neighborhood 
before Ishmael was in a condition to bid them farewell. 

The day previous to their departure, however, Mr. and 
Mrs. Middleton, with Walter and Beatrice, came to take 
leave of him. As Mrs. Middleton stooped over the uncon- 
scious youth, her tears fell fast and warm upon his face, so 
that in his fever dream he murmured: 

“Claudia, it is beginning to rain, let us go in?” 

At this Beatrice burst into a flood of tears and was led 
uway to the carriage by her father. 

After the departure of the Middletons it was currently 
reported in the neighborhood that the arrival of Mr. Her- 
man Brudenell was daily expected. Hannah became very 
much disturbed with an anxiety that was all the more 
wearing because she could not communicate it to any one. 
The idea of remaining in the neighborhood with Mr. 
Brudenell, and being subjected to the chance of meeting 
him, was unsupportable to her; she would have been glad 
of any happy event that might take her off to a distant 
part of the State and she resolved, in the event of poor 
ishmael’s death, to go and seek a home and service some- 
where else. Reuben Gray stayed on; and in answer to all 
Hannah’s remonstrances, he said: 

“Tt is of no use talking to me now, Hannah! You can’t 
dc without me, woman; and I mean to stop until the 
poor lad gets well or dies.” 

But our boy was not doomed to die; the indestructible 
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vitality, the irrepressible elasticity of his delicate and sem 
sitive organization, bore him through and above his terri- 
ble illness, and he passed the crisis safely and lived. After 
hat turning point his recovery was rapid. It was a mild 
dry mid-day in early spring that Ishmael walked out fot 
the first time. He bent his steps to the old oak tree that 
overshadowed his mother’s grave, and seated himself there 
to enjoy the fresh air while he reflected. 

Ishmael took himself severely to task for what he 
called the blindness, the weakness and the folly with 
which he had permitted himself to fall into a hopeless, 
mad and nearly fatal passion, for one placed so high above 
him that indeed he might as well have loved some “ bright 
particular star,” and hoped to win it. And here on the 
sacred turf of his mother’s grave he resolved once for all 
to conquer this boyish passion, by devoting himself to the 
serious business of life. 

Hannah and Reuben were left alone in the hut. 

“Now, Reuben Gray,” began Hannah, “no tongue can 
tell how much I feel your goodness to me and Ishmael; 
but, my good man, you mustn’t stay in this neighborhood 
any longer; Ishmael is well and does not need you; and 
your employer’s affairs are neglected and do need you. 
So, Reuben, my friend, you had better start home as soon 
as possible.” 

“Well, Hannah, my dear, I think so too, and I have 
thought so for the last week, only I did not like to hurry 
you,” said Reuben, acquiescently. 

“Didn't like to hurry me, Reuben? how hurry me? I 
don’t know what you: mean,” said Hannah, raising het 
eyes in astonishment. 

“Why, I didn’t know as you'd like to get ready so soon; 
or, indeed, whether the lad was able to bear the journey 
yet,” said Reuben, calmly and reflectively. 

“Reuben, I haven’t the least idea of your meaning.” 

“Why, law, Hannah. my dear, it seems to me it is plain 
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encugh ; no woman likes to be hurried at sich times, and 
? thought you wouldn’t like to be neither ; I thought you 
would like a little time to get up some little finery; and 
also the boy would be the better for more rest before 
taking of a long journey; but hows’ever, Hannah, if you 
don’t think all these delays necessary, wae IT oman be 
the man to be a- -making of them. Because, to tell you the 
truth, considering the shortness of life, I think the delays 
have ws long enough; and considering our age, I think 
we have precious little time to lose. I’m fifty-one years 
of age, Hannah; and you be getting on smart towards 
forty-four; and if we ever mean to marry in this world, 1 
think it is about time, my dear.” 

“Reuben Gray, is that what you mean?” 

“Sartain, Hannah! You didn’t think as I was a-going 
away again without you, did you now?” 

“And so that was what you meant, was it?” 

“That was what I meant, and that was what I still 
mean, Hannah, my dear.” 

“Then you must be a natural fool!” burst forth 
Hannah. 

“Now stop o’ that, my dear! ’tain’t a bit of use! all 
them hard words might o’ fooled me years and years 
agone, when you kept me at such a distance that I had no 
chance of reading of your natur’; but they can’t fool me 
now, as I have been six weeks in constant sarvice here, 
Hannah, and chsarving of you close. Once they might 
have made me think you hated me; but now nothing you 
can say will make me believe but what you like old 
Reuben to-day just as well as you liked young Reuben that 
day we first fel! in love long 0’ one another at the harvest 
home: And as for me, Hannah, the Lord knows I have 
never changed towards you. We always liked each other, 
Hannah, and we like each other still.. So don’t try to 
Jeceive yourself about it, for you can’t deceive me!” 

“Reuben Gray, why do you talk so to me?” 

“Because it is right, dear.” 
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“T gave you your answer years ago.” 

“T know you did, Hannah; because there were sartain 
eircumstances, as you chose to elewate into obstacles 
against our marriage; but now, Hamnah, all these ob- 
stacles are removed. Nancy and Peggy married and 
went out to Texas years ago. And little Kitty married 
and left me last summer. She and her husband have 
gone to Californy ; where, they do tell me, that lumps of 
pure gold lay about the ground as plenty as stones do 
around here! Anyways, they’ve all gone! all the little 
sisters as I have worked for, and cared for, and saved for— 
all gone, and left me alone in my old age!” 

“That was very ungrateful, and selfish, and cruel of 
them, Reuben! ‘hey should have taken you with them 
At least little Kitty and her husband should have done 
so,” said Hannah, with more feeling than she had yet be- 
trayed. 

“Taw, Hannah, why little Kitty and her husband 
couldn’t! Why, child, it takes mints and mints of money 
to pay for a passage out yonder to Californy! and it takes 
nine months to go the wyge—they have to go all around 
Cape—Cape Hoof, no, Horn—Cape Horn! I knowed it 
wor somethin’ relating to cattls, Yes, Hannah—hundreds 
of dollars and months of time do it take to go to that gold 
region! and so, ’stead 0’ them being able to take me out, I 
had to gather up all my savings to help ’em to pay their 
own passage.” 

“Poor Reuben! poor, poor Reuben!” said Hannah, witl 
the tears springing to her eyes. 

“Thank you, thank you, dear; but I snall not be poor 
Reuben, if you will be mine,” whispered Gray. 

“Reuben, dear, I would—indeed I would—if I were stil] 
young and good-looking; but I am not so, dear Reuben ; 
{am middle-aged and plain.” 

“Well, Hannah, old sweetheart, while you have been 
growing older, have I been going bac’ards and growing 
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younger? One would think so to hear you talk. No, 
Hannah! I think there is just about the same difference 
mm our ages now as there was years ago; and besides, if 
vou were young and handsome, Hannah, I would never 
do you such a wrong as to ask you to be the wife of a 
oor old man like me! It is the fitness of our ages and 
Zircumstances, as well as our long attachment, that gives 
me the courage to ask you even at this late day, old 
friend, to come and cheer my lonely home. Will you do 
80, Hoamaah?? 

“ Reuben, do you really think that I could make you 
any happier than you are, or make your home any more 
comfortable than it is?” asked Hannah, in a low, doubt- 
ing voice. 

“Sartain, my dear.” 

“But, Reuben, I am not good-tempered Jike I used to 
be; I am very often cross; and—” 

“That is because you have been all alone, with no one 
to care for you, Hannah, my dear. You couldn't be cross, 
with me to love you,” said Reuben, soothingly. 

“But, indeed, I fear I should; it is my infirmity; I am 
cross even with Ishmael, poor dear lad.” 

“Well, Hannah, even if you was to be, I shouldn’t mind 
it much. I don’t want to boast, but I do hope as I’ve got 
too much manhood to be out of patience with women ; 
besides, I ain’t easy put out, you know.” 

“No, you good fellow; I never saw you out of temper 
in my life.” 

“Thank you, Hannah! Then it’s a bargain 4” 

“ But, Reuben! about Ishmael?” 

“Lord bless you, Hannah! why, I told you years ago, 
when the lad was a helpless baby, that he should be as 
welcome to me as a son of my own; and now, Hannah, 
at his age, with his larnin’, he’ll be a perfect treasure to 
me,” said Reuben, brightening up 

“Tn what manner, Reuben * 
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“Why, law, Hannah, you know I never could make 
any fist of reading, writing and ’rithmetic; and so the 
keeping of the farm-books is just the one great torment of 
my life. Little Kitty used to keep them for me before she 
was larried (you know I managed to give the child a bit 
of schooling); but since she have been gone they haven't 
been half kept, and if I hadn’: a good memory of my owl 
I shouldn’t be able to give no account of nothing. Now, 
Ishmael, you know, could put all the books to rights for 
me, and keep them to rights.” 

“Tf that be so, it will relieve my mind very much, Reu- 
ben,” replied Hannah. 

The appearance of Ishmael’s pale face at the door put 
an end to the conversation for the time being. And 
Reuben took up his hat and departed. 

That evening, after Reuben had bid them good-night, 
and departed to the neighbor’s house where he slept, Han- 
nah told Ishmael all about her enragement to Gray. And 
it was with the utmost astonishment the youth learned 
they were all to go to reside on the plantation of Judge 
Merlin—Claudia’s father! Well! to live sonear her house 
would made his duty to conquer his passion only the 
more difficult, but he was still resolved to effect his 
purpose. 

Having once given her consent, Hannah would not com- 
promise Reuben’s interest with his employer by making 
any more difficulties or delays. She ‘spent the remainder 
ef that week in packing up the few effects belonging te 
herself and Ishmael. The boy himself employed his time 
in transplanting rose-bushes from the cottage-garden to his 
mother’s grave, and fencing it around with a rude but sub. 
stantial paling. On Sunday morning Reuben and Hannah 
were married at the church; and on Monday they were to 
set out for their new home. 

Karly on Monday morning Ishmael arose and went out 
to take leave of his mother’s grave; and, kneeling there 
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he silently renewed his vow to rescue her name from re- 
proach and give it to honor. 

Then he returned and joined the travelling party. 

Before the cottage door stood Reuben’s light wagon, in 
which were packed the trunks with their wearing apparel, 
the hamper with their luncheon, and all the little light 
effects which required caré. Into this Gray placed Han- 
nah and Ishmael, taking the driver’s seat himself. A 
heavier wagon behind this one contained all Hannah’s 
household furniture, including her loom and wheel and 
Ishmael’s home-made desk and book-shelf, and in the 
driver’s seat sat the negro man who had come down in at- 
tendance upon the overseer. 

The Professor of Odd Jobs stood in the door of the hut, 
with his hat in his hand, waving adieu to the departing 
travellers. The professor had come by appointment to see 
them off and take the key of the hut to the overseer at the 
Hall. 

The sun was just rising above the heights of Brudenell 
Hall and flooding all the vale with light. The season was 
very forward, and, although the month was March, the 
weather was like thatof April. The sky was of that clear, 
soft, bright blue of early spring; the sun shone with daz~ 
zling splendor; the new grass was springing everywhere, 
and was enamelled with early violets and snow-drops; the 
woods were budding with the tender green of young vege- 
tation Distant, sunny hills, covered with apple or peach 
orchards all in blossom, looked like vast gardens of mam- 
moth red and white rose-trees. 

Bven to the aged, spring brings renewal of life, but to 
the young—not even poets have words at command to tell 
what exhilaration, what ecstatic rapture, it brings to the 
young, who are also sensitive and sympathetic. 

Ishmael was all these; his delicate organization was 
susceptible of intense enjoyment or suffering. He had 
never in his life been five miles from his native place; he 
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had just risen from a sick-bed as from a grave; he was 
voing te penetrate a little beyond his native round of hills, 
and see what was on the other side; the morning was 
young, the season was early, the world was fresh ; this day 
seemed a new birth to Ishmael; this journey a new start 
in life; he intensely enjoyed it all; to him all was delight- 
ful: the ride through the beautiful, green, blossoming 
woods; the glimpses of the blue sky through the quiver- 
ing upper leaves; the shining of the sun; the singing of 
the birds ; the fragrance of the flowers. 

To him the waving trees seemed bending in worship, the 
birds trilling hymns of joy; and the flowers wafting offer- 
ings of incense! There are times and places when this 
earth seems Heaven and all nature worshippers. Ishmael 
was divinely happy; even the lost image of Claudia re- 
appeared now surrounded with a hale of hope, for to-day 
aspirations indeed seemed prophecies, will seemed power, 
and all things possible. And not on Ishmael alone beamed 
the blessed influence of the spring weather. Even Han- 
nah’s care-worn face was softened into contentment and 
enjoyment. As for Reuben’s honest phiz, it was a sight te 
behold in its perfect satisfaction. Even the negro driver 
of the heavy wagon let his horses take their time as he 
raised his ear to catch some very delicate trill in a bird’s 
song, or turned his head to inhale the perfume frum some 
bank of flowers. 

Onward they journeyed at their leisure through all that 
glad morning landscape. 

At noon they stopped at a clearing around a cool spring 
in the woods, and while the negro fed and watered the 
horses, they rested and refreshed themselves with a sub- 
stantial luncheon, and then strolled about through the 
shades until “Sam” had eaten his dinner, re-packed the 
hamper, and put the horses to the wagons again. And 


then they all returned to their seats and recommeneed 
their journey. 


DARKNESS. 415 


On and on they journeyed through the afternoon; deeper 
and deeper they descended into the forest as the sun de- 
clined in the West. When it was on the edge of the hori- 
gon, striking long golden lines through the interstices of 
she woods, Hannah grew rather anxious, and she spoke 
wp: 

“Tt seems to me, Reuben, that we have come ten miles 
since we saw a house or a farm,” 

“Yes, my dear. We are now in the midst of the old 
vorest of Prince George’s, and our home is yet*about five 
niles off. But don’t be afraid, Hannah, woman; you have 
got me with you, and we will get home before midnight.” 

“T am only thinking of the runaway negroes, Reuben; 
they all take refuge in these thick woods, you know; and 
they are a very desperate gang; their hands against every- 
body and everybody’s hands against them, you may say.” 

“True, Hannah; they are desperate enough, for they 
have everything to fear and nothing to hope, in a meeting 
with most of the whites ; but there is no danger to us, child.” 

“T don’t know; they murdered a harmless peddler last 
winter, and attacked a peaceable teamster this spring.” 

“Still, my dear, there is no danger; we have a pair of 
double-barrelled pistols loaded, and also a blunderbuss; 
and we are three men, and you are as good as a fourti; so 
don’t be afraid.” 

Hannah was silenced, if not reassured. 

They journeyed on at a rate as fast as the rather tired 
horses could be urged to make. When the sun had set it 
grew dark, very dark in the forest. There was no moon ; 
and although it was a clear, starlight night, yet that did 
not help them much. They had to drive very slowly and 
sarefully to avoid accidents, and it was indeed midnight 
when they drove up to the door of Hannah’s new home. 
It was too dark to see more of it than that it was a two- 
storied white cottage with a vine-clad porch, and that i 
stood in a garden on the edge of the wood. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE NEW HOME. 


tis a quiet picture of delight, 

fhe humble cottage, hiding from the sun 
In the thick woods. You see it not till then, 
When at its porch. Rudely, but neatly wrough., 
Four columns make its entrance; slender shafts, 
The rough bark yet upon them, as they came 
From the old forest. Prolific vines 
Have wreathed them well and half obscured the rinds 
Original, that wrap them. Crowding leaves 
Of glistening green, and clustering bright flowers 
Of purple, in whose cups, throughout the day, 
The humming bird wantons boldly, wave around 
And woo the gentle eye and delicate touch. 
This is the dwelling, and ’twill be to them 
Quiet’s especial temple.—W. G. SIMMs. 


6¢ ELCOME home, Hannah! welcome home, dearest 


woman! No more hard work now, Hannah! 
and no more slaving at the everlasting wheel and loom! 
Nothing to do but your own pretty little house to keep, 
and your own tidy servant girl to look after! And no 
more anxiety about the future, Hannah; for you have me 
to love you and care for you! Ah, dear wife! this is a 
day I have looked for’ard to through ail the gloom and 
trouble of many years. Thank God, it has come at last, 
more blessed than I ever hoped it would be, and I welcome 
you home, my wife!” said Reuben Gray, as he lifted his 
companion from the wagon, embraced her, and led her 
through the gate into the front yard. 

“Oh, you dear, good Reuben, what a nice, large house 
shis is! so much better than T had any reason to expect,” 
suid Hannah, in surprise and delight. 

“You'll like it better still by daylight, my dear,” 
vnswered Gray. 

“ How kind you are to me, dear Reuben.” 


“It shall always be my greatest pleasure to be 80, 
Hannah.” 


THE NEW HOME. Al7 


A negro girl at this moment appeared at the door 
with a tight, and the husband and wife entered the 
bouse, 

Ishmael sprang down from his seat, stretched his 
eramped limbs, and gazed about him with all the curiosity 
and interest of a stranger in a strange scene. 

The features of the landscape, as dimly discesned by 
starlight, were simple and grand. 

Behind him lay the deep forest from which they had 
just emerged. On its edge stood the white cottage, sur- 
rounded by its garden. Before him lay the open country, 
sloping down to the banks of a broad river, whose dark 
waves glimmered in the starlight. 

So this was Judge Merlin’s estate—and Claudia’s birth- 
place ! 

“Well, Ishmael, are you waiting for an invitation to 
enter? Why, you are as welcome as Hannah herself, and 
you couldn’t be more so!” exclaimed the hearty voice of 
Reuben Gray, as he returned almost immediately after 
taking Hannah in. 

“T know it, uncle Reuben. You are very good to me; 
and I do hope to make myself very useful to you,” replied 
the boy. . 

“Youll be a fortun’ to me, Jad—an ample fortun’ to me! 
But why don’t you go in out of the midnight air? You 
ain’t just as strong as Samson, yet, though you’re agwine 
‘o be,” said Gray, cheerily. 

“T only stopped to stretch my limbs, and—to help in 
vith the luggage,” said Ishmael, who was always thought- 
ful, practical and useful, and who now stopped to load 
dimself with Hannah’s baskets and bundles before going 
‘ato the house. 

“Now, then, Sam,” said Gooy, turning to the negro 
“look sharp there! Bring in the trunks and boxes from 
the light wagon; take the furniture from the heavy one, 
and pile it in the shed, where it can stay until morning; 
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put both on ’em under cover, feed and put up the horses! 
and then you can go to your quarters.” 

The negro bestirred himself to obey these orders, and 
Reuben Gray and Ishmael entered the cottage Caint: 

They passed up a gravel walk bordered each side with 
lilac bushes, and entered by a vine-shaded porch into a 
broad passage, that ran through the middle of the house 
from the front to the back door. 

“There are four large rooms on this floor, Ishmael, and 
this is the family sitting-room,” said Gray, opening a docr 
on his right. 

It was a very pleasant front room, with a bright paper 
on its walls, a gay homespun carpet on the floor; pretty 
chintz curtains at the two front windows; chintz covers of 
the same pattern on the two easy- ees and the sofa; a 
bright fire burning in the open fire-place, and a neat ou 
table set out in the middle of the floor. 

But Hannah was nowhere visible. 

“She has gone in her room, Ishmael, to take off her 
bonnet; it is the other front one across the passage, just 
opposite to this; and as she seems to be taking of her 
time, I may as well show you your’n, Ishmael. Just drop 
them baskets down anywhere, and come with me, my lad,” 
said Gray, leading the way into the passage and up the 
staircase to the second fioor. Arrived there, he opened a 
door, admitting himself and his companion into a chamber 
immediately over the sitting-room. 

“This is your’n, Ishmael; and I hope as you'll find it 
comfortable and make yourself at home,” said Reuben, 
hastily, as he introduced Ishmael into thie room. \ 

It was mor. rudely furnished than the one below 
There was no carpet except the strip laid down by the 
bedside; the bed itself was very plain, and covered with a 
patchwork quilt; the two front windows were shaded with 
dark green paper blinds; and the black walnut bureau, 
washstand and chairs, were ver~ ord. Yet all was serupu- 
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lously clean; and everywhere were evidences that the 
kindly care of Reuben Gray had taken pains to discover 
Ishmael’s habits and provide for his necessities. For in- 
stance, just between the front windows, stood an old-fash- 
toned piece of furniture, half book-case and half writine- 
desk, and wholly convenient, containing three uppei 
shelves well filled with books, a drawer full of stationery 
and a closet for waste paper. 

Ishmael walked straight up to this. 

“Why, where did you get this escritoire, and all these 
books, uncle Reuben?” he inquired, in surprise. 

“Why, you see, Ishmael, the screwtwar, as you call it, 
was amongst the old furnitur’ sent down from the mansion- 
house here, to fit up this place when J first came into it; 
you see the housekeeper up there sends the cast-off furni- 
ture to the overseer, same as she sends the cast-off finery 
to the niggers.” 

“ But the books, uncle Reuben! they are all law books!” 
said the boy, examining them. 

“Exactly ; and that’s why I was so fort’nate as to get 
’em. You see, I was at the sale at Colonel Mervin’s, t: 
see if I could pick up anything nice for Hannah; and 1} 
sees a lot of books sold—laws! why, the story books ali 
went off like wildfire; but when it come to these, nobody 
didn’t seem to want ’em. SoI says to myself—These will 
do to fill up the empty shelves in the screwtwar, and I 
dare say as our Ishmael would valley them. So I up and 
bought the lot for five dollars; and sent ’em up here by 
Sam, with orders to put ’em in the screwtwar, and move 
the screwtwar out’n the sitting-room into this room as I 
intended for you.” 

“Ah, uncle Reuben, how good you are tome! LEvery- 
body is good to me.” 

“Quite nat’rel, Ishmael, since you are useful to every- 
body. And now, my lad, I'll go and send Sam up with 
rour box. And when you have fveshed yourself tp a bil 
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you can come down to supper,” said Gray, retreating and 
leaving Ishmael in possession of his room. 

In a few minutes after the negro Sam brought in the 
box that contained all Ishmael’s worldly goods. 

“Missus Gray say how the supper is all reacy, sir,” said 
the man, setting down the box. 

As Ishmael was also quite ready, he followec the negre 
down-stairs into the sitting-room. 

Hannah was already in her seat at the head oi the table, 
while behind her waited a neat colored girl. Reuben 
stood at the back of his own chair at the foot of the table, 
waiting for Ishmael bc core seating himself. When the boy 
took his own place, Reuben »sked 2 blessing and the mea! 
commenced. The tired travelle did ample justice te the 
hot coffe, broiled ham and eggs and fresh bread and 
butter before them. 

After supper they separated for the night. 

Ishmael went up to his room and went to bed, so very 
tired that his head was no sooner laid upon his pillow 
than his senses were sunk in sleep. 

He was awakened by the carolling of a thousand birds 
He started up, a little confused at first by finding himself 
in a strange room; but as memory quickly returned le 
sprang from his bed and went and drew up his blind and 
looked out from his window. 

it was early morning; the sun was just rising and flocd- 
ing the whole landscape with light. A fine, inspiring 
scene lay before him—orchards of apple, peach and cherry 
trees in full blossom; meadows of white and re¢@ clover; 
fields of wheat and rye, in their pale green hue of-early 
growth; all spreading downwards towards tke banks of 
the mighty Potomac that here in its majestic breadth 
seemed a channel of the sea; while far away across the 
waters, under the distant horizon, a faint blue line marked 
the southern shore, 


Sailing up and down the mighty river were ships of all 
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nations, craft of every description, from the three-decker 
Kast India merchantmanr, going or returning from her dis- 
tant voyage, to the little schooner-rigeged fisherman trading 
up and down the coast. These were the sights. The 
songs of birds, the low of cattle, the hum of bees, and 
fhe murmur of the water as it washed the sands—these 
were the sounds. All the joyous life of land, water and 
sky seemed combined at this spot and visible from this 
window. 

“This is a pleasant place to live in; thank the Lord for 
it!” said Ishmael, fervently, as he stood gazing from the 
window. Not long, however, did the youth indulge his 
love of nature; he turned away, washed and dressed him- 
self quickly and went down-stairs to see if he could be 
useful. 

The windows were open in the sitting-room, which was 
filled with the refreshing fragrance of the lilacs. The 
breakfast table was set; aud Phillis, the colored girl, war 
bringing in the coffee. Almost at the same moment, 
Hannah entered from the kitchen and Reuben from the 
garden. 

“Good-morning, Ishmael!” said Reuben, gayly. “How 
do you like Woodside? Woodside is the name of our 
little home, same as Tanglewood is the name of the 
judge’s house, a half a mile back in the forest, you know. 
How do you like it by daylight?” 

“Oh, very much, indeed, uncle. Don’t you like it, aunt 
annah? Isn’t it pleasant?” exclaimed the youth, ap 
pealing to Mrs. Gray. 

“Very pleasant, indeed, Ishmael!” she said. “ Ah, 
Reuben,” she continued, turning to her husband, “you 
never let me guess what a delightful home you were bring- 
ing me to! I had no idea but that it was just like the 
cottages of other overseers that I have known—a little 
house of two or three smali rooms ” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Gray, slapping his knees in his 
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triumph, “I knew you too well, Hannah! I knew if 1 
had let you know how well off I was, you would never 
have taken me! Your pride would have been up in arms 
and you would have thought besides as how I was com- 
fortable enough without you, which would have been an 
idee as I never could have got out of your head! No. 
Hannah, I humored your pride, and let you think as how 
you were marrying of a poor, miscrable, desolate old man, as 
would be apt to die of neglect and privations if you didn’t 
consent to come and take care of him. And then I com- 
forted myself with thinking what a pleasant surprise I 
had in store for you when I should fetch you here. Enjoy 
yourself, dear woman! for there isn’t a thing as i have 
done to this house I didn’t do for your sake!” 

“But, Reuben, how is it that you have so much better a 
house than other men of your station ever have?” 

“Well, Hannah, my iear, it is partly accident and partly 
design in the judge. You see, this house used to be the 
mansion of the planters theirselves, until the present mas- 
ter, when he was first married, built the great house back 
in the woods, and then, ’stead of pulling this one down, 
he just ‘pointed it to be the dwelling of the overseer; for 
it is the pleasure of the judge to make all his people as 
comfortable as it is possible for them to be,” answered 
Reuben. As he spoke, Phillis placed the last dish upon 
the table, and they all took their seats and commenced 
breakfast. 

As soon as the meal was over, Ishmael said: 

“Now, uncle Reuben, if you will give me-those farm 
books you were wanting me to arrange, I will make a 
commencement.” 

“No, you won’t, Ishmael, my lad. You have worked 
yourself nearly to death this winter and spring, and now, 
please the Lord, you shall do no more work for a month, 
When I picked you up for Cead that day, I promised the 
Almighty Father to be a father to you; so, ishmael, you 
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must regard me as such, when I tell you that you are to 
let the books alone for a whole month longer, until your 
health is restored. So just get your hat and come with 
us; [am going to show your aunt over the place.” 

Ishmael smiled and obeyed. And all three went out 
together. And oh! with how much pride Reuben dis- 
played the treasures of her little place to his long-loved 
Hannah. He showed her her cows and pigs and sheep; 
and her turkeys and geese and hens; and her bee-hives and 
garden and orchard. 

“And this isn’t all, either, Hannah, my dear! We can 
have as much as we want for family use, of all the rare 
fruits and vegetables from the greenhouses and hotbeds up 
at Tanglewood; and, besides that, we have the freedom of 
the fisheries and the oyster beds, too; so you see, my dear, 
vou will live like any queen! Thank the Lord!” said 
Reuben, reverently raising his hat. 

“And oh, Reuben, to think that you should have saved 
all this happiness for me, poor, faded, unworthy me!” 
sighed his wife. 

“Why, law, Hannah, who else should I have saved it 
for but my own dear old sweetheart? I never so much as 
thought of another.” 

“With all these comforts about you, you might have 
married some blooming young girl.” 

“Tord, dear woman, [ ha’n’t much larnin’,r °y much re- 
figion, more’s the pity; but I hope I have conscience enough 
éo keep me from doing any young girl so cruel a wrong as 
to tempt her to throw away her youth and beauty on an 
old man like me; and I am sure I have sense enough to 
prevent me from doing myself so great an injustice as to 
buy a young wife, who, in the very natur’ of things, would 
be looking for’ard to my death as the beginning of her life; 
for I’ve heard as how the very life of a woman is love, 
and if the girl-wife cannot love her old husband—oh, 
Hannah, let us drop the vei ° the pict'w’ is too sickening 
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to look at. Such marria,cs are crimes. Ah, Hannah, in 
the way of sweethearting, age may iove youth, but youth 
can’t love age. And another thing | am sartin’ sure of —: 
as a young girl is a much more delicate cre’tur’ than a 
young man, it must be a great deal harder for her to marry 
an old man: than it would be for him to marry an ole. 
woman, though either would be horrible.” 

“You seem to have found this out somehew, Reuben.’ 

“Well, yes, my dear; it was along of © rich old fellow, 
hereaway, as fell in love with my little Kitty’s rosy cheeks 
and black eyes, and wanted to make her Mrs. Barnabas 
Winterberry. And I saw how that girl was at the same 
time tempted by his money and frightened by his age; 
and how in~her bewitched state, halfdrawn and half 
seared, she fluttered about him, for all the world like 
a bumming-bird going right into the jaws of a rattlesnake. 
Well, T questioned little Kitty, and she answered me in 
this horrid way— Why, brother, he must know I can’t 
love him; for how can 1? but still he teazes me to marry 
him, and I can do that; and why shouldn’t I, if he wants 
me to?’ Then in a whisper—‘ You k.cw, brother, it 
wouldn’t be for long; because he is ever so old and he 
would soon die; and then I should be a rich young widow, 
and have my pick and choose out of the best young men 
in the country side.’ Such, Hannah, was the evil state of 
feeling to which that old man’s courtship had brought my 
simple little sister! And I believe in my soul it is the 
natural state of feeling into which every young girl falls 
who marries an old man.” 

“That is terrible, Reuben.” 

“Sartinly it is.” 

“What did you say to your sister?” 

“Why, I didn’t spare the feelings of little Kitty, nor her 
doting suitor’s nyther, and that I can tell you! I talked to 
little Kitty like a father and mother, both; I told her well 
what a voung traitress she was a-planning to be; and how 
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she was fooling herself worse than she was deceiving her 
old beau, who had got into the whit-leather age, and would 
be sartin’ sure to live twenty-five or thirty years longer, till 
she would be an old woman herself and I so frightened 
her, by telling her the plain truth in the plainest words, 
that she shrunk from seeing her old lover any more, and 
begged me to send him about his business. And I did, 
too, ‘with a fleain his ear,’ as the saying is; for Lrepeated 
to him every word as little Kitty had said to me, as a warn- 
ing to him for the futur’ not to go tempting any more 
young girls to marry him for his money and then wish 
him dead for the enjoyment of it.’’ 

*‘T hope it did him good.’’ 

“Why, Hannah, he went right straight home, and that 
same day married his fat, middle-aged housekeeper, who 
to tell the solemn truth, he ought to have married twenty 
years before! Andas for little Kitty, thank Heaven! she 
was soon sought as a wife by a handsome young fellow, 
who was suitable to her in every way, and who really did 
love her and win her love; and they were married and 
went to Californy, as I told you. Well, after I was left 
alone, the neighboring small farmers with unprovided 
daughters, seeing how comfortable I was fixed, would 
often say to me—‘Gray, you ought to marry.’ ‘Gray, 
why don’t you marry?’ “Gray, your nice little place only 
needs one thing to make it perfect, a nice little wife.’ 
‘Why don’t you drop in to see the girls some evening. 
Gray? They would always be glad to see you.’ And all 
that. I understood it all, Hannah, my dear; but I didn’t 
want any young girls who would marry me only for a 
home. And, besides, the Lord knows I never thought of 
any woman, young or old, except yourself, who was my 
first love and my only one, and whose whole life was 
mixed up with my own, as close as ever warp and woof 
was woven in your webs, Hannah.’’ 

“You have been more faithful to me than I deserved, 
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Reuben ; but I will try to make you happy,” said Hannah, 
with much emotion. 

“You do make me happy, dear, without trying. And 
now where is Ishmael?” inquired Reuben, who never in 
his own content forgot the welfare of others. 

Ishmael was walking slowly and thoughtfully at seme 
iistance behind them. Reuben called after him: 

“Walk up, my lad. Weare going in to dinner now; we 
dine at noon, you know.” 

Ishmael, who had lingered behind from the motives of 
delicacy that withheld him from intruding on the confi- 
dential conversation of the newly-married pair, now 
quickened his steps and joined them, saying, with a smile: 

“Uncle Reuben, when you advised me not to study for 
a whole month you did not mean to counsel me to rust in 
idleness for four long weeks? I must work, and I wish vou 
would put me to that which will be the most useful to you.” 

“And most benefital to your own health, my boy! 
What wowd you say to fishing? Would that meet your 
wishes ? ” 

“Oh, I should like that very much, if I could really be 
of use in that way, uncle Reuben,” said the youth. 

“Why, of course you could; now I'll tell you what you 
can do; you can go this afternoon with Sam in the sail- 
boat as far down the river as Silver Sands, where he hopes 
to hook some fine rock fish. Would that meet your views?” 

“Exactly,” laughed Ishmael, as his eyes danced with 
che eagerness of youth for the sport. 

They went into the house, where Phillis had prepared 2 
aice dinner, of bacon and sprouts and apple-dumplings, 
which the whole party relished. 

Afterwards, Ishmael started on his first fishing voyage 
with Sam. And though it was a short one, it had for him 
all the charms of novelty added to the excitement of sport, 
wad he enjoyed the excursion excessively. The fishing 
was very successful, and they filled their little boat and got 
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cack home by sunset. At supper Ishmael gave a full ao- 
vount of the expedition and received the hearty congratu- 
Jations of Reuben. And thus ended the holiday of their 
lirst day at home. 

The next morning Reuben Gray went into the fields tc 
resume his oversight of his employer’s estate. 

Hannah turned in to housework, and had all the furni- 
éure she had brought from the hill-hut moved into the 
cottage and arranged in the empty rooms up-stairs. 

Ishmael, forbidden to study, employed himself in use- 
{nl manual labor in the garden and the fields. 

And thus in cheerful industry passed the early days of 
spring, 


CHAPTER XXXVITITI. 


ISHMAEL’S STRUGGLES. 


Yet must my brow be paler! I have vowed 

To clip it with the crown, that shall not fade 

When it is faded. Not in vain ye ery, 

Oh glorious voices, that survive the tongue 

From whence was drawn your separate sovereignty, 
For I would stand beside you!—H. B. Brownine. 


SHMAEZL continued his work, yet resumed his studies, 

He managed to do beth in this way—all the forenoon 

he delved in the garden; all the afternoon he went over 

the chaotic account-books of Reuben Gray, to bring them 

into order; and all the evening he studied in his own 

room. He kept up his Greek and Latin. And he read 
law! 

No time to dream of Claudia now. 

One of the wisest of our modern philosophers says that 
we are sure to meet with the right book at the right time. 
Now whether it were chance, fate, or Providence that filled 
the scanty shelves of the old escritoire with a few law-books, 
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is not known; but it is certain that their presence there 
decided the career of Ishmael Worth. 

As a young babe, whose sole object in life is to feed, 
pops everything it can get hold of into its mouth, so this 
youthful aspirant, whose master-passion was the love of 
learning, read everything he could lay his hands op. 
Prompted by that intellectual curiosity which ever stimu- 
lated him to examine every subject tha* ‘ell under his 
notice, Ishmael locked into the law-books. They were 
mere text-books, probably the discarded property of some 
young student of the Mervin family, who had never got 
beyond the rudiments of the profession; but had abar~ 
doned it as a “dry study.” 

Ishmael did not find it so, however. The same ardent 
soul, strong mind and bright spirit that had found dry 
history ” an inspiring heroic poem, “dry grammar” a 
beautiful analysis of language, now found “dry law ” the 
intensely interesting science of human justice. Ishmael 
read diligently, for the love of his subject !—at first it was 
only for the love of his subject, but after a few weeks of 
study he began to read with a fixed purpose—to become a 
lawyer. Of course Ishmael Worth was no longer uncon- 
scious of his own great intellectual power; he had meas- 
ured himself with the best educated youth of the highest 
rank, and he had found himself in mental strength their 
master. So when he resolved to become a lawyer, he felt 
a just confidence that he should make .a very able one. 
Of course, with his clear perceptions and profound reflec: 
tions he saw all the great difficulties in his way; but they 
did not dismay him. His writ wasas strong as his INTEL- 
uEcT, and he knew that, combined, they would work 
wonders, almost miracles. 

Indeed, without strength of will, intellect is of very little 
effect; ‘or if intellect is the eye of the soul, will is the 
hand; .ntellect is wisdom, but will is power; intellect may 
be the monarch, but will ts the executive minister. How 
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ofter, we see men of the finest intellect fail in life through 
weakness of will! How often also we see men of very 
moderate intellect succeed through strength of will! 

In Ishmael Worth intellect and will were equally strong. 
And when in that poor chamber he set himself down to 
study law, upon his own account, with the resolution to 
master the profession and to distinguish himself in it, he 
did so with the full consciousness of the magnitude of the 
object and of his own power to attain it. Day after day, 
he worked hard, night after night he studied diligently. 

ishmael did not think this a hardship; he did not mur- 
mur over his poverty, privations and toil; no, for his own 
bright and beautiful spirit turned everything to light and 
loveliness. He did not, indeed, in the pride of the Phari- 
see, thank God that he was not as other men; but he did 
feel too deeply grateful for the intellectual power bestowed 
upon him, to murmur at the circumstances that made it 
so difficult to cultivate that glorious gift. 

One afternoon, while they were all at tea, Reuben Gray 
said: 

“ Now, Ishmael, my lad, Hannah and me are going over 
to spend the evening at Brown’s, who is overseer at Rushy 
Shore; and you might’s well go with us; there’s a nice lot 
o’ gals there. What do you say?” 

“Thank you, uncle Reuben, but I wish to read this even- 
ing,” said the youth. 

“Now, Ishmael, what for should you slave yourself to 
death ?” 

“T don’t, uncle. I work hard, it is true; but then, you 
know, youth is the time for work, and besides I like it,” 
said the young fellow, cheerfully. 

“Well, but after hoeing and weeding and raking and 
vlanting in the garden all the morning, and bothering your 
brains over them distracting ’count books all the afternoon, 
what's the good of your going and voring over them stupid 
books all the evening?” 
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“You will see the good of it some of these days, uncle 
Reuben,” laughed Ishmael. 

“You will wear yourself out before that day comes, my 
boy, if you are not careful,” answered Reuben. 

“T always'said the fetchéd books would be his ruin, anc 
now I| know it,” put in Hannah. 

Ishmael laughed good-humorecly ; but Reuben sighed. 

“Tshmael, my lad,” he said, “if you must read, do, 
pray, read in the forenoon, instead of working in the 
garden.” 

“ But what will become of the garden?” inquired Ish- 
mael, with gravity. 

“Oh, I can put one of the nigger-boys into it.” 

“And have to pay for his time and not have the work 
half done at last.” 

“Well, [had rather it be so, than you should slave your- 
self to death.” 

“Oh, but Ido not slave myself to death! I like to work 
in the garden, and I am never happier than when I am 
engaged there; the garden is beautiful, and the care of it 
is a great pleasure as well as a great benefit to me; it gives 
me all the out-door exercise and recreation that I require 
to enable me to sit at my writing or reading all the rest of 
the day.” 

“Ah, Ishmael, my lad, who would think work was rec- 
reation except you? Butit is your goodness of heart that 
turns every duty into a delight,” said Reuben Gray; and 
he was not very far from the truth. 

“Tt is his obstinacy as keeps him everlasting a-working 
himself to death! Reuben Gray, Ishmael Worth is one 
of the obstinatest boys that ever you set your eyes on! 
Ife has been obstinate ever since he was a baby,” said 
Hannah, angrily. And her mind reverted to that old time 
when the infant Ishmael would live in defiance of every- 
body. 

“T do believe as Ishmael would be as firm as a rock in 
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a good cause; but I don’t believe that he could be obstinat< 
na bad one,” said Reuben, decidedly. 

“Yes, he could! else why does he persist in staying 
home this evening when we want him to go with us?’ 
complained Hannah. 

Now, strength of will is not necessarily self-will. Firme 
ness of purpose is not always implacability. The strong 
need not be violent in order to prove their strength. And 
Ishmael, firmly resolved as he was to devote every hour 
of his leisure to study, knew very well when to make an 
exception to his rule, and sacrifice his inclinations to his 
duty. So he answered: 

“Aunt Hannah, if you really desire me to go with you, 
I will do so of course.” 

“T want you to go because I think you stick too close 
to your books, you stubborn fellow; and because I know 
you haven’t been out anywhere for the last two months; 
and because I believe it would do you good to go,” said 
Mrs. Gray. 

“All right, aunt Hannah. I will run up-stairs and 
dress,” laughed Ishmael, leaving the tea-table. 

“And be sure you put on your gold watch and chain, 
called out Hannah. 

Hannah also arose and went to her room to change hee 
plain brown calico gown for a fine black silk dress and 
mantle that had been Reuben Gray’s nuptial present to 
her, and a straw bonnet trimmed with blue. 

In a few minutes Ishmael, neatly attired, joined her in 
the parlor. 

“Have you put on your watch, Ishmael?” 

“Yes, aunt Hannah; but I am wearing it on a guard. 
{ don’t like to wear the chain; it is too showy for my 
zircumstances. You wear it, aunt Hannah; and always 
wear it when you go out; it looks really beautiful over 
your black silk dress,” said Ishmael, as he put the chain 
around Mrs. Gray’s neck and contemplated the effect. 
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“What a good boy you are!” said Hannah; but she 
would not have been a woman if she had not been pleased 
with the decoration. 

Reuben Gray came in, arrayed in his Sunday suit, and 
smiled to see how splendid Hannah was, and then draw: 
ing his wife’s arm proudly within his own, and cx‘ling 
Ishmael to accompany them, set off to walk a mile farther 
up the river and spend a festive evening with his brother 
overseer. They had a pleasant afternoon stroll along the 
pebbly beach of the broad waters. They sauntered at 
their leisure, watching the ships sail up or down the 
river; looking at the sea-fowl dart up from the reeds and 
float far away; glancing at the little fish leapiag up and 
disappearing in the waves; and pausing once in a while 
to pick up a pretty shell or stone; and so at last they 
reached the cottage of the overseer Brown, which stood just 
upon the point of a little promontory that jutted out into 
the river. 

They spent a social evening with the overseer and his 
wife and their half a dozen buxom boys and girls. And 
about ten o’clock they walked home by starlight. 

Twice a week Reuben Gray went up the river to a lit- 
tle water-side hamlet called Shelton to meet the mail. 
Reuben’s only correspondent. was his master, who wrote 
occasionally to make inquiries or to give orders. The day 
after his evening out was the regular day for Reuben te 
go to the post-office. 

So immediately after breakfast, Reuben mounted the 
white cob which he usually rode, and set out for Shelton. 

He was gone about two hours, and returned with a most 
perplexed countenance. Now “the master’s” correspond- 
ence had always been a great bother to Reuben. It took 
him a long time to spell out the letters and a longer time 
to indite the answers. So the arrival of a letter was 
always sure to unsettle him for a day or two. Still that 
fact did not account fov the great disturbance of mind 
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in ech se reached home aid entered the family sitting- 
roo. 

“What's the matter, Reuben? Any bad news?” anx- 
iously inquired Hannah. 

“ N-n-o, not exactly bad news; but a very bad bother,” 
. Said Gray, sitting down in the big arm-chair and wiping 
the perspiration from his heated face. 

“What is it, Reuben?” pursued Hannah. 

“Where's Ishmael?” inquired Gray, withovt attempting 
tc answer her question. 

“ Working in the garden, of course. But why can’t you 
tell me what’s the matter? ” 

“ Botheration is the matter, Hannah, my dear. Just go 
call Ishmael to me.” 
‘ Hannah left the house to comply with his request, and 
Reuben sat and wiped his face, and pondered over his 
perplexities. Reuben had lately grown to rely very much 
upon Ishmael’s judgment, and to appeal to him in all his 
difficuities. So he looked up in hope and confidence as 
the youth entered with Hannah. 

“What is it, uncle Reuben?” inquired the boy, cheer- 
fully. 

“The biggest botheration as ever was, Ishmael, my lad!” 
answered Gray. 

“Well, take a mug of cool cider to refresh yourself, and 
then tell me all about it,” said Ishmael. 

Hannah ran and brought the invigorating drink, and 
after quaffing it, Gray drew a long breath, and said: 

“Why, I’ve got the botherationest letter from the judge 
as ever was. He says how he has sent down a lot of 
books, as will be landed at our landing by the schooner 
Canvas Back, Capt’n Miller; and wants me to take the 
cart and go and receive them, and carry them up to the 
house, and ask the housekeeper for the keys of the 
liber-airy and put them in there—” said Reuben, pausing 
for breath. 
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“Why, that is not much bother, uncle Reuben. Let me 
go and get the books for you,” smiled Ishmael. 

“Taw, it ain’t that; for I don’t s’pose it’s much more 
trouble to cart books than it is to cart bricks. Yeu didn’t 
hear me out: After I have got the botheration things inte 
the liber-airy, he wants me to unpack them, and also take 
down the books as is there already, and put the whole lot 
on ’em in the middle of the floor, and then pick ’em out 
and ’range ’em all in separate lots, like one would sort 
vegetables for market, and put each sort all together on 2 
different shelf, and then write all their names in a book, 
all regular and in exact order! There, now, that’s the 
work as the judge has cut out for me, as well ss I cau 
make out his meaning from his hard words and crabbed 
hand; and I no more fit to do it nor I am ta write a 
sarmon, or to build a ship; and if that ain’t enough 
to bother a man’s brains I don’t know what ‘s, that’s 
all’ 

“ But it is no part of your duty as overseer to ¢ct as his 
librarian,” said Ishmael. 

“T know it ain’t; but, you see, the judge he pays me 
liberal, and he gives me a fustrate house and garden, and 
the liberty of his own orchards and vineyards, and a great 
many other privileges besides, und he expects me to ’com- 
modate him in turn by doing of little things as isn’t exactly 
in the line of my duty,” answered Gray. 

“But,” demurred Ishmael, “he ought to have known 
that you were not precisely fitted for this new task he hag 
set you.” 

“Well, my lad, he didn’t; ’cause, you see, the gals as I 
edicatot, you know, they did everything for me as required 
larning, like writing letters and keeping ’counts; and as 
for little Kitty, she used to do them beautiful, for Kitty 
was real clever; and I do s’pose the judge took it for 
granted as the work was all my own, and so he thinks I 
ean do this job too. Now, if the parish schoo! wa’n* 
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broke up for the holidays, I might get the schoolmaster to 
do it for me and pay him for it; but, you see, he is gone 
North to visit his mother and he won’t be back until Sep- 
tember, so the mischief knows what I shall do. I thought 
[Td just ask your advice, Ishmael, because you have got « 
_ wonderful head of your own.” 

“Thank you, uncle Reuben. Don’t you be the least 
listressed. I can do what is reqnired to be dene, and do 
it in a manner that shall give satisfaction to your em- 
ployer,” said’ Ishmael, confidently. 

“You! you, my boy! could you do that everlasting big 
botheration of a job?” 

“Yes, and do it well, I hope.” 

“Why, I don’t believe the prorrssor himse! eould!” 
exclaimed Gray, in incredulous astonishment. 

“Nor I, either,” laughed Ishmael, “but I know that I 
can.” 

“But, my boy, it is such a task!” 

“T should like it, of all things, uncle Reuben! You 
could not give me a greater treat than the privilege of over- 
hauling all those books and putting them in order and 
making the catalogue,” said the youth, eagerly. 

And besides he was going to Claudia’s house! 

Reuben looked more and more astonished as Ishmael 
went on; but Hannah spoke up: 

“You may believe him, Reuben! He is book-mad; and 
it is my opinion, that when he gets into that musty old 
library, amniong the dusty books, he will fancy himseif in 
Heaven.” 

Reuben looked sone the serious face of Hannah to the 
smiling eyes of Ishmael, and inquired, doubtfully : 

“Ts that the truth, my boy?” 

“Something very near it, uncle Reuben,” answered Ish- 
roael. 

“Very well, my lad,” exc'aimed the greatly relieved 
overseer, gleefully slayring his knees, “very well! as sure 
as you are born, you shall go t» your Heaven.” 
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CHAPTER *¥XXIX. 


ISHMAEL IN TANGYEWOOD. 


into a forest far, they thence htm led 

Where stood the mansion in a pleasart glade, 

With great hills round about envirenéd 

- And mighty woods which did the valley shade, 

And like a stately theatre it made, 

Spreading itself into a spacious plain, 

And in the midst a little river played 

Amongst the pumy stones which seemed t ’plain 

With gentle murmur that his course they did restrain. 
SPENSER. 


le next morning Ishmael Worth went down to th: 

shore, carrying a spy-glass to look out for the “ Can- 
yas Back.” There was no certainty about the passing ot 
these little sailing packets; a dead calm or a head wind 
might delay them for days and even weeks; but on this 
occasion there was no disappointment, and no delay, the 
wind had been fair and tbe little schooner was seen flying 
before it up the river. Ishmael seated himself upon the 
shore and drew a book from his pocket to study while he 
waited for the arrival of the schooner. In less than an 
hour she dropped anchor opposite the landing, and sent 
off a large boat laden with boxes, and rowed by four stout 
seamen. As they reached the sands Ishmael blew a horn 
to warn Reuben Gray of their arrival. 

Three or four times the boat went back and forth be- 
tween the schooner and the shore, each time bringing a 
‘heavy load. By the time the last load was brought and 
deposited upon the beach, Reuben Gray arrived at the spot 
with his team. The sailors received a small gratuity from 
Gray and returned to the schooner, which immediately 
raised anchor and continued her way up the river. 

Ishmael, Reuben and Sam, the teamster, loaded the 
wagon with the boxes and set out for Tanglewood, Ser 
driving the team, Ishmael and Reuben walking beside 1. 
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Through all the fertile and highly cultivated fields that 
lay along the banks of the river they went, until they 
reached the borders of the forest, where Reuben’s cottage 
stood. They did not pause here, but passed it and entered 
the forest. What a forest it was! They had scarcely 
entered it, when they became so buried in shade that they 
might have imagined themselves a thousand miles deep 
in some primeval wilderness, where never the foot of man 
had trod. The road along which they went was grass- 
grown. The trees, which grew to an enormous size and 
gigantic height, interwove their branches thickly overhead 
Sometimes these branches intermingled so low that they 
grazed the top of the wagon as it passed, while men and 
horses had to bow their heads. 

*“Why isn’t this road cleared, uncle Reuben?’’ inquired 
Ishmael. 

“*Because it is as much as aman’s place is worth to 
touch a tree in this forest, Ishmael,’’ replied Reuben. 

‘But why is that? The near branches of these trees 
need lopping away from the roadside; we can scarcely get 
along.’’ 

“T know it, Ishmael; but the judge won’t havea tree in 
Tanglewood so much as touched; it is his crotchet.”’ 

“True, for you, Marse Gray,’’ spoke up Sam; “‘last time 
I trimmed away the branches from the sides of this here 
road, ole marse threatened if I cut off so much as a twig 
from one of the trees again he’d take off a joint of one of 
my fingers to see how I’d like to be ‘trimmed,’ he said.’”’ 

Ishmael laughed and remarked: 

“‘But the road will soon be closed unless the trees are 
cut away.’’ 

“Sartin it will; but he don’t care for consequences; he 
will have his way; that’s the reason why he never could 
keep any overseer but me; there was always such a row 
about the trees and things, as he always swore they should 
grow as they had a mind to, in spite of all the overseers 
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in the world. I let him have his own will; it’s none of my 
business to contradict him,” said Reuben. 

“But what will you do when the road closes, how will 
you manage to get heavy boxes up to the house?” laughed 
Ishmael. 

“Wheel ’em up in the hand-barrow, | s’pose, and if th< 
road gets too narrow for that, unpack ‘em and let the nig 
gers tote the parcels up piece-meal.” 

Thicker and thicker grew the trees as they penetrated 
deeper into the forest; more obstructed and difficult be- 
eame the road. Suddenly, without an instant’s warning, 
they came upon the house, a huge, square building of 
gray stone, so overgrown with moss, ivy, and creeping 
vines that scarcely a glimpse of the wall could be seen. 
Its colors, therefore, blended so well with the forest trees 
that grew thickly and closely around it, that one could 
scarcely suspect the existence of a building there. 

“ Here we are,” said Reuben, while Sam dismounted and 
began to take off the boxes. 

The front door opened and a fat negro woman, appar- 
ently startled by the arrival of the wagon, made her ap- 
pearance, asking: 

“What de debbil all dis, chillun? ” 

“Here are some books that are to be put into the 
library, aunt Katie, and this young man is to unpack and 
arrange them,” answered the overseer. 

“ More books: my Hebbinly Lord, what ole marse want 
wid more books, when he nebber here to read dem he has 
got?” exclaimed the fat woman, raising her hands in 
dismay. 

“'That is none of our business, Katie! What we are to 
do is to obey orders; so, if you please, let us have the 
keys,” replied Gray. 

The woman disappeared within the house and remained 
wbsent for a few minutes, during which the men lifted the 
boxes from the wagon, 
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By the time they had set down the last one Katie re- 
appeared with her heavy bunch of keys and beckoned 
them to follow her. 

Ishmael obeyed, by shouldering a small box and enter- 
ing the house, while Reuben Gray and Sam took up a 
heavy one between them and came after. 

It was a noble old hall, with its walls hung with family 
pictures and rusty arms and trophies of the chase; with 
doors opening on each side into spacious apartments ; and 
with a broad staircase ascending from the centre. 

The fat old negro housekeeper, waddling along before 
the men, led them to the back of the hall, and opened a 
door on the right, admitting them into the library of 
Tanglewood. 

Here the men set down the boxes. And when they had 
brought them all in, and Sam, under the direction of Gray, 
had forced off all the tops, laying the contents bare to 
view, the latter said: 

“Now then, Ishmael, we will leave you to go to work 
and unpack; but don’t you get so interested in the work 
as to disremember dinner time at one o’clock precisely ; 
and be sure you are punctual; because we’ve got veal and 
spinnidge.” 

“Thank you, uncle Reuben, I will not keep you waiting,’ 
replied the youth. 

Gray and his assistant departed, and Ishmael was left 
alone with the wealth of books around him. 


’ 
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CHAPTER XL. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Round the room are shelves of dainty lore, 

And rich old pictures hang upon the walls, 

Where the slant light falls on them; and ¥ ought gems, 
Medallions, rate mosaics and antiques 

From Hereulaneum, the niches fill; 

And on a table of enamel wrought 

With a lost artin I[taiy, do lie 

Prints of fair women and engravings rare..-N. P. WILLIS. 


T was a noble room; four Jofty windows—two on exch 
side—admitted abundance of light and air; at one end 
was a marble chimney-piece, over which hung a fine pic- 
ture of Christ disputing with the doctors in the temple; 
on each side of this chimney-piece were glass cases filled 
with rare shells, minerals and other cttviosities ; all the re- 
maining spaces along the walls and between the windows 
were filled up with book-cases; various writing-tables, 
reading-stands and easy-chairs occupied the centre of the 
floor. 

After a curious glance at this scene, Ishmael rent to 
work at unpacking the boxes. -He found his task much 
easier than he had expected to find it. Each box contained 
one particular set of books. On the top of one of the boxes 
he found a large .strong blank folic, entitled —* Library 
Catalogue.” 


Ishmael took this book and sat down at one of the tables 
and divided it into twelve portions, writing over each por: 
tion the name of the subject to which he proposed to de- 
vote it, as “Theology,” “ Physics,” “ Jurisprudence,” ete. 
The last portion he headed “ Miscellancous.” Next he 
flivided the empty shelves into similar compartments, and 
headed each with the corresponding names. Then he 
hegan to make a list of the books, taking one set at a time 
writing their names in their proper portion of the cata 
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logue and then arranging them in their proper compart: 
ment of the library. 

Ishmael had just got through with “Theology,” and was 
about to begin to arrange the next set of bocks in rotation, 
when he bethought himself to look at the timepiece, and 
. seeing that it was after twelve, he hurried back to Wood. 
side tu keep his appointment with Reuben. 

But he returned in the afternoon and recommenced 
work ; and not only on this day, but for several succeeding 
days, Ishmael toiled cheerfully at this task. To arrange 
all these books in perfect order and neatness was to Ish- 
mael a labor of real love; and so when one Saturday after- 
noon he had completed his task, it was with a feeling half 
of satisfaction at the results of his labor, half of regret a 
Inaving the scene of it, that he locked up the library, 
returned the key to aunt Katie, and took leave of Tangle- 
~wood, 

Walking home through the forest that evening, Ishmae! 
thought well over his future prospects. He had read and 
mastered all those text-books of law that he had found in 
the old escritoire of his bed-room; and now he wanted 
more advanced books on the same subject. Such books 
he had seen in the library at Tanglewood; and he had 
been sorely tempted to linger as long as possible there for 
the sake of reading them: but honest and true in thought 
and act, he resisted the temptation to appropriate the usc 
of the books, or the time that he felt was not his own. 

On this evening, therefore, ne meditated upon the mea). 
of obtaining the books that he wanted. He was now abou! 
eighteen years of age, highly gifted in physical beauty and 
in moral and intellectual excellence; but he was still as 
poor as poverty could make him. He worked hard, much 
harder than many who earned liberal salaries; but he 
earned nothing, absolutely nothing, beyond his board and 
elothing. 

This state of things he felt must not continue longer. It 
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was now nearly nine months since he had left Mr. Middle 
ton’s school, and there was no chance of his ever entering 
another; so now he felt he must turn the education he had 
received to some better account than merely keeping Reu- 
ben Gray’s farm books; that he must earn something tc 
support himself and to enable him to go on with his lay 
studies ; and he must earn this “something ” in this neigh: 
borhood, too; for the idea of leaving poor Reuben with Lo 
one to keep his accounts neyer entered the unselfish mind 
of Ishmael. 

Various plans of action as to how he should contrive 
to support himself and pursue his studies without leay- 
ing the neighborhood suggested themselves to Ishmael. 
Among the rest, he thought of opening a country schoul. 
True, he was. very young, too young for so responsible a 
vost; but in every other respect, except that of age, he was 
admirably well qualified for the duty. While he was still 
meditating upon this subject, he unexpectedly reached 
the end of his walk and the gate of the cottage. 

Reuben and Hannah were standing at the gate. Reu- 
ben’s left arm was around Hannah, and his right hand 
held an open letter, over which both their heads were 
bent. Hannah was helping poor Reuben to spell out its 
contents. 

Ishmael smiled as he greeted them, smiled with his eyes 
only, as if his sweet bright spirit had looked out in love 
upon them; and thu’ it was that Ishmael always met his 
friends. 

“Glad you’ve come home so soon, Ishmael—glad as 
ever [can be! Here’s another rum go, as ever was!” said 
Gray, looking up from his letter. 

“What is it, uncle Reuben? ” 

“Why, it’s a sort of notice from the judge. Pears like 
he’s gin up his v’y’ge to forrin parts; and ‘stead of gwine 
out yonder for two or three years, he and Miss Merlin be 
coming down here to spend the summer—leastways, what's 
ieft of it,” said Gray. 
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Ishmael’s face flushed crimson, and then went deadly 
white, as he reeled and leant against the fence for support. 
Much as he had struggled to conquer his wild passion for 
the beautiful and high-born heiress—often as he had char- 
acterized it as mere boyish folly, or moon-struck madness 
—closely as he had applied himself to study in the hope 
of curing his mania—he was overwhelmed by the sudden 
announcement of her expected return—overwhelmed by a 
shock of equally-blended joy and pain—joy at the pros- 
pect of soon meeting her, pain at the thought of the 
impassable gulf that yawned between them—‘‘so near 
and yet so far!’’ ‘ 

His extreme agitation was not observed by either 
Reuben or Hannah, whose heads were again bent over 
the puzzling letter. While he was still in that half- 
stunned, half-excited and wholly-confused state of feeling, 
Reuben went slowly on with his explanations: 

‘Pears like the judge have got another gov’ment 
*pointment, or some sich thing, as will keep him here in 
his natyve land; so he and Miss Claudia, they be a-com- 
ing down here to stop till the meeting of Congress in 


Washington. So he orders me to tell Katie to get the 


house ready to receive them, by the first of next week; 
and law! thisis Saturday! lLeastways, that is all me 
and Hannah can make out’n this here letter, Ishmael ; 
but you take it and read it yourself,’’ said Gray, putting 
the missive into Ishmael’s hands. 

With a great effort to recover his self-possession, 
Ishmael took the letter and read it aloud. 

It proved to be just what Reuben and Hannah had 
made of it, but Ishmael’s clear reading rendered the 
orders much plainer. 

‘Now, if old Katie won’t have to turn her fat body 
round a little faster than she often does, I don’t know 
nothing!’ exclaimed Gray, when Ishmael had finished 


the reading.° 
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“T will go up myself this evening and help her,’’ said 
Hannah, kindly. 

“No, you won’t, neither, my dear! Old Katie has lots 
of young maid servants to help her, and she’s as jealous 
as a pet cat of all interference with her affairs. But we 
will walk over after tea and let her know what’s up,’’ said 
Gray. 

After tea, accordingly, Reuben, Hannah and Ishmael 
took a pleasant evening stroll through the forest to Tangle- 
wood, and told Katie what was at hand. 

‘‘And you'll have to stir round, old woman, and that I 
tell ydu, for this is Saturday night, and they may be here 
on Monday evening,’ said Gray. 

‘‘Law, Marse Reuben, you needn’t tell me nuffin ’tall 
*bout Marse Judge Merlin! I knows his ways too well I 
been too long use to his popping down on us, unexpected, 
like the Day of Judgment, for me to be unprepared! ‘The 
house is all in fust-rate order; only wantin’ fires to be 
kindled to correct de damp, and windows to be opened to 
air de rooms; and time ‘nuff for dat o’ Monday,’ grinned 
old Katie, taking things easy. 

““Very well, only you see to it! Come, Hannah, let us 
go home,’’ said Gray. 

“But, uncle Reuben, have you no directions for the 
coachman to take the carriage and go and meet the judge 
at the landing ?’’ inquired Ishmael. 

““No, my lad. The judge never comes down by any of 
these little sailing packets as pass here. He allers comes 
by the steamboat to Baymouth, and then from there to 
here by land.’’ 

“Then had you not better send the carriage to Bay- 
mouth immediately, that it may be there in time to meet 
him? It will be more comfortable for the judge and— 
and Miss—and his daughter to travel in their own easy 
carriage than in those rough village hacks. ’’ 

“Well, now, Ishmael, that’s a rale good idee, and T’ll 
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fortow it, and the judge will thank you for it. If he’d 
took a thought, you see, he’d a gin me the order to do just 
that thing. But law! he’s so took up along of public 
affairs, as he never thinks cf his private comfort, though 
he is always pleased as possible when anybody thinks of it 
fer him.” 

“ Then, uncle Reuben, had you not better start Sam with 
she carriage this evening? It is a very clear night, the 
roads are excellent, and the horses are fresh ; so he could 
easily reach Baymouth by sunrise, and put up at the 
*Planter’s Rest,’ for Sunday, and wait there for the 
boat.” 

“Yes, Ishmael, I think I had better do so; we'll go 
home now directly and start Sam. He’ll be pleased to 
death! If there’s anything that nigger likes it’s a journey, 
particular through the cool of the night; but he'll sleep 
all day to-morrow to make up for his lost rest,” returned 
Reuben, as they <!! turned to walk back to the cottage. 

Sam was found loitering near the front gate. When 
told what he was to do, he grinned and started with alac- 
rity to put the horses to the carriage and prepare the horse 
feed to take along with him. 

And meanwhile Hannah packed a hamper full of food 
and drink to solace the traveller on his night journey. 

In half an hour from his first notice to go, Sam drove 
the carriage up to the cottage gate, received his hamper of 
provisions and his final orders, and departed. 

Hannah and Reuben, leaning over the gate, watched 
him out of sight, and then sat down in front of their cot- 
tage door, to enjoy the coolness of the summer evening, 
and talk of the judge’s expected arrival. 

Ishmael went up to his room, lighted his candle, and 
sat down to try to compose his agitated heart and apply 
his mind to study. But in vain; his eyes wandered over 
the pages of his book; his mind could not take in the 
meaning. The thought of Claudia filled his whole soul, 
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absorbed his every faculty to the exclusion of every othet 
idea. 

“Oh, this will never, never do! It is weakness, folly, 
madness! What have I to do with Miss Merlin that she 
takes possession of my whole being in this manner! I 
must, I wit conquer this passion!” he exclaimed, at last, 
starting up, throwing aside his book, and pacing the floor 

“Yes, with the Lord’s help, I writ overcome this infat 
uation!” he repeated, as he paused in his hasty walk, 
bewed his head, and folded his hands in prayer to God 
for deliverance from the power of inordinate and vain 
affections. 

‘This done, he returned to his studies with more success. 
And long after he heard Hannah and Reuben re-enter tha 
cottage and retire to their room, he continued to sit up 
and read. He read on perseveringly, until he had wearied 
himself out enough to be able to sleep. And his last resi 

Iuticn on seeking his bed was: 
© By the Lord’s help I will conquer this passion! Y wif] 
combat it with prayer, and study, and work!” 
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CHAPTER XUL 
CLAUDIA. 


But she in those fond feelings had no share; 
Her sighs were nct for him; to ler he was 
Even as a brother; but no more; ’twas much, 
For brotherless she was save in the name 
Her girlish friendship had bestowed on him; 
Herself the solitary scion left 

Of a time-honored race.—ByRON’s DREAM. 


| acieaaes applied himself diligently to active out-door 
work during the morning and to study during the 
evening hours. 

Thus several days passed. Nothing was heard from 
Sam, the carriage or the judge. 

Reuben Gray expressed great anxicty—not upon ac 
count of the judge, or Miss Merlin, who, he averred, were 
both capable of taking care of themselves and each other, 
but upon account of Sam and his valuable charge that he 
feared had in some way or other come to harm. 

Ishmael tried to reassure him by declaring his own 
opinion that all was right, and that Sam was only wait- 
ing at Baymouth for the arrival of his master. 

Reuben Gray only shook his head and predicted all 
sorts of misfortunes. 

But Ishmael’s supposition was proved to be correct, 
when late Wednesday night, or rather—for it was after 
midnight—early Thursday morning, the unusual sound of 
carriage wheels passing the road before the cottage waked 
up all its inmates, and announced to them the arrival of 
the judge and his daughter. 

Reuben Gray started up and hurried on his clothes. 

Ishmael sprang out of bed and looked forth from the 
window. But the carriage without pausing for a moment 
yolled on its way to Tanglewood House, 
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The startled sleepers finding their services not required 
returned to bed again. 

Early that morning, while the family were at the break- 
fast table, Sam made his appearance and formally an 
nounced the arrival of the judge and Miss Merlin a 
‘Tanglewood, 

“How long did you have to wait for them at Bay 
mouth ?” inquired Reuben Gray. 

“Not a hour, sar. I arrove about sunrise at the 
‘Planter’s’ j cst as the ‘Powhatan’ was a steaming up to 
the wharf; and so I druv on to de wharf to see if de judge 
and his darter was a-board, and sure nuff dere dey was! 
And mightily ’stonished was dey to see me and de car- 
riage and de horses; and mightily pleased, too. So de 
judge he put his darter inter de inside, while I piled on 
de luggage a-hind and a-top; and so we goes back 
de ‘Planters,’” said Sam. 

“But what kept you so long at Baymouth? ” 

“Why, law bless you, de judge, he had wisits to pay in 
de neighborhood; and having of me an’ de carriage dere 
made it all de more conyenienter. O’ Monday we went 
over to a place called de Burrow and dined long of one 
Marse Commodore Burghe; and o’ Tuesday we went and 
dined at Brudenell Hall with young Mr. Herman Brude 
nell,” 

At this name Hannah started and turned pale; but 
almost immediately recovered her composure. 

Sam continued : 


“And 0’ Wednesday, that is yesterday morning afrly, we 
started for home. We laid by during the heat of the day 
at Horse-head, and started again late in de arternoon; dat 
made it one o’clock when we arrove at home last night, or 
leastways this morning.” 

¢ \7 = ce 4 TT 

‘Well, and what brought you down here? Has the 
Judge sent any message to me?” 

“ 7 

Yes, he have; he want you to come right up to de 
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house and fetch de farm books, so he can see how the 
counts stands.” 

“Very well; they’re all right!” said Reuben, confidently, 
as he arose from the table, put on his hat, took two 
account-books from the shelf, and went out followed by 
Sam. 
Ishmael as usual went into the garden to work, and tried 
to keep his thoughts from dwelling upon Claudia. 

At dinner-time Gray returned, and Ishmael met him at 
the table. And Gray could talk of nothing but the im- 
provement, beauty, and the grace of Miss Merlin. 

“She is just too beautiful for this world, Hannah,” he 
concluded, after having exhausted all his powers of descrip- 
tion upon his subject. 

After dinner Ishmael went up-stairs to his books, and 
Hannah took advantage of his absence to say to Gray: 

“Reuben, I wish you would never mention Miss Claudia 
Merlin’s name before Ishmael.” 

“Law! why?” inquired Gray. 

“ Because I want him to forget her.” 

“But why so?” 

“Oh, Reuben, how dull you are! Well, if I must tels 
you, he likes her.” 

“Well, so do I! and so do every one!” said hones¢ 
Reuben. 

“ But he likes her too well! he loves her, Reuben!” 

“What!! Ishmael love Judge Merlin’s daughter~ 
L-a-w!! Why I should as soon think of falling in love 
with a royal princess!” exclaimed the honest man, in ex- 
treme astonishment. 

“Reuben, hush! I nate to speak of it; but it is true. 
Pray, never let him know that we even suspect this truth ; 
and be careful not to mention her name in his presence. 
T can see that he is struggling to conquer his feelings; but 
ks can never do it while you continue to ding her name 


into his ears foreverlasting.” 
an 
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“D1 pe mum! Ishmael in love with Miss Merlin! 1 
should as soon suspicion him of being in love with the 
Queen of Spain! Good gracious! how angry she’d be if 
she knew it.” 

After this conversation Reuben Gray was very careful te 
avoid all mention of Claudia Merlin in the hearing of Ish- 
mael. 

The month of August »vas drawing to a close. Ishmae! 
had not once set eyes on Claudia, though he had chanced 
to see the judge on horseback at a distance several times. 
ishmael busied himself in. seeking out a room in the 
neighborhood, in which to epen a school on the first ef 
September. He had not as yet succeeded in his object, 
when one day an incident occurred that, as he used it, had 
9 signal effect on his future life. 

It was a rather cool morning, in the latter part of 
August, when the youth, after spending an hour or twe 
a, work in the garden, dressed himself in his best clothes 
and set off to walk to Rushy Shore farm, where he heard 
there was a small school-house ready furnished with rough 
benches and desks, to be had at a low rent. His road lay 
along the high banks of the river, above the sands. He 
had gone about a mile on his way, when he heard the 
sound of carriage wheels behind him, and in a few manutes 
caught a glimpse or an open barouche, drawn by a pair 
of fine, spirited gray horses, as it flashed by him. Quickly 
as the carriage passed, he recognized in the distinguished 
looking young lady seated within it—Claudia !—recognized 
her with an electric shock that thrilled his whole being, 
paralyzed him where he stood and bound him to the spot! 
He gazed after the flying vehicle until it vanished from 
his sight. Then he sank down where he stood and covered 
his face with his hands and strove to calm the rising 
emotion that swelled his bosom. It was minutes before 
he recovered self-possession enough to arise and go en his 
way. 
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In due time he reached the farm—Rushy Shore—where 
fl.e school-house was for rent. It was a plain little log 
hvuse close to the river side and shaded by cedais. It 
hid been built for the use of a poor country master who 
had worn out his life in teaching for small pay the 
humbler class of country children. He rested from his 
earthly labors and the school was without a teacher. Ish- 
mael saw only the overseer of the farm, who informed him 
that he had authority to let the school-room only until 
Christmas, as the whole estate had just been sold and the 
new owner was to take possession at the beginning of the 
new year. 

“Who is the new owner?” inquired Ishmael. 

“Well, sir, his name is Middleton—Mr. James Middl, 
ton, from St. Mary’s County: though I think I did hew: 
as he was first of all from Virginia.” 

“Mr. Middleton! Mr. James Middleton!” exclaimed 
Ishmael, catching his breath for joy. 

“Yes, sir, that is the gentleman; did you happen ‘jw 
know him?” 

“Yes: intimately; he is one of the best end most 
honored friends { have in the world!” said Ishmael 
warmly. 

“Then, sir, maybe he wouldn’t be for turning you out 
of the school-house even when the time we can let it for is 
cpa 

“No, I don’t think he would,” said Ishmael, smiling, as 
ae took his leave and started on his return. He walked 
capidly on his way homeward, thinking of the strange 
destiny that threw him again among the friends of his 
childhood, when he was startled by a sound as of the 
sudden rush of wheels. He raised his head and bp- 
held a fearful sight! Plunging madly towards the very 
brink of the high bank rushed the horses of Claudia’s re- 
turning carriage. The coachman had dropped the reins, 
which were trailing on the ground, sprung from his seat 
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and was left some distance behind. Claudia retained 
hers; holding by the sides of the carriage; but her face 
was white as marble; her eyes were starting from their 
sockets; her teeth were firmly set; her lips drawn back; 
her hat lost and her black hair streaming behind her! 
On rushed the maddened beasts towards the brink of the 
precipice! another moment, and they would have dashed 
clown into certain destruction ! 

Ishmael saw and hurled himself furiously forward be- 
tween the rushing horses and the edge of the precipice, 
seizing the reins as the horses dashed up to him, and 
threw all his strength into the effort to turn them aside 
from their fate. 

He did turn them from the brink of destruction, but 
dlas! alas! as they were suddenly and violently whirled 
around, they threw him down and passed, dragging the 
carriage with them, over his prostrate body ! 

At the same moment some fishermen on the sands 
below, who had seen the impending catastrophe, rushed 
up the bank, headed the maddened horses and succeeded 
in stopping them. 

Then Miss Merlin jumped from the carriage, and ran to 
the side of Ishmael. 

In that instant of deadly peril she had recognized him: 
but all had passed so instantaneously that she had not 
had time to speak, scarcely to breathe. 

Now she kneeled by his side and raised his head. He 
was mangled, bleeding, pallid and insensible. 

“Oh, for the love of God, leave those horses and come 
here, men! Come instantly!” cried Claudia, who with 
trembling hands was seeking on the boy’s face and bosom 
for some signs of life. 

Two of the men remained with the horses, but thres 
rushed to the side of the young lady. 

“Oh, heaven! he fs crushed to death, I fear! He was 
trampled down by the horses, and the whole carriage 
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seemed to have passed over him! Oh, tell me! tell me! 
is he killed? is he quite, quite dead?” cried Claudia, 
breathlessly, wringing her hands in anguish, as she arose 
from her kveeling posture to make room for the men. 

The three got down beside him and began to examine 
his condition. 

“Ts he dead? Oh! is he dead?” cried Claudia. 

“It’s impossible to tell, miss,” answered one of the men, 
sho had his hand on Ishmael’s wrist; “but he hain’t got 
9 pulse.” 

“And his leg is broken, to begin with,” said another, 
wno was busy feeling the poor fellow’s limbs. 

“And I think his ribs be broken, too,” added the third 
man, who had his hand in the boy’s bosom. 

With a piercing scream, Claudia threw herself down on 
the ground, bent over the fallen body, raised the poor, 
ghastly head in her arms, supported it on her bosom, 
snatched a vial of aromatic vinegar from her pocket, and 
began h:stily to bathe the blanched face; her tears falling 
fast as sh? cried: 

“He mast not die! Oh, he shall not die! Oh, God 
have mercy on me, and spare his life! Oh, Saviour of the 
world, save him! Sweet angels in heaven, come to his 
vid! Oh, Yshmael, my brother! my treasure! my own, 
dear boy, co not die! Better I had died than you! 
“ome back! some back to me, my own! my good and 
deautiful boy, come back to me! You are mine!” 

Her tears fe{] like rain; and utterly careless of the eyes 
“gazing in worder upon her, she covered his cold, white 
face with kisses. 

Those warm fears, those thrilling kisses, falling on his 
lifeless face, might have called back the boy’s spirit, had it 
been waiting at the gates of Heaven! 

To Claudia’s unutterable joy, his sensitive features 
quivered, his pale cheeks flushed, his large, blue eyes 
opened, and with a smile of ineffable satisfaction he 
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recognized the face that was bending over him. Then the 
pallid lips trembled and unclosed with the faintly-uttered 
inquiry: 

“You are safe, Miss Merlin?” 

“Quite safe, my own dear boy! but oh! at what a cost 
to you!” she answered, impulsively and fervently. 

He closed his eyes, and while that look of ineffable 
bliss deepened on his face, he murmured some faint words 
that she stooped to catch: 

“T am so happy—so happy 
he breathed. 

“But you shall not die, dear Ishmael! God heard my 
ery and sent you back to me! You shall live!” 

Then turning to the gaping men, she said: 

“Raise him gently, and lay him in the barouche. Stop 
a moment !—I will get in first and arrange the cushions for 
him.” 

And with that she tenderly laid the boy’s head back 
upon the ground, and entered the carriage, and with her 
own hands took all the cushions from the tops of the 
seats, and arranged them so as to make a level bed for the 
hurt boy. Then she placed herself in the back seat, and, 
as they lifted him into the carriage, she took his head and 
shoulders and supported them upon her lap. 

But Ishmael had fainted from the pain of being moved. 
And oh! what a mangled form he seemed, as she held him 
ia her arms upon her bosom, while his broken limbs lay 
out upon the pile of cushions. 

“One of you now take the horses by the head, and lead 
them slowly, by the river road, towards Tanglewood House. 
It is the longest road, but the smoothest,” said Miss 
Merlin. 

Two of the men started to obey this order, saying that 
it might take more than one to manage the horses if they 
should grow restive again. 


“That is very true; besides, you cap relieve each other 


IT could wish to die now!” 


we 
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in leading the horses. And now one of the others must 
run directly to the house of the overseer Gray, and tell 
him what has happened, and direct him to ride off imme- 
diately to Shelton aud fetch Dr. Jarvis to Tanglewood. ’’ 

All three of the remaining men started off zealously 
upon this errand. Meanwhile Sam, the craven coach- 
man, came up with a crestiallen air to the side of the 
carriage, whimpering: 

“*Miss Claudia, I hope nobody was dangerous hurt?’’ 

‘Nobody dangerously hurt? Ishmael Worth is killed 
for aught I know! Keep out my way, you cowardly 
villain!’’ exclaimed Claudia, angrily, for you know the 
heiress was no angel. 

“’Deed and deed, Miss Claudia, I didn’t know what I 
was a-doing of no more than the dead when I jumped 
out’n the b’rouche! ’Clare to my Marster in Heben I 
didn’t!’’ whined Sam. 

“Perhaps not; but keep out of my way!’’ repeated 
Claudia, with her eyes kindling. 

‘But please, miss, mayn’t I drive you home now?’’ 

“What? after nearly breaking my neck, which was 
saved only at the cost of this poor boy’s life, perhaps?’’ 

‘*Please, Miss Claudia, I’ll be careful another time—”’ 

“Careful of your own life!’’ 

‘“Please, miss, let me drive you home this once.’’ 

‘“Not to save your soul!’’ 

‘*But what’ll ole Marse say ?’’cried Sam,in utter dismay. 

“That is your affair. I advise you to keep out of his 
way also! Begone from my sight! Goon, men!’’ finally 
ordered Miss Merlin. 

Sam, more ashamed of himself than ever, slunk away. 

And the fishermen started to lead the horses and car- 
riage towards Tanglewood. 

Meanwhile the messengers despatched by Claudia hur- 
ried on towards Reuben’ Gray’s cottage. But before they 
got in sight of the house they came full upon Reuben, 
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who was mounted on his white cob, and riding as if for ¢ 
wager. 

“Hey! hallo! stop!” cried the foremost man, throwing 
up his arms before the horse, which immediately started 
ond shied. 

“Hush, can’t ye! Don’tstop menow! I’m in a desp’at’ 
hurry! I’m off for the doctor! My wife’s taken bad, and 
may die before I get back!” exclaimed Reuben, with a 
scared visage, as he tried to pass the messengers. 

“Going for the doctor! There’s just where we were 
going to send you! Go as fast as you can, and if your 
wife isn’t very bad indeed, send him first of all to Tangie- 
wood, where he is wanted immediately.” 

“Who is ill there ?” inquired Reuben, anxiously. 

“Nobody! but your nephew has heen knovwed down 
and trampled nearly to death while stopping Iviss Merlin’s 
horses that were running away with her.” 

“Tshmael hurt! Good gracious! there’s nothing but 
trouble in this world! Where is the-poor lad?” 

“Miss Merlin has taken him to Tanglewood, The 
loetor is wanted there.” 

“Tl send him as soon as ever I can: but I must get hina 
‘o Hannah first! Imust indeed!” And with that Reubeu 
put whip to his horse and rode away; but in a momené 
he wheeled again and rode back to the fisherman, saying . 

“Hallo, Simpson! are you going past our place?” 

“Yes,” replied the man. 

“Well, then, mind and don’t breathe a word about Ish- 
mael’s accident to Hannah, or to anybody about the place 
as might tell her; because she’s very ill, and the shock 
might be her death, you know,” said Reuben, anxiously. 

“All right! we'll be careful,” replied the man. And 
Reuben rode off. 

Te was so fortunate as to find Doctor Jarvis at his office 
ind get him to come immediately to Woodside. But not 
until the doctor had seen Hannah and had given her a 
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little alleviative médicine, and declared that his farther 
services would not be required by her for several hours 
yet, did Reuben mention to him the other case that awaited 
his attention at Tanglewood. And Doctor Jarvis, witha 
-novement of impatience at the unnecessary delay, hurried 
thither. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


ISHMAEL AT TANGLEWOOD. 


There was an ancient mansion, and before 

Its walls there was a steed c: iparisoned. 

Within an antique oratory lay 

The boy of whom I spake; he was alone, 

And pale and tossing to and fro. . . . ~-BYRON. 


EANWHILE the carriage travelling slowly reached 
Tanglewood. Pacing up and down the long piazza, 

in front of the house was Judge Merlin. He was a rather 
singular-looking man of about forty-five years of age. He 
was very tall, thin and bony, with high aquiline features, 
dark on een and iron gray ees which he wore ioe 
and parted in the middle. He was habited in a loose 
jacket, vest and trousers of brown linen, and wore a broad- 
>rimmed straw hat on his head, and large slippers, down 
t the heel, on his feet. He carried in his hand a lighted 
pipe of common clay, and he walked with a slow, swinging 
gait, and an air of careless indifference to all around him, 
Altogether, he presented the idea of a civilized Indian 
chief, rather than that of a Christian gentleman. Tradi- 
tion said that the blood of King Powhatan flowed in 
Randolph Merlin’s veins, and certainly his personal ap: 
pearance, character, tastes, habits and manners, favored 


the leone. 
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On seeing the carriage approach he had taken the 
clay pipe from his mouth and sauntered forward. On 
seeing the strange burden that his daughter supported in 
her arms, he came down to the side of the carriage, 
exclaiming: 

“Who have you got there, Claudia?” 

“Oh, papa, it is Ishmael Worth! He has killed him- 
self, [ fear, in saving me! My horses ran away, ran 
directly towards the steeps above the river, and would 
have plunged over if he had not started forward ana 
turned their heads in time; but the horses,as they turned, 
knocked him down and ran over him!” cried Claudia, in 
almost breathless vehemence. 

“What was Sam doing all that time?” inquired the 
judge, as he stood contemplating the insensible boy. 

“Oh, papa, he sprang from the carriage as soon as the 
horses became unmanageable and ran away! But don’t 
stop here asking useless questions! Lift him out and take 
him into the house! Gently, papa! gently,” said Claudia, 
as Judge Merlin slipped his long arms under the youth’s 
body and lifted him from the carriage. 

“Now, then, what do you expect me to do with him?” 
inquired Judge Merlin, looking around as if for a conve: 
nient place to lay him on the grass. 

“Oh, papa, take him right into the spare bed-room on 
the lower floor! and lay him on the bed. I have sent for 
a doctor to attend him here,” answered Claudia, as she 
sprang from the carriage and led the way into the very 
room she had indicated. 

“He is rather badly hurt,” said the judge, as he laid 
fshmael upon the bed and arranged his broken limbs as 
easily as he could. 

“*Rather badly!’ he is crushed nearly to death! I 
told you the whole carriage passed over him!” cried 
Claudia, with a hysterical sob, as she bent over the boy. 

“Worse than I thought,” continued the judge, as he pro- 
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ceeded to unbutton Ishmael’s coat and loosen his clothes 
“ Did-you say you sent for a doctor?” 

“Yes! as soon as it happened! He ought to be here 
in.an hour from this!” replied Claudia, wringing her 
hands. 

“ His clothes must be cut away from him; it might de 
his fractured limbs irreparable injury to try to draw off 
his coat and trousers in the usual manner. Leave him to 
me, Claudia, and go and tell old Katie to come here and 
bring a pair of sharp shears with her,” ordered the 
judge. 

Claudia stooped down quickly, gave one wistful, tong- 
ing, compassionate gaze at the still, cold white face of the 
sufferer, and then hurried out to obey her father’s direv- 
tions. She sent old Katie in, and then threw off her hat 
and mantle and sat down on the step of the door to watch 
for the doctor’s approach, and also to be at hand to heer 
any tidings that might come from the room of the wounded 
boy. 

More than an hour Claudia remained on the watch with- 
out seeing any one. Then, when suspense grew intolei- 
able, she impalsively sprang up and silently hastened tc 
the door of the sick-room and softly rapped. 

The judge came and opened it. 

“Oh, papa, how is he?” 

“ Breathing, Claudia, that is all! I wish to Heaven the 
doctor would come! Are you sure the messenger went 
after him?” 

“Oh, yes, papa, I am sure! Do let me come in and see 
him!” 

“Tt is no place for you, Claudia; he is partially un- 
dressed ; I will take care of him.” 

And with these words the judge gently closed the docr 
in his daughter’s face. 

Claudia went back to her post. 

“Why don’t the doctor come! And oh! why don’ 
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Reuben Gray or Hannah come? It is dreadful to sit here 
and wait!” she exclaimed, as with a sudden resolution 
she sprang up again, seized her hat and ran out of the 
house with the intention of proceeding directly to the 
Grays’ cottage. 

But a few paces from the house she met the doctor’s gig 

“Oh, Doctor Jarvis, I am so glad you have come a’ 
Jast!” she cried. 

“Who is it that is hurt?” inquired the doctor. 

‘““Tshmael Worth, our overseer’s nephew! ” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Didn’t they tell you?” 

ad No.” 

“Oh, poor boy! He threw himseii before my horses to 
stop them as they were running down the steeps over the 
river; and he turned them aside, but they knocked him 
down and ran over him!” 

“Bad! very bad! poor fellow!” said the doctor, jump- 
ing from his gig as he drew up before the house. 

Claudia ran in before him, leading the way to the sick- 
chamber, at the door of which she rapped to announce the 
arrival. This time old Katie opened the door, and ad- 
mitted the doctor. 

Claudia, excluded from entrance, walked up and down 
the hall in a fever of anxiety. ss 

Once old Katie came out and Claudia arrested her. 

“What does the doctor say, Katie?” 

“We don’t say nothing satisfactory, Miss Claudia. Don’t 
stop me, please! I’m sent for bandages and things!” 

And Katie hurried on her errand, and presently Te- 
appeared with her arms full of linen and other articles, 
which she carried into the sick-room. Later, the doctor 
came out attended by the judge. | 

Claudia waylaid them with the questions: 

“What is the nature of his injuries? are they fatal?” 

“Not fatal; but very serious. One leg and arm are 
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broken ; and he is very badly bruised; but worst of all is 
the great shock to his very sensitive nervous system,” was 
the reply of Doctor Jarvis. 

“When will you see him again, sir?” anxiously inquired 
Claudia. 

“Tn the course of the evening. I am not going back 
home for some hours, perhaps not for the night; I have a 
case at Gray’s.” 

“Indeed! that is the reason, then, I suppose, why no 
one has answered my message to come up and see Ishmael. 
But who is sick there?” inquired Claudia. 

“Mrs. Gray. Good-afternoon, Miss Merlin,” said the 
doctor, shortly, as he walked out of the house attended by 
the judge. 

Claudia went to the door of Ishmael’s room and rappea 
softly. 

Old Katie answered the summons. 

“Can I come in now, Katie?” asked Miss Merlin, a little 
impatiently. 

“Oh, yes, I s’pose so; I s’pose you’d die, if you didn’t! ” 
answered this privilezed old servant, holding open the 
door for Claudia’s admittance. 

She passed softly into the darkened room, and ay- 
proached the bedside. Ishmael lay there swathed in 
linen bandages and extended at full length, more like a 
shrouded corpse than a living boy. His eyes were closed 
and his face was livid. 

“Tg he asleep?” inquirecd Claudia, in a tone scarcel,» 
above her breath. 

“Sort o’ sleep. You see, arter de doctor done set his 
arm an’ leg, an’ splintered of ’em up, an’ boun’ up his 
wounds an’ bruises, he gib him some’at to ‘pose his nerves 
and make him sleep, an’ it done hev him into dis state; 
which you see yourse’f is nyder sleep nor wake nor dead 
uor libe.” 

Q@audia saw indeed that he was under the effects of 
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morphia. And with a deep sigh of strangely blended re 
lief and apprehension, Claudia sank into a chair beside his 
bed. 

And old Katie took that opportunity to slip out and eat 
her “bit of dinner,” leaving Claudia watching. 

At the expiration of an hour, Katie returned to her post 
But Claudia did not therefore quit hers. She remained 
seated beside the wounded boy. All that day he lay 
quietly, under the influence of morphia. Once the judge 
looked in to inquire the state of the patient, and on being 
told that the boy still slept, he went off again. Late in 
the afternoon the doctor came again, saw that his patient 
was at ease, left directions for his treatment, as soon as he 
should awake, and then prepared t> depart. 

“ How is the sick woman at Gray’s°” inquired Claudia. 

“Extremely ill. Iam going immediately back there ta 
remain until all is over; if [should be particularly wanted 
bere, send there for me,” said the coctor. 

“Yes; but Iam very sorry Mrs. Gray is so ill! She is 
Ishmael’s aunt. What is the matter with her?” 

“Humph!” answered the doctor. “Good-night, Miss 
Claudia. You will know where to send for me, if I am 
wanted here.” 

“Yes; but Iam so sorry about Gray’s wife! Is shein 
danger?” persisted Claudia. 

“ Yes.” 

“Tam very sorry; but what ails her?” persevered 
Claudia. 

“Good-evening, Miss Merlin,” replied the doctor, lifting 
his hat and departing. 

“The man is half asleep; he has not answered my ques- 
tion,” grumbled Claudia, as she returned to her seat by the 
sick-bed, 

Just then the bell rung for the late dinner, and Claudia 
went out and crossed the hall to the dining-room, where 
she joined her father. And while at dinner she gave him 
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amore detailed account of her late danger, and the manner 
in which she was saved. 

Once more in the course of that evening Claudia looked 
in upon the wounded boy, to ascertain his condition before 
etiring to her room. He was still sleeping. 

“If he should wake up, you must call me, no matter 
what time of night it is, Katie,” said Miss Merlin, as she 
left the sick-chamber. 

“Yes, miss,” answered Katie, who nevertheless made up 
her mind to use her own discretion in the matter of obedi- 
ence to this order. 

Claudia Merlin was not, as Ishmael was, of a religiovs 
disposition, yet nevertheless before she retired to bed sle 
did kneel and pray for his restoration to life and healt! ; 
for, somehow, the well-being of the peasant youth wus 
very precious to the heiress. Claudia could not sleep; she 
lay tumbling and tossing upon a restless and feverish 
couch. The image of that mangled and bleeding youth 
as she first saw him on the river bank, was ever before her. 
The gaze of his intensely earnest eyes as he raised thera 
to hers, when he inquired, “Are you safe? ”—and the deep 
smile of joy with which they closed again when she an- 
swered, “I am safe”—haunted her memory and troubled 
her spirit. Those looks, those tones, had made a revelation 
to Claudia !—That the peasant boy presumed to love her!— 
her! Claudia Merlin, the heiress, angel-born, who scarcely 
deemed there was in all democratic America a fitting match 
for her! 

During the excitement and terror of the day, while the 
extent of Ishmael’s injuries was still unknown and his 
life seemed in extreme danger, Claudia had not had Jcisure 
to receive the fact of Ishmael’s love, much less to reflect 
upon its consequences. But now that all was known and 
suspense was over, now in the silence and solitude of her 
bed-chamber, the images and impressions of the day re- 
turned te her with 2]] their revelations and tendencies, and 
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filled the mind of Claudia with astonishment and conster 
nation! That Ishmael Worth should be capable of loving 
her, seemed to Miss Merlin as miraculous as it would be 
for Fido to be capable of talking to her! And in the wen- 
der of the affair she almost lost sight of its presumption! 

But how should she deal with this presuming peasant 
oy, who had dared to love her, to risk his life to save hers, 
and to let the secret of his love escape him? 

For a long time Claudia could not satisfactorily answer 
this question. And this was what kept her awake all 
night. To neglect him, to absent herself from his sick- 
room, or while in it to treat him with coldness, would be 
a cruel return for the sacrifice he had made for her and 
the service he had rendered he: ; it would be besides mak- 
ing the affair of too much importance; and finally, it 
would be “against the grain” of Claudia’s own heart; for 
in a queenly way she loved this Ishmael very dearly in- 
deed; much more dearly than she loved Fido, or any 
four-footed pet she possessed; and if he had happened to 
have been killed in her service, Claudia would have aban- 
doned herself to grief for weeks afterwards, and she would 
have had a headstone recording his heroism ict over 
his prave. 

After wearying herself out with conjectures as to what 
would be the becoming line of conduct in a young prin- 
cess who should discover that a brave peasant had fallen 
in love with her, Claudia at length determined to ignore 
the fact that had come to her knowledge and act just as if 
she had never discovered or even suspected its exist: 
ence, 

“My dignity cannot suffer from his presumptuous folly, 
so long as I do not permit him to see that I know it; and 
as for the rest, this love may do his character good; may 
elevate it!” And having laid this balm to her wounded 
pride, Claudia closed her eyes. 


So near sunrise was it when Miss Merlin dropped off 
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that, once asleep, she :ontinued to sleep on until late in 
the day. 

Meanwhile all the rest of the family were up and astir 
The doctor came early and went in to see his patient. The 
judge breakfasted alone, and then joined the doctor in the 
sick-room. Ishmael was awake, but pale, languid and 
suffering. The doctor was seated by him. He had just 
finished dressing his wounds, and had ordered some light 
nourishment, which old Katie had left the room to bring. 

“How is your patient getting along, doctor?” inquired 
the judge. 

“Oh, he is doing very well—very well, indeed,” replied 
the doctor, putting the best face on a bad affair, after the 
manner of his class. 

“How do you feel, my lad?” inquired the judge, bend- 
ing over the patient. 

“In some pain; but no more than I can very well bear, 
thank you, sir,” said Ishmael, courteously. But his white 
and quivering lip betrayed the extremity of his suffering, 
and the difficulty he experienced in speaking at all. 

“T must beg, sir, that you will not taik to him; he must 
be left in perfect quietness,” whispered the doctor. 

At this moment old Katie returned with a little light 
jelly on a plate. The doctor slowly administered a few 
teaspoonfuls to his patient, and then returned the plate to 
the nurse. 

“Miss Claudia ordered me to call her as soon as the 
young man woke; and now as his wounds is dressed, and 
hz has had somethin’ to eat, I might’s well go call her,” 
suggested Katie. 

At the hearing of Claudia’s name, Ishmael’s eyes flew 
open, and a hectic spot blazed upon his pale cheek. The 
iloctor, who had his eye upon his patient, noticed this, as 
he replied to Katie: 

“Upon no account! Neither Miss Merlin, nor any one 
else, must be permitted to enter his room for days to come 
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—not until I give Jeave. You will see this obeyed, 
judge?’ he inquired, turning to his host. 

‘‘Assuredly,” replied the latter. 

At these words the color faded from Ishmael’s face and 
the light from his eyes. 

The doctor arose and took leave. 

The judge attended him to the door, saw him depart, 
and was in the act of turning into his own house, when he 
perceived Reuben Gray approaching. 

Judge Merlin paused to wait for his overseer. Renben 
Gray came up, took off his hat, and stood before his em- 
ployer, with the most comical blending of emotions on 
his weather-beaten countenance, where joy, grief, satisfac- 
tion and anxiety seemed to strive for the mustery. 

«Well, Gray! what is it?” inquired the judge. 

“Please, sir, how is Ishmael]?’’ entreated Reuben, anx- 
iety getting the upper hand for the moment. 

‘*He is badly hurt, Gray ; but doing very well, the doc- 
tor says.”’ 

‘« Please, sir, can I see him?”’ 

‘Not uponany account for the present ; he must be left 
in perfect quiet. But why haven’t you been up to inquire 
after him before this? ”’ 

“Ah, sir, the state of my wife.”’ 

**Oh, yes, I heard she was ill; but did not know that 
she was so ill as to prevent your coming to see after your 
poor boy. I hope she is better now?” 

‘Yes, sir, thank Heaven, she is well over it!” said 
Reuber, satisfaction now expressed in every lineament of 
his honest face. 

“What was the matter with her? Was it the cholera 
morbus, that is so prevalent at this season? ”’ 

Reuben grinned from ear to ear; but did not imme- 
diately reply. 

The judge looked as if he still expected an answer. 
Reuben scratched his gray head, and looked up from the 
corner of his eye, as he at length replied : 
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“Tt was a boy and a gall, sir!” 

“A what?” questioned the judge, in perplexity. 

“A boy and a gall, sir; twins, sir, they is,” replied 
Reuben Gray, joy getting the mastery over every othe1 
expression in his beaming countenance. 

“Why—you don’t mean to tell me that your wife has 
presented you with twins?” exclaimed the judge, both 
surprised and amused at the announcement. 

“Well, yes, sir,’ said Reuben, proudly. 

“But—you are such an elderly couple!” laughed the 
judge. 

“Well, yes, sir,so we is! And that, I take it, is the very 
reason on’t. You see, I think, sir, because we married 
very late in life—poor Hannah and me—Natur’ took a 
consideration on to it, and, as we hadn’t much time be- 
fore us, she sent us two at once! at least, ii that ain’t the 
reason, I can’t account for them both in any other way!” 
said Reuben, looking up 

“That’s it! You’ve hit it, Reuben!” said the judge, 
laughing. “And mind, if they live, Ill stand god-father 
to the babies at the christening. Are they fine healthy 
children ? ” 

“As bouncing babies, sir, as ever you set eyes on)” an- 
swered Reuben, triumphantly. 

“Count on me, then, Gray.” 

“Thank you, sir! And, your honor—” 

“Well, Gray?” 

“Soon as ever Ishmael is able to hear the news, tel! 
him, will you, please? I think it will set him up, and 
help him on towards iis recovery.” 

“T think so, too,” said the judge. 

Reuben touched his hat and withdrew. And the judge 
returned to the house. 

Claudia had come down and breakfasted, but was in a 
state of great annoyance because she was denied admit 
tgnce to the bedside of her suf‘ering favorite. 
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The judge, to diveri her thoughts, told her of the bountié 
ful present Nature had made to Hannah and Reuben 
Gray. At which Miss Claudia was so pleased that she got 
up and went to hunt through all her finery for presents for 
the children. 


CHAPTER XLITIl. 
THE HEIRESS, 


Trust me, Clara deVere, 
From yon blue heavens above us pent, 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman b’00d.—TENNYson 


LMOST any other youth than Ishmael Worth wow2d 
A have died of such injuries as he had sustained. But 
vwing to that indestructible vitality and irrepressible elas. 
ticity of organization, which had carried him safely through 
the deadly perils of his miserable infancy, he sarytved,. 

About the fourth day of his illness, the irritative fever 
of his wounds having been subdued, Judge Merlin wag 
admitted to see and converse with him. 

Up to this morning, the judge had thought of the victim 
my as the overseer’s nephew, a poor, laboring youth about 
the estate, who had got hurt in doing his duty and stop: 
wing Miss Merlin’s rnnaway horses; and he supposed that 
he, Judge Merlin, had done his part in simply taking the 
vuffering youth into his own house, and having him 
properly attended to. And now the judge went ‘to the 
patient with the intention of praising his courage and 
offering him some proper reward for his service—as, for 
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instance, 4 permanent situation to work on the estate for 
300d wages. 

And so Judge Merlin entered the sick-chamber, which 
was no longer darkened, but had all the windows open to 
admit the light and air. 

He took a chair and seated himself by the bedside of the 
patient, and for the first time took a good look at him. 

Ishmael’s handsome face, no longer distorted by suffer- 
mg, was calm and clear; his eyes were closed in repose 
but not in sleep, for the moment the judge “hemmed” he 
raised his eyelids and greeted his host with a gentle smile 
and nod. 

Judge Merlin could not but be struck with the delicacy, 
refinement and intellectuality of [shmael’s countenance. 

“How do you feel yourself this morning, my lad?” he 
inquired, putting the usual commonplace question. 

“Much easier; thank you, sir,” replied the youth, in 
the pure, sweet, modulated tones of a highly-cultivated 
nature. 

The judge was surprised, but did not show that he was 
so, as he said: 

“You have done my daughter a great service; but at 
the cost of much suffering to vourself, I fear, my lad.” 

“T consider myself very fortunate and happy, sir, in 
haying had the privilege of rendering Miss Merlin any 
service, at whatever cost to myself,” replied Ishmael, with 
graceful courtesy. 

More and more astonished at the words and manner of 
the young workman, the judge continued : 

“Thank you, young man; very properly spoken—very 
properly: but for all that I must find some way of 
rewarding you.” 

“Gir,” said Ishmael, with gentle dignity, “I must beg 
you will not speak to me of reward for a simple act of 
instincuve gailantry that any man, worthy of the name, 
would have performec ” 
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“But with you, young man, the case was different,” said 
the judge, loftily. 

“True, sir,” replied our youth, with a sweet and court- 
cous dignity, “with me the case was very different; 
because, with me, it was a matter of self-interest; for the 
service rendered to Miss Merlin was rendered to myself.” 

“T do not understand you, young man,” said the judge, 
haughtily. 

“Pardon me, sir;—I mean that in saving Miss Merlin 
from injury I saved myself from despair. If any harm 
had befallen her I should have been miserable; so you 
perceive, sir, that the act yeu are good enough to term a 
vreat service, was too natural and too selfish to be praised 
or rewarded ; and so [ must beseech you to speak of it in 
that relation no more.” 

“But what was my daughter to you that you should risk 
your life for her, more than for another ? or, that her maimed 
limbs or broken neck should affect you more than others?” 

“Six, we were old acquaintances; I saw her every day 
when I went to Mr. Middleton’s, and she was ever exceed- 
ingly kind to me,” replied Ishmael. 

“Qh! and you lived in that neighborhood ?” inquirea 
Judge Merlin, who immediately jumped to the conclusion 
that Ishmael had been employed as a laborer on Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s estate; though still he could not possibly account 
for the refinement of Ishmael’s manner nor the excellence 
of his language. 

“T lived in that neighborhood with my aunt Hannah. 
until uncle Reuben married her, when | accompanied them 
to this place,” answered ishmael. 

“Ah! and you saw a great deal of Mr. Middleton and— 
and his family?” 

“TI saw them every day, sir; they were very, very kind 
to me.” 

“Every day! then you must have been employed abou 
the house,” said the judge. 
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An arch smile beamed in the eyes of Ishmael as he 
answered : 

“Yes, sir, l was employed about the heuse—that is to 
say, in the school-room.” 

“Ah! to sweep it out and keep it in order, I suppose: 
and, doubtless, there was where you contracted your supe 
“tor tone of manners and conversation,” thought the judge 
to himself, but he replied aloud: 

“Well, young man, we will say no more of rewards, 
since the word is distasteful to you; but as soon as you 
get strong again, I should be pleased to give you work 
about the place at fair wages. Our miller wants a white 
boy to go around with the grist. Would you like the 
place?” 

“T thank you, sir, no; -y plans for the future are fixed ; 
that is, as nearly fixcd as those of short-sighted mortals 
can be,” smiled Ishmael. 

“Ah, indeed!” exclaimed ‘he judge, raising his eyebrows, 
“and may J, as one interested in your welfare, inquire what 
those plans may be?” 

“Certainly, sir, and I thank you very much for the in- 
terest you x: ress. as well as for all your kindness to me.” 
Ishmael paused for » moment and then added: 

“On the first of September I shall open the Rushy 
Bhore school-house, for the reception of day pupils.” 

“Whe-ew!” said the | idge, with a low whistle, “and do 
you really mean to be a schoolmaster?” 

“For the present, cir, until a better one can be found to 
fill the place; then, indeed, I shall feel bound in honor 
end conscience to resign my post, for I do not believe 
teaching to be my true vocation.” 

“No! I should think not, indeed!” replied Judge Mer- 
lin, who of course supposed the overseer’s nephew, not- 
withstanding the grace and courtesy of his speech and 
manner, to be fit for nothing bue manual labor. “ What 
ever induces you to try schcol-keeping?” he inquired. 
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“T am driven to it by my own necessities, and drawn ta 
it by the necessities of others. In other words, I needed 
employment, and the neighborhood needed a teacher—and 
I think, sir, that one who conscientiously does his best, is 
better than none at all. Those are the reasons, sir, why I 
have taken the school, with the intention of keeping it 
until a person more competent than myself to discharge 
its duties shall be found; when I shall give it un; for, as 
T said before, teaching is not my ultimate vocation.” 

“What is your ‘ultimate vocation, young man? for I 
should like to help you to it,” said the judge, still think- 
ing only of manual labor in all its varieties—“ what is it?” 

“ Jurisprudence,” answered Ishmael. 

“ Juris—wHat?” demanded the judge, as if he had not 
heard aright. 

“ Jurisprudence—the science of human justice; the 
knowledge of the laws, customs, and rights of man in 
communities; the study above all others most necessary 
to the due administration of justice in human affairs, and 
even in divine, and second only to that of theology,” 
replied Ishmael, with grave enthusiasm. 

“ But—you don’t mean to say that you intend to become 
a lawyer?” exclaimed the judge, in a state of astonishment 
that bordered on consternation. 

“Yes, sir; I intend to be a lawyer, if it please the 
Lord to bless my earnest efforts,” replied the youth, rev- 
erently. 

“Why—I am a lawyer!” exclaimed the judge. 

“Tam aware that you are a very distinguished one, sir, 
having risen to the bench of the Supreme Court of you: 
native State,” replied the youth, respectfully. 

The judge remained in a sort cf panic of astonishment. 
The thought in his mind was this: What—you ? you, the 
nephew of my overseer, have you the astounding impu- 
dence, the madness, to think that you can enter a profes: 
sion of which Jam a member? 
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{shraad iw that thought reflected in his countenance 
and smiled to himself. 

“ But—how do you propose ever to become a lawyer?” 
inquired the judge, aloud. 

“ By reading law,” answered Ishmael, simply. 

* What! apon your own responsibility ? ” 

“Upon my own responsibility for a while. I shall try 
afterwards to enter the office of some lawyer. TI shall use 
every faculty, try every means and improve every oppor- 
tunity that Heaven grants me for this end. And thus I 
hope to succeed,” said Ishmael, gravely. 

“Are you aware,” inquired the judge, with a little sar- 
casm in his tone, “that some knowledge of the classics is 
absolately necessary to the success of a lawyer?” 

“JT am aware that a knowledge of the classics is very 
desirable in each and all of what are termed the ‘learned 
pzofessions ;” but I did not know and I do not think that 
it can be absolutely necessary in every grade of each of 
these; but if so, it is well for me that I have a fair knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek,” replied Ishmael. 

“What did you say?” inquired the judge, with ever- 
increasing wonder. 

Ishmael blushed at the perception that while he only 
meant to state a fact, he might be suspected of making a 
boast. 

“Did you say that you knew anything of Latin and 
Greek?” inquired the judge, in amazement. 

“Something of both, sir,” replied Ishmael, modestly. 

“But surely you never picked up a smattering of the 
elassics while sweeping out Middleton’s family school- 
coom |” 

“Oh, no, sir!” laughed Ishmael. 

“Where then?” 

Ishmael’s reply was lost in the bustling entrance of 
Doctor Jarvis, whom Judge Merlin arose to receive. 

The doctor examined the condition of his patient, found 
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him with an accession of fever, prescribed complete repose 
for the remainder of the day, left some medicine with 
directions for its adm? .ist. tion, and departed. The judge 
accompanied the doctor to the door. 

“That is a rather remarkable boy,’ 
Merlin, as they went out together. 

“A very remarkable one! Who is he?” asked Doctor 
Jarvis. 

“The nephew of my overseer, Reuben Gray. That is 
absolutely all I know about it.” 

“The nephew of Gray? Can it be so? Why, Gray is 
but an ignorant boor, while this youth has the manners 
and education of a gentleman—a polished gentleman!” 
exclaimed the doctor, in astonishment. 

“Tt is true, and I can make nothing of it,” said Judge 
Merlin, shaking his head. 

“ How very strange,” mused the doctor, as he mounted 
his horse, bowed and rode away. 


? 


observed Judge 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


CLAUDIA’S PERPLEXITIES. 


Oh, face most fair, shall thy beauty compare 
With affeetion’s glowing light? 
Oh, riches and pride, how fade ye beside 
Loye’s wealth, serene and bright. 
MARTIN F, TUPPER. 


UDGE MERLIN went into his well-ordered library 
J rang the bell and sent a servant to call his daughter. 

The messenger found Claudia walking impatiently up 
and down the drawing-room floor and turning herself at 
ach wall with an angry jerk, Claudia had not yet been 
admitted to see Ishmael. She had just been refused 
again by old Katie, who acted upon the doctor’s author 
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ity, and Claudia was uureasonably furious with every- 
body. 

Claudia instantly obeyed the summons. She entered 
the library with hasty steps, closed the door with a bang, 
and stood before her father with flushed checks, sparkling 
eyes and heaving bosom. 

“Hey, dey! what’s the matter?” asked the judge, taking 
his pipe from his mouth and staring at his daughter. 

“You sent forme, papa! I hope it is to take me in to 
see that poor, halfcrushed boy! What does old Katie 
mean by forever denying me entrance? It is not every 
day that a poor lad risks his life and gets himself crushed 
nearly to death in my service, that I should be made to 
appear to neglect him in this way! What must the boy 
think of me? What does old Katie mean, I ask?” 

“Tf your nature requires a vehement expression, of 
course I am not the one to repress it! Still, in my opin- 
jon, vehemence is unworthy of a rational being, at all 
tines, and especially when, as now, there is not the slight- 
est occasion for it. You have not wilfully neglected the 
young man; it is not of the least consequence whether he 
thinks you have, or not; and, finally, Katie means to obey 
the doctor’s orders, which are to keep every living soul out 
of the sick-room to secure the patient needful repose. I 
believe I have answered you, Miss Merlin,” replied the 
judge, smiling and coolly replacing his pipe in his mouth. 

“Papa, what a disagreeable wet blanket you are, to be 
sure!” 

“Tt is my nature to be so, my dear; and I am just what 
you need to dampen the fire of your temperament.” 

“Are those the orders of the doctor? ” 

“What, wet blankets for you?” 

“No; but that everybody must be excluded from 
TIshmael’s room? ” 

“Yes; his most peremptory orders, including even me 


for tbe present.” 
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“Then I suppose they mvst be submitted to?” 

“Wor the present, certainly.” 

Claudia shrugged her shoulders with an impatient ges 
ture, and then said: 

“You sent for me, papa. Was it for anything par 

icular? ” 

“Yes; to question you. Have you been long acquainted 
with this Ishmael Gray?” 

“Tshmael Worth, papa! Yes, I have known him well 
ever since you placed me with my aunt Middleton,” 
replied Claudia, throwing hersel into a chair. 

The judge was slowly walking up and down the library, 
and he continued his walk as he conversed with his 
daughter. 

“Who is this Ishmael Worth, then?” 

“You know, papa; the nephew of Reuben Gray, or 
rather of his wife; but it is the same thing.” 

“T know he is the nephew of Gray; but that explains 
nothing! Gray is a rude, ignorant, though well meaning 
boor; but this lad is a refined, graceful and cultivated 
young man.” 

Claudia made no comment upon this. 

“Now, if you have known him so many years, you 
ought to be able to explain this inconsistency. One docs 
not expect to find nightingales in crows’ nests,” said the 
judge. 

Still Miss Merlin was silent. 

“Why don’t you speak, my dear?” 

Claudia blushed over her face, neck and bosom as she 
answered : 

“Papa, what shall I say? You force me to remember 
things I would like to forget. Socially, Ishmael Worth 
was born the lowest of all the low. Naturally, he was en- 
dowed with the highest moral and intellectual gifts. He 
is Ina great measure self-educated. In worldly position 
he is beneath our feet: in wisdom ar“ voodness he is far, 
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far above our heads. He is one of nature’s princes, but 
one of society’s outcasts.” 

“But how has the youth contrived to procure the means 
of such education as he has?” inguired the judge, seating 
‘imself opposite his daughter. 

“Papa, I will tell you all I know about him,” replied 
laudia. And she commenced and related the history of 
{shmael’s struggles, trials and triumphs, from the hour oc. 
her first meeting with him in front of Hamlin’s book shop 
to that of his self-iramolation to save her from death. 
Claudia spoke with dep feeling. As she concluded her 
bosom was heaving, her cheeks were flushed and her eyes 
tearful with emotion. 

“And now, papa,” she said, as she finished her narra- 
tive, “you will understand why it is that I cannot, must 
not, WILL not neglect him! As soon as he can bear visit- 
ors [ must be admitted to his room, to do for him all that a 
young sister might do for her brother; no one could reason- 
ably cavilat that. Papa, Ishmael believes in me more than 
any one else in the world does. He thinks more highly 
of me than others do. He knows that there is something 
better in me than this mere outside beauty that others 
praise so foolishly. And I would not like to lose his good 
opinion, papa. I could not bear to have him think me 
cold, selfish, or ungrateful. So I must and I will help to 
ourse him.” 

“Miss Merlin, you have grown up very much as my 
wees have, with every natural eccentricity of growth un- 
trimmed; but I hope you will not let your graceful 
branches trail upon the earth.” 

“What do you mean, papa?” 

“T hope you do not mean to play Catherine to this boy’s 
fluon in a new version of the drama of ‘Love; or, The 
Mountess and the Serf!” 

“Papa! how cAN you say such things to your mother 
less daughter! You know tha: 1 would die first!” ex- 
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claimed the imperious girl, indignantly, as she bouaced 
up and flung herself into a passion and out of the room. 
She left the door wide open; but had scarcely disappeared 
before her place in the doorway was filled up by the tall, 
gaunt figure, gray head and smiling face of Reuben. 

“Well, Gray?” 

“Well, sir, I have brought the farm books all made up 
to the first of this month, sir.” said the overseer, laying 
the volumes on the table before his master. 

“And very neatly and accurately done, too,” remarked 
the judge, as he turned over the pages and examined tae 
items. “It is not your handwriting, Gray?” 

“ Dear, no, sir! not likely!” 

“Nor little Kitty’s?” 

“Why, law, sir! little Kitty has been in Californ, a 
year or more! How did you like the rangement of your 
liber-airy, sir?” inquired Gray, with apparent irrelevance, 
as he glanced around upon the book-lined walls. 

“Very much, indeed, Gray! I never had my books so 
well classified. It was the work of young Ramsay, the 
school-master, I suppose, and furnished him with employ- 
ment during the midsummer holidays. You must tell 
him that Iam very much pleased with the work and that 
he must send in his account immediately.” 

“Law bless you, sir; it was not Master Ramsay as did 
Wt,” said Gray, with a broad grin. 

“Who, then? Whoever it was, it is all the same to me; 
T am pleased with the work, and willing to testify my 
approval by a liberal payment.” 

“It was the same hand, sir, as made out the farm: 
books.” 

“ And who was that?” 

“It was my nephew, Ishmael Worth, sir,” replied Reu- 
ben, with a little pardonable pride. 

“Ishmael Worth again!” exclaimed the judge, 

“Yes, sir; he done ’em both.” 
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That is an intelligent lad of yours, Gray.” 

* Well, sir, he is just a wonder.” 

“ How do you account for his being so different from— 
fron.—” 

“From me and Hannah?” inquired simple Reuben, 
helping the judge out of his difficulty. “Well, sir, I 
spose as how his natur’ were diff’ent, and so he growed 
ip diff’ent accordin’ to his natur’. Human creeters differ 
Jike wegetables, sir; some one sort and some another. Me 
and Hannah, sir, we’s like plain ’tatoes; but Ishmael, sir, 
is like-a rich, bright, blooming peach! That’s the onliest 
way as I can explain it, sir.” 

“A very satisfactory explanation, Gray! How are Han- 
oah and those wonderful twins? ” 

“Fine, sir; fine, thank Heaven! Miss Claudia was so 
good as to send word us how she would come to see Han- 
nah as soon as she was able to see company. Now Han- 
nah is able to-day, sir, and wouid be proud to see Miss 
Claudia and to show her the babbies.” 

“Very well, Gray! I will let my daughter know,” said 
the judge, rising from his chair. 

Reuben took this as a hint that his departure was desir- 
able, and so he made his bow and his exit. 

In another moment, however, he re-appeared, holding 
his hat in his hand and saying: 

“JT beg your pardon, sir.” 

“Well, what now? what is it, Gray? What’s for- 
gotten ?” 

“Tf you please, sir, to give my duty to Miss Claudia, 
and beg her not to let poor Hannah know as Ishmael has 
deen so badly hurt. When she missed him we told her 
how he was staying up here long of your honor, and she 
naterally thinks héw he is a-doing of some more liber-airy 
work for you; and we dar’n’t tell her any better or how 
the truth is, for fear of heaving of her back, sir.” 

“Very well; I will caution Miss Merlin,” 
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“ And I hope, sir, as you and Miss Claudia will pardon 
the liberty I take in mentioning of the matter; which I 
wouldn’t go for to do it, if poor Hannah’s safety were nel 
involved.” 

“Certainly, certainly, Gray, I can appreciate your feel. 
‘ngs as a husband and father.” 

“Thank your honor,” said Reuben, and once more he 
vowed himself out. 

The judge kept his word to the overseer and the same 
hour conveyed to his daughter the invitation and the 
caution. 

Claudia was moped half to death and desired nothing 
better than a little amusement. So the same afternoon 
she set out on her walk to Woodside, followed by her ewn 
maid Mattie, carrying a large basket filled with fine laces, 
ribbons and beads to deck the babies, and wines, coidials 
and jellies to nourish the mother. 

On arriving at Woodside Cottage, Miss Merlin was met 
by Sally, the colored maid of all work, and shown imme 
diately into a neat bedroom on the ground floor, where 
she found Hannah sitting in state in her resting-chair be- 
side her bed, and contemplating with maternal satisfaction 
the infant prodigies that lay in a cradle at her feet. 

“Do not attempt to rise! Iam so glad to see you look- 
ing so well, Mrs. Gray! JI am Miss Merlin,” was Claudia’s 
frank greeting, as she approached Hannah, and held out 
her hand. 

“Thank you, miss; you are very good to come; and I 
am glad to see you,” said the proud mother, heartily 
shaking the hand offered by the visitor. 

“YT wish you much joy of your fine children, Mrs. 
Gray.” 

_ “Thank you very much, miss. Pray sit down. ally, 
nand a chair.” 

The maid of all work brought one, which Claudia took, 
saying : 
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* Now let me see the twins.’ 

Hannah stooped and raised the white dimity coverlet, 
and proudly displayed her treasures—two fat, round, red- 
faced babies, calmly sleeping side by side. 

What woman or girl ever looked upon sleeping infancy 
without pleasure? Claudia’s face brightened into beaming 
smiles as she contemplated these children, and exclaimed: 

“They are beauties! I want you to let me help to 
dress them up fine, Mrs. Gray! I have no little brothers 
and sisters, nor nephews and nieces; and I should like so 
much to have a part property in these!” 

“You are too good, Miss Merlin.” 

“Tam not good at all. I like to have my own way. I 
should like to pet and dress these babies. I declare, for 
the want of a little brother or sister to pet, I could find it 
in my heart to dress a doll! See, now, what I have brought 
for these babies! Let the basket down, Mattie, and take 
the things out.” 

Miss Merlin’s maid obeyed, and displayed to the aston 
\shed eyes of Hannah yards of cambric, muslin and lawn 
rolls of lace, ribbon and beads, and lots of other finery. 

Hannah’s eyes sparkled. That good woman had never 
been covetous for herself, but for those children she could 
recome so! She had too much surly pride to accept 
favors for herself, but for those children she could do so; 
not, however, without some becoming hesitation and 
reluctance. 

“Tt is too much, Miss Merlin. All these articles are 
much too costly for me to accept, or for the children to 
wear,” she began. 

But Claudia silenced her with— 

“Nonsense! I know very well that you do not in your 
heart think that there is anything on earth too fine for 
those babies to wear! And as for their being costly, that 
is my business. Mattie, law all these things on Mrs. Gray’s 
bureau.” 
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Again Mattie obeyed her mistress, and then set the 
empty basket down on the floor. 

“Now, Mattie, the other basket.” 

Mattie brought it. 

“Mrs. Gray, these wines, cordials and jellies are all of 
domestic manufacture—Katie’s own make; and she de- 
clares them to be the best possible supports for invalids 
in your condition,” said Miss Merlin, uncovering the 
second basket. 

“But really and indeed, miss, you are too kind. I can- 
not think of accepting all these good things from you.” 

“ Mattie, arrange all those pots, jars and bottles on the 
mantel shelf, until somebody comes to take them away,” 
said Claudia, without paying the least attention to Han 
nah’s remonstrances. 

When this order was also obeyed, and Mattie stood with 
both empty baskets on her arms, waiting further instruce- 
tions, Miss Merlin arose, saying: 

“And now, Mrs. Gray, I must bid you good-afternoon. 
I cannot keep papa waiting dinner for me. But I will 
come to see you again to-morrow, if you will allow me to 
do so.” 

“Miss Merlin, I should be proud and happy to see you 
as often as you think fit to come.” 

“And, mind, I am to stand god-mother to the twins.” 

“Certainly, miss, if you please to do so.” 

“By the way, what is to be their names?” 

“John and Mary, miss—after Reuben’s father and my 
mother.” 

“Very well; I will be spiritually responsible for Jonn 
and Mary! Good-bye, Mrs. Gray.” 

“ Good-bye, and thank you, Miss Merlin.” 

Claudia shook hands and departed. She had scarcely 
got beyond the threshold of the chamber door, wren she 


heard the voice of Hannah calling her back : 
“Miss Merlin!” 
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Claudia returned. 

“I beg your pardon, miss ; but I hear my nephew, Ish- 
mael Worth, is up at the house, doing something for the 
judge.” 

** He is up there,’ answered Claudia, evasively. 

“Well, do pray tell him, my dear Miss Merlin, if you 
please, that I want to see him as soon as he can possibly 
get home. Oh! I beg your pardon a thousand times for 
taking the liberty of asking you, miss.” 

**J will tell him,” said Claudia, smiling and retiring. 

When Miss Merlin had gone, Hannah stooped and con- 
templated her own two children with a mother’s insatiable 
pride and love. Suddenly she burst into penitential tears 
and wept. 

Why? 

She was gazing upon her own two fine, healthful, hand- 
some babies, that were so much admired, so well beloved, 
and so tenderly cared for ; and she was remembering little 
Ishmael in his poor orphaned infancy—so pale, thin and 
sickly, so disliked, avoided and neglected! At this re- 
membrance her penitent heart melted in remorseful ten- 
derness. The advent of her own children had shown to 
Hannah by retrospective action all the cruelty and hard- 
ness of heart she had once felt and shown towards Ishmael. 

‘But I will make it all up to him—poor, dear boy! I 
will make it all up to him in the future! Oh, how hard 
my heart was towards him! as if he could have helped 
being born, poor fellow! How badly I treated him! 
Suppose now, as a punishment for my sin, / was to die 
and leave my children to be despised and neglected, and 
wished dead by them as had the care of ’em! How would 
I feel? although my children are so much healthier and 
stronger, and better able to bear neglect than ever Ishmael 
was, poor, poor fellow! It is a wonder he ever lived 
through it all. Surely, only God sustained him, for he 
was bereft of nearly all human help. Oh, Nora! Nora! I 
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never did my duty to your boy; brt I will do it now, if 
God will only forgive and spare me for the work !” con- 
cluded Hannah, as she raised both of her own children to 
her lap. 

Meanwhile, attended by her maid, Miss Merlin went on 
her way homeward. She reached Tanglewood in time for 
dinner, at six o’clock. 

At table the judge said to her : 

“Well, Claudia! the doctor has been here on his even- 
ing visit, and he says that you may see our young patient 
in the morning, after he has had his breakfast ; but that 
no visitor must be admitted to his chamber at any later 
hour of the day.” 

“Very well, papa. I hope you will give old Katie to 
understand that, so that she may not give me any trouble 
when I apply at the door,” smiled Clandia. 

‘ Katie understands it all, my dear,” said the judge. | 

And so it was arranged ‘that Claudia should visit her 
young preserver on the following morning. ? 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


THE INTERVIEW. 


The lady of his love re-entered there; 
She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved—she knew, 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darken’d by her shadow; and she saw 
That he was wretched; but she saw not all. 
He took her hand, a moment o’er his face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it faded as it came. —Byron. 
T was as yet early morning; but the day promised to 
be sultry, and all the windows of Ishmael’s chamber 
were open to facilitate the freest passage of air. Ishmael 
lay motionless upon his cool, white bed, letting his 
glances wander abroad, whither his broken limbs could 
no longer carry him. 

His room, being a corner one, rejoiced in four large 
windows, two looking east and two north. Close up to 
these windows grew the clustering woods. Amid their 
branches, even the wildest birds built nests, and their 
strange songs mingled with the rustle of the golden green 
leaves as they glimmered in the morning sun and breeze. 

It was a singular combination, that comfortable room, 
abounding in all the elegancies of the highest civilization, 
and that untrodden wilderness in which the whip-poor- 
will cried and the wild eagle screamed. 

And Ishmael, as he looked through the dainty white- 
draped windows into the tremulous shadows of the wood, 
understood how the descendant of Powhatan, weary of 
endless brick walls, dusty streets, and crowded thorough- 
fares, should, as soon as he was free from official duties, 
fly to the opposite extreme of all these—to his lodge in 
this unbroken forest, where scarcely a woodman’s axe had 
sounded, where scarcely a human foot had fallen. He 
sympathized with the ‘‘monomania’’ of Randolph Merlin 
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in not permitting a thicket to be thinned out, a road to be 
opened, or a tree to be trimmed on his wild woodland 
estate; so that here at least, Nature should have her own 
way, with no hint of the world’s labor and struggle to dis- 
turb her vital repose. 

\s these reveries flaated through the clear, active brain 
of the invalid youth, the door of his chamber softly 
opened. 

Why did Ishmael’s heat bound in his bosom, and every 
pulse throb? 

Sue stood within the open doorway! How lovely she 
looked, with her soft, white muslin morning dress floating 
freely around her graceful form, and her glittering jet black 
ringlets shading her snowy forehead, shadowy eyes and 
damask cheeks! 

She closed the door as softly a¢ she had opened it and 
advanced into the room. 

Old Katie arose from some obscure corner and placed a 
chair for her near the head of Ishmeel’s bed on his right 
side. 

Claudia sank gently into this seat and turned her face 
towards Ishmael, and attempted to speak; but a sudden, 
hysterical rising in her throat, choked her voice. 

Her eyes had taken in all at a glance!—the splintered 
leg, the bandaged arm, the plastered chest, the ashen cem- 
plexion, the sunken cheeks and the hollow eyes of the 
poor youth ;—and utterance failed her! 

But Ishmael gently and respectfully pressed the hand 
she had given him, and smiled as he said: 

“Tt is very kind of you to come and see me, Miss Merlin. 
1 thank you earnestly.” For, however strong Ishmael’s 
emotions might have been, he possessed the self-controlling 
power of an exalted nature. 

“Qh, Ishmael!” was all that Claudia found ability to 
say; her voice was choked, her bosom hex~iug, her face 


pallid. 
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_ “Pray, pray, do not disturb yourself, Miss Merlin; indeed 
1 am doing very well,” said the youth, smiling. The next 
instant he turned away his face; it was to conceal a spasm 
of agony that suddenly sharpened all his features, blanched 
his lips and forced the cold sweat out upon his brow. But 
Claudia had seen it all. 

“Oh, I fear you suffer very much,” she said. 

The spasm had passed as quickly as it came. He turned 
to her his smiling eyes. 

“T fear you suffer very, very much,” she repeated, looking 
at him. 

“Oh, no, not much; see how soon the pain passed 
away.” 

“Ah! but it was so severe while it lasted! I saw that it 
caught your breath away! I saw it, though you tried to 
hide it! Ah! you do suffer, Ishmael! and for me! me!” 
she cried, forgetting her pride in the excess of her sympathy. 

The smile in Ishmael’s dark blue eyes deepened to inef- 
fable tenderness and beauty, as he answered softly : 

“Tt is very, very sweet to suffer for—one we esteem and 
honor.” 

“T am not worth an hour of your pain!” exclaimed 
Claudia, with something very like self-reproach. 

“Oh, Miss Merlin, if you knew how little I should value 
my life in comparison with your safety.” Ishmael paused ; 
for he felt that perhaps he was going too far. 

“T think that you have well proved how ready you are 
to sacrifice your life for the preservation, not only of your 
friends, but of your very foes! I have not forgotten your 
rescue of Alf and Ben Burghe,” said the heiress, emphat- 
ically, yet a little coldly, as if, while she was anxious to 
give him the fullest credit and the greatest honor for 
courage, generosity and magnanimity, she was desirous te 
disclaim any personal interest he might feel for herself. 

“There is a difference, Miss Merlin,” said Ishmael, with 


gentle dignity. 
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“Oh, I suppose there is; one would rather risk one’s life 
for a friend than for an enemy,” replied Claudia, icily. 

“T have displeased you, Miss Merlin; I am very sorry 
for it. Pray, forgive me,” said Ishmael, with a certain 
suave and stately courtesy, for which the youth was 
beginning to be noted. 

“Qh, you have not displeased me, Ishmael! How coule 
you, you who have just risked and almost sacrificed your 
life to save mine! No,'you have not displeased; but you 
have surprised me! I would not have had you run any 
risk for me, Ishmael, that you would not have run for the 
humblest negro on my father’s plantation ; that is all.” 

“Miss Merlin, 1 would have run any risk to save any 
one at need; but I might not have borne the after conse- 
quences in all cases with equal patience—equal pleasure. 
Ah, Miss Merlin, forgive me, if I am now happy in my 
pain! forgive me this presumption, for it is the only ques- 
tion at issue between us,” said the youth, with a pleading 
glance. 

Oh, Ishmael, let us not talk any more about me! Talk 
of yourself. Tell me how you are, and where you feel pain.” 

“ Nowhere much, Miss Merlin.” 

“Papa told me that two of your limbs were broken and 
your chest injured, and now I see all that for myself.” 

‘My injuries are doing very well. My broken bones 
are knitting together again as fast as they possibly ean, 
my physician says.” 

“ But that is a very painful process, I fear,” said Claudia, 
compassionately. 

“Indeed, no; | do not find it so.” 

“Ah! your face shows what you endure. Is it your 
chest, then, that hurts you?” 

“My chest is healing very rapidly. Do not distress 
your kind heart, Miss Merlin; indeed, I am doing very 
well.” 

“You are very patient, and therefore you will do well, 
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if you are not doing so new. Ishmael, now that I am 
pernitted to visit you, I shall come every day. But they 
eave limited me to fifteen minutes’ stay this morning, and 
my ‘ime is up. Good-morning, Ishmael.” 

“{xood-morning, Miss Merlin. May the Lord bless 
you,” said Ishmael, respecifully pressing the hand she 
gave him, 

“{ will come again to-morrow; and then if you con- 
tinue to grow better, 1 may be allowed to remain with 
you for half-an-hour,” she said, rising. 

“‘Vnank you, Miss Merlin; I shall try to grow better; 
you lave given me a great incentive to improvement.” 

Claadia’s face grew grave again. She bowed coldly and 
left the room. 

As soon as the door had closed behind her, Ishmael’s 
long-strained nerves became relaxed, and his countenance 
changed again in one of those awful spasms of pain to 
which ke was now so subject. The paroxysm, kept off by 
force of will, for Claudia’s sake, during her stay, now took 
its revenge by holding the victim longer in its grasp. A 
minute or two of mortal agony and then it was past, and 
the patient was relieved. 

“T don’t know what you call pain; but if dis ’ere ain’t 
pain, I don’t want to see no worser de longest day as ever 
T live!” exclaimed Katie, who stood by the bedside 
wiping the deathly dew from the icy brow of the sufferer. 

“But you see—it lasts so short a time—it is already 
gone,” gasped Ishmael, faintly. “It is no sooner come 
than gone,” he added, with a smile. 

“And no sooner gone, nor come again! And a-most 
taking of your life when it do come!” said Katie, placing 
a cordial to the ashen lips of the sufferer. 

The stimulant revived his strength, brought color to his 
cheeks and light to his eyes. 

Ishmael’s next visitor was Reuben Gray, who was ad 
mitted to see him for a few minutes only. This wag 
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Reuben’s first visit to the invalid, and as under the tran- 
sient influence of the stimulant Ishmael looked brighter 
than usual, Reuben thought that he must be getting on 
remarkably well, and congratulated him accordingly. 

Ishmael smilingly returned the compliment by wishing 
Gray joy of his son and daughter. 

Reuben grinned with delight and expatiated on their 
beauty, until it was time for him to take leave. 

“Your aunt Hannah don’t know as you’ve been hurt, 
my boy; we dar’n’t tell her, for fear of the consequences. 
But now as you really do seem to be getting on so well, 
and as she is getting strong so fast, and continerally ack 
arter you, I think I will just go oul tell her all about it, 
and as how there is no cause to be alarmed no more,” 
said Reuben, av he stood, hat in hand, by Ishmael’s bed. 

“Yes, do, uncle Reuben, else she will think I neglect 
her,” pleaded Ishmael. 

Reuben promised, and then took his departure. 

That was the last visit Ishmael received that day. 

Reuben kept his word, and as soon as he got home ne 
gradually broke to Hannah the news of Ishmael’s acci- 
lent, softening the matter as much as possible, softening 
it out of all iui for ‘rhen the anxious woman insisted 
on knowing exactly the extent of her-nephew’s injuries, 
poor Reuben, alarmed for the effect upon his wife’s 
health, boldly affirraed that there was nothing worse 
n Tehimeel’s s case them a badly sprained ane that 
confined him to the house! And it was weeks ieee 
before Hannah heard the truth of the affair. 

The next day Claudia Merlin repeated her visit te 
Ishmael, and remrined with him for half an hour. 

And from that time she visited his room daily, increas- 
ing each day the length of her stay. 

Ishmael’s convalescence was very protracted. The severe 
injuries that must have caused the deavh of any less highly 
vitalized human creature real)y confined Ishmael for 
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weeks to his bed and for months to the house. It was 
four weeks before he could leave his bed for a sofa. And 
it was about that time that Hannah got out again; and 
incredulous, anxious and angry all at once, walked up to 
Tanglewood to find out for herself whether it was a 
“sprained ankle” only that kept her nephew confined 
there. 

Mrs. Gray was shown at once to the convalescent’s 
room, where Ishmael, whose very breath was pure truth, 
being asked, told her all about his injuries. 

Poor Hannah wept tears of retrospective pity; but did 
not in her inmost heart blame Gray for the “pious fraud ” 
he had practised with the view of saving her own feelings 
at a critical time. She would have had Ishmael conveyed 
immediately to Woodside, that she might nurse him her- 
self; but neither the doctor, the judge, nor the heiress 
would consent to his removal; and so Hannah had to 
submit to their will aad leave her nephew where he was. 
But she consoled herself by walking over every afternoon 
to see Ishmael. 

Claudia usually sp: it several hours of the forenoon in 
Ishmael’s company. .He was still very weak, pale and 
thin. His arm was in » sling, and as it was his right arm, 
as well as his right leg that had been broken, he could not 
use a crutch; so that he was confined all day to the sofa 
or the easy chair, in which his uurse would place him in 
the morning.” 

Claudia devoted herself to his an.usement with ali a sis- 
ter’s care. She read to him; sung ts lim, accompanying 
her song with the guitar; and she played chess ;—Ishmael 
using his left hand to move the pieces. 

Claudia knew that this gifted boy worsh!nvped her with 
a passionate love, that was growing deeper, stronger and 
more ardent every day. She knew that probably his peace 
of mind would be utterly wrecked by this fatal passion, 
She knew all this, and yet she would not withdraw hor 
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self, either suddenly or gradually. The adoration of this 
young, pure, exalted soul was an intoxicating incense that 
had become a daily habit and necessity to the heiress. 
But she tacitly required it to be a silent offering. So long 
as her lover worshipped her only with his eyes, tones and 
manners, she was satisfied, gracious and cordial; but the 
instant he was betrayed into any words of admiration or 
interest in her, she grew cold and haughty. she chilled 
and repelled him. 

And yet she did not mean to trifle with his affections or 
destroy his peace; but—it was very dul! in the country 
and—Claudia had nothing else to occupy and interest her 
mind and heart. Besides she really did appreciate and 
admire the wonderfully endowed peasant boy as much as 
she possibly could, in the case of one so immeasurably far 
beneath her in rank. And she really did taks more pride 
and delight in the society of Ishmae! than i that of any 
other human being she had ever met. Atd yet, had it 
been possible that Ishmael should have been ucknew!edgea 
by his father and invested with the name, arms and estate 
of Brudenell, Claudia Merlin, in her present mood of 
mind, would have died and seen him die, before she would 
have given her hand to one upon whose birth a single 
shade of reproach was even suspected to rest. 

Meanwhile Ishmael revelled in what would have been 
a fool’s paradise to most young men in similar circum- 
stances ; but which really was not such to him; dreaming 
those dreams of youth, the realization of which would 
have been impossible to nine hundred and ninety-nine in 
a thousand, situated as he was; but which intellect and 
will made quite probable for him. With his master mind 
and heart he read Claudia Merlin thoroughly, and under- 
stood her better than she understood herself. In his secret 
soul he knew that every inch of progress made in her fayoi 
was a permanent conquest never to be yielded up. And 
isving her as loyally as ever knight loved lady, he let her 
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deceive herself by thinking she was amusing herself at 
his expense, for he was certain of ultimate victory. 

Other thoughts also occupied Ishmael. The first of 
September, the time for opening the Rushy Shore school, 
nad come; and the youth was still unable to walk. der 
. these Eine: he wrote a note to the agent, Brown, 
and told him that it would be wrong to leave the school 
shut up while the children of the neighborhood remained 
untaught and requested him to seek another teacher. 

It cost the youth some self-sacrifice to give up this last 
sLance of employmert; but we already know that Ishmael 
aever hesitated a moment between duty and self-interest. 

September passed. Those who have watched surgical 
eases in military hospitals know how long it takes a 
crushed and broken human body to recover the use of its 
members. It was late in October before Ishmael’s right 
arm was strong enough to support the crutch that was 
needed to relieve the pressure upon his right leg when he 
atterapted to walk. 

It was about this time that Judge Merlin was heard 
often to complain of the great accumulation of corre- 
spondence upon his hands. 

Ishmael, ever ready to be useful, modestly tendered his 
services to assist. 

After a little hesitation, the judge thanked the youth 
and accepted his offer. And the next day Ishmael was 
installed in a comfortable leather chair in the library, with 
his crutch beside him and a writing-table covered with let- 
ters to be read and answered before him. These letters 
were all open, and each had a word or a line pencilled 
upon it indicating the character of the answer that was i 
be given. Upon some was oy written the word ‘‘ No’ 
upon others, “Yes”; upon some, “ Will think of — npon 
others, again, “Call on me when Tf come to town”; and so 
forth. All this, of course, Ishmael had to put into 
courteous language, using his own judgment after reading 


the letters. 
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Of course it was the least important part of his corre 
spondence that Judge Merlin put into his young assistant’s 
hands; but, notwithstanding that, the trust was a very 
responsible one. Eyen Ishmael doubted whether he could 
discharge such unfamiliar duties with satisfaction to his 
employer. 

He worked diligently all that day, however, and ccm: 
pleted the task that had been laid out for him before the 
bell rung for the late dinner. Then he arose ard respect 
fully called the judge’s attention to the finis::ed work, and 
bowed and left the room. 

With something like curiosity and dsnbt, the judge 
went up to the table and opened and read three or four cf 
the letters written for him by his young amanuensis. And 
as he read, surprise and pleasure hghted up his coun: 
tenance. 

“The boy is a born diplomatist! I should not wonde 
if the world should hear of him some day, after all!” he 
said, as he read letter after letter that had been left un 
sealed for his optional perusal. In these letters he found 
his own hard “ No’s” expressed with a courtesy that soft- 
ened them. even to the most bitterly disappointed; his 
arrogant “ Yes’s ” with a delicacy that could not wound the 
self-love of the most sensitive petitioner; and his inter- 
mediate, doubtful answers, rendered with a clearress of 
which by their very nature they seemed incapable. 

“The boy is a born diplomatist,” repeated the jndge in 
an accession of astonishment. 

But he was wrong in his judgment of Ishmael. If the 
youth’s style of writing was gracious, ccurieous, delicate, 
it was because his inmost nature was pure, refined and 
benignant. If his letters denying favors soothed rather 
than offended the applicant, and if these granting favors 
flattered rather than humiliated the petitioner, it wes be 
cause of that angelic attribute of Ishmael’s soul thes made 
j¢so paincul to fim to give ain, so delightful to impart 
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delight. There was no thought of diplomatic dealing in 
all Ishmael’s truthful soul. 

The judge was excessively pleased with his young assist- 
ant. Judge Merlin was an excellent lawyer, but no orator, 
and never had been, nor could be one. He had not him- 
self the gift of eloquence eitlier in speaking or writing; 
and, therefore, perhaps he was the more astonished and 
pleased to find it in the possession of his letter-writer. 
He was pleased to have his correspondence well written, 
for it reflected credit upon himself. 

Under the influence of his surprise and pleasure he took 
up his hand full of letters and went directly to Ishmael’s 
room. He found the youth seated in his arm-chair by 
the window engaged in reading. 

“What have you there?’’ inquired Judge Merlin. 

Ishmael smiled and turned the title page to his ques- 
tioner. 

*“Humph! ‘Coke upon Lyttleton.’ Lay it down, Ish- 
mael, and attend to me,’’ said the judge, drawing a chair 
and seating himself beside the youth. 

Ishmael immediately closed the book and gave the most 
respectful attention. 

“Tam very much pleased with the manner in which 
you have accomplished your task, Ishmael. You have 
done your work remarkably well! So well that I should 
like to give you longer employment,’’ he said. 

Ishmael’s heart leaped in his bosom. 

“Thank you, sir; I am very glad you are satisfied 
with me,’’ he replied. 

“Tet us see now, this is the fifteenth of October; Ishall 
remain here until the first of December, when we go to 
town; a matter of six weeks; and I shall be glad, Ish- 
mael, during the interval of my stay here, to retain you 
as my assistant. What say you?’ 

“Indeed, sir, I shall feel honored and happy in sery- 


ing you.”’ 
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“J will give you what I consider a fair compensation 
for so very young a beginner. By the way, how old are 
you?” 

“T shall be nineteen in December.” 

“Very well; I will give you twenty dollars a month 
and your board.” 

“ Judge Merlin,” said Ishmael, as his pale face flushed 
crimson, “I shall feel honored and happy in serving you; 
but from you I cannot consent to receive any compensa- 
tion.” 

The judge stared at the speaker with astonishment thai 
took all power of reply away ; but Ishmael continued: 

“Consider, sir, the heavy obligations under which f 
already rest towards you, and permit me to do what I can 
to lighten the load.” 

“What do you mean? What the deuce are you talk- 
ing about?” at last asked the judge. 

“Sir, I have been an inmate of your house for nearly 
three months, nursed, tended and eared for as if I had 
been a son of the family. What can I render you for al} 
these benefits? Sir, my gratitude and services are due to 
you, are your own. Pray, therefore, do not mention com- 
pensation to me again,” replied the youth. 

“Young man, you surprise me beyond measure. Your 
gratitude and services due to me? For what, pray? For 
taking care of you when you were so dangerously injured 
in my service? Did you not receive all your injuries in 
saving my daughter from a violent death? After that 
who should have taken care of you but me? ‘Taken care 
of you?’ TI should take care of all your future! I should 
give you a fortune, or a profession, or some other substan- 
tial and permanent compensation for your great service, te 
clear accounts between us!” exclaimed the judge. 

Ishmael bowed his head. Oh, bitterest of all bitter 
mortifications! To hear her father speak to him of re- 
ward for saving Claudia’s life! To think how every one 
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was su far from knowing that in saving Claudia he had 
saved himself! He had a right to risk his life for Claudia, 
and no one, not even her father, had a right to insult him 
by speaking of reward! Claudia was his own; Ishmael 
knew it, though ne one on earth, not even the heiress her- 
self, suspected it. 

The judge watched the youth as he sat with his fine 
young forehead bowed thoughtfully wpon his hand; and 
Judge Merlin understood Ishmael’s reluctance to receive 
oay ; but did not understand the cause of it. 

“Come, my boy,” he said; “ you are young and inex- 
perienced. You cannot know much of life. Iam an old 
man of the world, capable of advising you, You should 
follow my advice. 

“Indeed, I will gratefully do so,sir,” said Ishmael, rais- 
ing his head, glad, amid all his humiliation, to be advised 
by Claudia’s father. 

“Then, my boy, you must reflect that it would be very 
improper for me to avail myself of your really valuable 
assistance without giving you a ~asonable compensation ; 
and that, in short, I could not do it,” said the judge, 
firmly. 

“To you regard the question in that light, sir?” in- 
quired Ishmael, doubtingly. 

“Most assuredly. It is the only true light in which to 
regard it.” 

“Then I have no option but to accept your own term: 
sir. I will serve you giadly and gratefully, to the best o:. 
my ability,” concluded the youth. 

And the affair was settled to their mutual satisfaction 
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CHAPTER XLVIFI. 


NEW LIFE. 


Oh, mighty perseverance! 
Oh, courage, stern and stout! 
That wills and works a clearance 
Of every troubling doubt,.— 
That cannot brook denial 
And scarce allows delay, 
But wins from every trial 
More strength for every day !—M. F. TUPPER. 


HEN the judge met his daughter at dinner that 
evening, he informed her of the new arrangement 
effected with Ishmael Worth. 

Miss Merlin listened in some surprise, and then asked : 

“Was it well done, papa?” 

“What, Claudia?” 

“The making of that engagement with Ishmael.” 

“T think so, my dear, as far as I am interested, at least, 
and I shall endeavor to make the arrangement profitable 
also to the youth.” 

“ And he is to remain with us until we go to town?” 

“Yes, my dear; but you seem to demur, Claudia. Now 
what is the matter? What possible objection can there be 
to Ishmael Worth remaining here as my assistant until we 
go to town? ” 

“ Papa, it will be accustoming him to a society and style 
chat will make it very hard for him to return to the com: 
pany of the ignorant men and women who have hitherte 
been his associates,” said Claudia. 

“But why should he return to them? Young Worth ts 
very talented and well educated. He works to enable him 
to study a profession. There is no reason on earth why he 
should not sueceed. He looks like a gentleman, talks like 
a gentleman, and behaves like a gentleman! And there is 
nothing to prevent his becoming a gentleman.” 
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“Oh, yes, there is, papa! Yes, there is!” exclaimed 
Ciaudia, with emotion. 

“To what do you allude, my dear?” 

“To his—low birth, papa!” exclaimed Claudia, with a 
gasp. 

“His low birth? Claudia! do we live in a Republic, 
er not? If we do, what is the use of our free institutions 
if a deserving young man is to be despised on account of 
his birth? Claudia! in the circle of my acquaintance 
there are at least half-a-dozen prosperous men who were 
the sons of poor but respectable parents.” 

“Yes! poor, but—respectabl. !” ejaculated Claudia, with 
exceeding bitterness. 

“My daughter! what dc you mean by that? Surely 
young Worth’s family are honest people?” inquired the 
judge, in surprise. 

“Tshmael’s parents were not respectable! his mother was 
mever married! JI heard this years ago, but dia not be- 
iieve it. I heard it confirmed to-day!” cried Claudia, 
with a gasp and a sob, as she sank back in her chair and 
covered her burning face with her hands. 

The judge laid down his knife and fork and gazed at his 
daughter, muttering : 

“That is unfortunate! very unfortunate! no, he will 
never get over that reproach; so far, you are right, Claudia.” 

“Oh, no, I am wrong! basely wrong! He saved my 
life, and I speak these words of him, as if he were answer- 
able for the sins of others! as if his great misfortune was 
his crime! Poor Ishmael! Poor, noble-hearted boy! He 
saved my life, papa, at the price of deadly peril and ter- 
rible suffering to himself! Oh, reward him well, lavishly, 
munificently ! but send him away! I cannot bear his pres- 
ence here!” exclaimed the excited girl. 

“Claudia, it is natural that you should be shocked at 
hearing such a piece of news; which, true or false, cer- 
tainly ought never to have been brought to your ear. But, 
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my dear, there is no need of all this excitement on your 
part. I do not understand its excess. The youth is a 
good, intelligent, well-mannered boy, when all is said. Of 
course he can never attain the position of a gentleman ; 
but that is no reason why he should be utterly cast out. 
And as to sending him away, now, there are several rea- 
sons why I cannot do that: In the first place, he is not 
able to go; in the second, I need his pen; in the third, I 
have made an engagement with him which I will not 
break. As for the rest, Claudia, you need not be troubled 
with the sight of him; I will take care that he does not 
intrude upon your presence,” said the judge, as he arose 
from the table. 

Claudia threw on her garden hat and hurried out of 
the house to bury herself in the shadows of the forest. 
That day she had learned, from the gossip of old Mrs, 
Jones, who was on a visit to a married daughter in the 
neighborhood, Ishmael’s real history, or what was sup- 
posed to be his real history. She had struggled for com- 
posure all day long, and only utterly lost her self-posses- 
sion in the conversation with her father at the dinner- 
table. Now she sought the depths of the forest, because 
she could not bear the sight of a human face. Her whole 
nature was divided and at war with itself. All that was 
best in Claudia Merlin’s heart and mind was powerfully 
and constantly attracted by the moral and intellectual 
excellence of Ishmael Worth ; but all the prejudices of 
her rank and education were revolted by the circumstances 
attending his birth, and were up in arms against the 
emotions of her better nature. 

In what consists the power of the quiet forest shades to 
calm fierce human passions? I know not; but it is cer- 
tain that, after walking two or three hours through thei 
depths communing with her own spirit, Claudia Merlin 
returned home in a better mood to meet her father at the 
tea-table. 
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“Papa,’’she said, as sne seated herself at the head of the 
table and began to make the tes——“ you need not trouble 
yourself to keep Ishmael out of my way. Dreadful as this 
discovery is, he is not to blame, poor boy. And I think 
we had better not make any change in our treatment of 
him; he would be wounded by our coldness; he would 
not understand it and we could not explain. Besides, the 
six weeks will soon be over and tnen we shall be done 
with him.” 

“T am glad to hear you say s0, my dear; especially as I 
had invited Ishmael to join us at tea this evening and for- 
gotten to tell youor it until this moment. But, Claudia, my 
little girl,” said the judge, scrutinizing her pale cheeks and 
heavy eyes—“ you must not take all the sin and sorrows 
of the world as much to heart as you have this case; for, 
if you do, yeu will be an old woman before you are twenty 
years of age.” 

Claudia smiled faintly ; but before she could reply, the 
regular, monotonous thump ofa crutch was heard approach- 
ing the door, and in another moment Ishmael stood within 
the room. 

There was nothing in that fine intellectual countenance, 
with its fair, broad, calm forehead, thoughtful eyes and 
finely curved lips, to suggest the idea of an ignoble birth. 
With a graceful bow and sweet sinile and a perfectly well- 
bred manner, Ishmael! approached and took his seat at the 
table. The iudge took his crutch and set it up in a corner, 
yaying: 

“T see you have discarded one crutch, my boy! You 
will be able to discard the other in a day or so.” 

“Yes, sir; I only retain this one in compliance with the 
injunctions of the doctor, who declares that I must not 
bear full weight upon the injured limb yet,” repiied 
Ishmael, courteously. 

No one could have supposed from the manner of tne 
youth that he had not been accustomed to mingle on 
equal terms in the best society_ 
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Claudia poured out the tea. She was not deficient in 
courtesy ; but she could not bring herself, as yet, to speak 
to Ishmael with her usual ease and freedom. ‘When tea 
was over she excused herself and retired. Claudia was not 
accustomed to seek Divine help. And so, in one of the 
oreatest straits of her moral experience, without one word 
of prayer, she threw herself upon her bed, where she lay 
tossing about, as yet too agitated with mental conflict to 
sleep. 

Ishmael improved in health and grew in favor with his 
employer. He walked daily from his chamber to the 
library without the aid of a crutch. He took his meals 
with the family. And oh! ruinous extravagance, he wore 
his Sunday suit every day! There was no help for it, 
since he must sit in the judge’s library and eat at the 
judge’s table. 

Claudia treated him well; with the inconsistency of 
girlish nature, since she had felt such a revulsion towards 
him, and despite of it resolved to be kind to him, she went 
to the extreme and treated him better than ever. 

The judge was unchanged in /iis manner to the struggling 
youth. * 

And so the time went on and the month of Nevember 
arrived. 

Ishmael kept the Rushy Shore school-house in mind. 
Up to this time, no schoolmaster had been found to under- 
‘ake its care. And Ishmael resolved if it should remain 
‘acant until his engagement with the judge should be 
“nished, he would then take it himself. 

All this while Ishmael, true to the smallest duty, had 
not neglected Reaben Gray’s account-books. They had 
been brought to him by Gray every week to be posted up, 
But it was the second week in November hefore Ishmael 
was able to walk to Woodside and see Hannah’s babes, 
now fine children of nearly three months of age. Of 
tourse Ishmael, in the geniality of his nature, was de 
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lighted with them; and equally, of course, ne delighted 
their mother with their praises. 

The last two weeks in November were devoted by 
the judge and his family to preparations for thei- 
departure. 

As the time slipped and the interval of their stay grew, 
shorter and shorter, Ishmael began to count the days, 
treasuring each precious day that still gave him to the 
sight of Claudia. 

On the last day but one before their departure, all let. 
ters having been finished, the judge was in his library, 
selecting books to be packed and sent off to his city resi- 
dence. Ishmael was assisting him. When their task was 
completed, the judge turned to the youth and said: 

“ Now, Ishmael, I will leave the keys of the library in 
your possession. You will come occasionally to see that 
ali is right here; and you will air and dust the books, and 
in wet weather have a fire kindled to keep them from 
moulding, for in the depths of this forest it is very damp 
in winter. In recompense for your care of the library, 
Ishmael, I will give you the use of such law books as you 
may need to continue your studies. Here is a list of works 
that I recommend you to read in the order in which they 
are written down,” said the judge, handing the youth a 
folded paper. 

“TJ thank you, sir; I thank you, very much,” answered 
Ishmael, fervently. 

“You can either read them here, or take them oe 
with you, just as you please,” Saatiuued the judge. 

“You are very kind and I am very gyateful, sir.” 

“Tt seems to me I am only just, and scarcely that, Ish- 
mael! The county court opens st Shelton, on the first of 
December. I would strongly recommend you to attend 
its sessions, and watch its trials; it will be a very good 
schocl for you, and a great help to the progress of your 
studies.” 
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“Thank you, sir, I will follow your advice.” 

“nd after a while { hope you will be able to ge 
for a term or two to one of the good Northern law 
schools.” 

“T hope so, sir; and for that purpose, I must work 
hard.” 

“And if you ever should succeed in getting admitted tc 
the bar, Ishmael, I should advise you to go to the Fax 
West. It may seem premature to give you this counsel! 
now, but I give it, wile J] think of it, because after parting 
with you I may never see you again.” 

“Aoain I thank you, Judge Merlin; but if ever that day 
of success should come for me, it will find me in my native 
State. I have an especial reason for fixing my home here; 
and here I must succeed or fail!” said Ishmael, earnestly, 
as he thought of his mother’s early death, and unhonored 
grave, and his vow to rescue her memory from reproach. 

“Tt appears to me that your native place would be the 
last spot on earth where you, with your talents, would 
consent to remain,” said the judge, significantly. 

“T have a reason—a sacred reason, sir,” replied Ishmael, 
earnestly, yet with some reserve in his manner. 

“A reason ‘ with which the stranger intermeddleth not,’ 
T suppose?” 

Ishmael bowed gravely, in assent. 

“Very well, my young friend; I will not inquire what 
itmay be,” said Judge Merlin, who was busying himself at 
his writing bureau, among some papers, from which he 
selected one, which he brought forward to the youth, say- 
ing: 

“Here, Ishmael!—here is a memorandum of your ser- 
vices, which 7 have taken care to keep; for I knew full 
well that if I waited for you to present me a bill, I might 
wait ferever. You will learn to do such things, however, 
in time. Now I find by my memorandum that I owe you 
about sixty dollars. Here is the money. There, now, de 
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not draw back and flush all over your face at the idea of 
taking money you have well earned. Oh, but you will get 
over that in time, and when you are a lawyer, you will 
hold out your hand for a thumping fee, before you give 
an opinion on a case!” laughed the judge, as he forced 
~a roll of bank-notes into Ishmael’s hands, and left the 
library. 

The remainder of the day was spent in sending off wagon 
loads of boxes to the landing on the river side, where they 
were taken off by a rowboat, and conveyed on board the 
“Canvas Back,” that lay at anchor opposite Tanglewood, 
waiting for the freight, to transport it to the city. 

On the following Saturday morning, the judge and his 
daughter lett Tanglewood for Washington. They travelled 
in the private carriage, driven by the heroic “Sam,” and 
attended by a mounted groom, ‘The parting, which shook 
Ishmael’s whole nature like a storm, vcarly rending soul 
and body asunder, seemed to have but little effect upon 
Miss Merlin. She went through it with great decorum, 
shaking hands with Ishmael, wishing him success, and 
hoping to see him, some fine day, on the bench! 

This Claudia said laughing, as with good-humored rail- 
lery. 

But Ishmael bowed very gravely, and though his heart 
was breaking, answered calmly : 

“T hope so too, Miss Merlin. We shall see.” 

“Au revoir!” said Claudia, her eves sparkling with 
mirth. 

“ Until we meet!” answered Ishmael, solemnly, as he 
elosed the carriage door, and gave the coachman the word 
ta drive off. 

As the carriage rolled away, the beautiful girl, who was 
‘ts sole passenger, and whose eyes had been sparkling with 
oirth but an instant before, now threw her hands up te 
ue face, fell back in her seat, and burst inte a terapest of 
sobs and tears. 
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Ignorant of what was going cn within its curtained en- 
closure, Ishmael remained standing and gazing after the 
vanishing carriage, which was quickly lost to view in the 
deep shadows of the forest road, until Judge Merlin, who 
at the last moment had decided to travel on horseback, 
rode up to take leave of him and follow the carriage. 

‘Well! good-bye, my young friend ! Take care of your- 
self !’’ were the last adieux of the judge, as he shook hands 
with Ishmael, and rode away. 

‘*T wish you a pleasant journey, sir,’’ were the final 
words of Ishmael, sent after the galloping horse. 

Then the young man, with desolation in his heart, turned 
into the house, to set the library in order, lock it up, and 
remove his own few personal effects from the premises. 

Reuben Gray, who had come up to assist the judge, re- 
ceive his final orders, and see him off, waited outside with 
his light wagon to take Ishmael and’ his luggage home to 
Woodside. Reuben helped Ishmael to transfer his books, 
clothing, etc., to the little wagon. And then Ishmael, after 
having taken leave of aunt Katie, and left a small present 
in her hand, jumped into his seat, and was driven off by 
Reuben. 

The arrangement at Tanglewood had occupied nearly the 
whole of the short winter forenoon, so that it was twelve 
o’clock meridian when they reached Woodside. 

They found a very comfortable sitting-room awaiting 
them. Reuben, in the pride of paternity had refurnished 
it. ‘There was a warm red carpet on the floor; warm red 
curtains at the windows ; a bright fire burning in the fire- 
place ; a neat dinner table set out, and best of all, Hannah 
seated in a low rocking chair, with one rosy babe on her 
lap and another in the soft, white cradle bed by her side. 
Hannah laid the baby she held beside its brother in the 
cradle, and arose and went to Ishmael, and took him in 
her arms and welcomed him home again, saying : 

“Oh, my dear boy, I am so glad you have come back ! 
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I +11 make you happier with us, lad, than you have ever 
been before.” 

“You have always been very good to me, aunt Hannah,” 
said Ishmael, warmly, returning her embrace. 

“No, I haven’t, Ishmael, no, I haven’t, my boy; but I 
will be. Sally! bring in the fish directly. You know 
very well that Ishmael don’t like rock-fish boiled too 
much,” she said, by way of commencement. 

The order was immediately obeyed, and the family sat 
down to the table. The thrifty overseer’s wife had pro- 
vided a sumptuous dinner in honor of her nephew’s return. 
The thriving overseer could afford to be extravagant once 
ina while. Ah! very different were these days of plenty 
at Woodside to those days of penury at the Hill Hut. 
And Hannah thought of the difference, as she dispensed 
the good things from the head of her well-supplied table. 
The rock-fish with egg sauce was followed by a boiled hem 
and roast ducks with sage dressing, and the dinner was 
finished off with apple pudding and mince pies and new 
cider. 

Ishmael tried his best to do justice to the luxuries affec- 
tion had provided for him; but after all he could not 
satisfy the expectation of Hannah, who complained bitterly 
of his want of appetite. 

After dinner, when the young man had gone up-stairs to 
arrange his books and clothes in his own room, and had 
leit Hannah and Reuben alone, Hannah again complained 
of Ishmael’s derelictions to the duty of the dinner: 
table. 

“Tt’s no use talking, Hannah; he can’t help it. His 
heart is so full—so full, that he ain’t got room in his in- 
sides for no victuals! And that’s just about the truth on’. 
’Twas the same way with me when I was young and in 
love long o’? you! And wa’n’t you corntrairy nyther? 
Lora, Hannah, why when you used to get on your high 
horse with me, I’d be offen my feed for weeks and weeks 
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together. My heart would be swelled up to my very 
throat, and my stom: ch wouldn’t be nowhar!” 

“Reuben, don’t a fool it? not becoming in the fathei of 
afamily,” said Mrs. Hannah, proudly iancing at the twins. 

“Taw, so it isn’t so it isu’t, Hannah, woman. But 
surely I was only a telling of you what ailed Ishmael, as 
he was off his feed.” 

“But what foolishness and craziness and sottishness fot 
Ishmael to be in love with Miss Merlin!” exclaimed 
Hannah, impatiently. 

“Law, woman, who ever said love was anything else but 
craziness and the rest of it,” laughed Gray. 

“ But Miss Merlin thinks no more of Ishmael than she 
does of the dirt under her feet,” said Hannah, bitterly. 

“Begeing your pardon, she thinks a deal more of him 
than she’d likn anybody to find out,” said honest Reuben, 
winking. 

“How did you find it out then ?” inquired his wife. 

“Law, Hannah, I haven’t been fried and froze, by turn, 
with all sorts of fever and ague love fits, all the days of 
my youth, without knowing of the symptoms. And I tel! 
you as how the high and mighty heiress, Miss Claudia 
Merlin, loves the very buttons on our Ishmael’s coat bei- 
ter nor she loves the whole world and all the people in it 
besides. And no wonder! for of all the young men as ever 
I seed, gentlemen or workingmen, Ishmael Worth is the 
most handsomest in his looks and his manners, and hig 
speech and all. And I believe, though I am not much of 
a judge, as he is the most intelligentest and book larnedest. 
Inever seed his equal yet. Why, Hannah, I don’t believe 
as there is e’er a prince a livin’ as has finer manners, 1 
don’t!” 

“But, Reuben, do you mean what you say? Do you 
really think Miss Claudia Merlin condescends to like Ish- 
mael i I have heard of ladies doing such strange things 
sometimes ; but Miss Claud‘a Merlin!” 
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“Ttold you, and I tell you again, as she loves the very 
buttons offen Ishmael’s coat better nor she loves all the world 
besides. But she is as proud as Lucifer, and ready to tear 
her own heart out of her bosom for passion and spite, be- 
zause she can’t get Ishmael out of it! She'll never marry 
nim, if you mean that; though I know sometimes young 
ladies will marry beneati them for love; but Miss Merlin 
will never do that. She would fling herself into burning 
fire first !” 

The conversation could go no farther, for the subject of 
it was heard coming down the stairs, and the next moment 
he opened the door and entered the room. 

He took a seat near Hannah, smiling and saying: 

“For this one afternoon I will take a holiday, aunt 
Hannah, and enjoy the society of yourself and the babies.” 

“So do, Ishmael,” replied the pleased and hapjy 
mother. And in the very effort to shake off his gloom, 
und please and be pleased, Ishmael found his sadness 
alleviated. 

He was never weary of wondering at Hannah and her 
children. To behold his maiden aunt in the character of 
a wife had been a standing marvel to Ishmael. To con- 
template her now as a mother was an ever growing delight 
to the genial boy. She had lost her old-maidish appear- 
ance. She was fleshier, fairer and softer to look upon. 
And she wore a pretty bobbin-net cap ana a bright-colored 
salico wrapper, and she busied herself with needlework 
while turning the cradle with her foot, and humming a 
little nursery song. As for Reuben, he arose as Ishmacl 
sat down, stood contemplating his domestic bliss for a few 
minutes, and then took his hat and went out upon his 
afternoon rounds among the field laborers. A happy 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


RUSHY SHORE. 


He feels, he feels within him 
That courage self-possest,— 
That force that yet shall win him, 
The brightest and the best,— 
The stalwarth Saxon daring 
That steadily steps on, 
Unswerving and unsparing 
Until the goal be won!—M. F. TUPPER. 


TT\HE first thing Ishmael did, when he found himself 

again settled at Woodside, and had got over theanguish 
of his parting with Claudia and the excitement of his re- 
moyal from ‘langlewood, was to walk over to Rushy Shore 
and inquire of overseer Brows whether a masier had yet 
been heard of for the little school. 

“No, nor ain’t a-gwine to be! There ain’t muck temp- 
tation to anybody as knows anything about this ’ere 
school to take it. The chillun as comes to it;—well, 
there, they are just the dullest, headstrongest, forwardest 
set o’ boys and gals as ever was; and their nen and 
mothers, take ’em all together, are the bad payingest! The 
fact is, concarning this school, one may say as the wex- 
ation is sartin and the wages wn-sartin,” answered Brown, 
whom Ishmael found, as usual, sauntering through the 
fields with his pipe in his mouth. 

“Well, then, as [ am on my feet again, and no other 
master can be found, I will take it myself ;—that is to say, 
if I can have it,” said Ishmael. 

“Well, I reckon you can. Mr. Middleton, he sent his 
lawyer down here to settle up affairs arter he had bought 
the property, and the lawyer, he told me, as I had been se 
long used to the place as I was to keep on obec of 
it for the new master ; and as a letting eut >* this schoah 
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house was a part of my business, I do s’pose as I can let 
you have it, if you like to take it.” 

“Yes, [ should, and I engage it from the first of Janu- 
ary. There are now but two weeks remaining until the 
Christmas holidays. So it is not worth while to open the 
school until these shall be over. But meanwhile, Brown, 
you can let your friends and neighbors know that the 
school-house will be ready for the reception of pupils on 
Monday, the third of January.” 

“Very well, sir; [ll let them all know.” 

“And now, Brown, tell me, is Mr. Middleton’s family 
coming in at the first of the year?” inquired Ishmael, 
anxiously. 

“Oh, no, sir! the house is a deal too damp. In some 
places it leaks awful in rainy weather. There be a lot of 
repairs to be made. So it won’t be ready for the family 
much afore the spring, if then.” 

“T am sorry to hear that. Will you give me Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s address ? ” 

“ His—which, sir?” 

“Tell me where I can write to him.” 

“Oh! he is at Washington, present speaking; Franklin 
Square, Washington City; that will find him.” 

“Thank you.” And shaking hands with the worthy 
overseer Ishmael departed. 

And the same day he wrote and posted a letter to Mr. 
M"ddleton. 

she intervening two weeks between that day and Christ 
nas was spent by Ishmael, as usual, in work and in study. 
He made up the whole year’s accounts for Reuben Gray, 
and put his farm books in perfect order. While Ishmael 
was engaged in this latter job, it occurred to him that he 
could not always be at hand to assist Reuben, and that it 
would be much better for Gray to learn enough of arith- 
metic and book-keeping to make him independent of other 
peopie’s help in keeping hs accounts, 
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So when Ishmaei brought him his >»oks one evening 
and told him they were all in order up to that present day, 
and Reuben said : 

“Thank you, Ishmael! I don’t know what I should de 
without you, my lad!” Ishmael answered him. saying 
very earnestly : 

“Uncle Reuben, all the events of life are proverbially 
yery uncertain; and it may happen that you may be 
obliged to do without me; in which case, would it not be 
well for you to be prepared for such a contingency ?” 

“What do you mean, Ishmael?” inquired Gray, in 
alarm. 

“JT mean—had you not better learn to keep your books 
yourself, in case you should lose me?” 

“Oh, Ishmael, I do hape you are not agoing to leavs 
as!” exclaimed Reuben, in terror. “ 

“Not until duty obliges me to do so, and that may 
not be for years. It is true that I have taken the Rushy 
Shore school-house, which I intend to open on the third 
of January; but then I shall continue to reside here with 
you, and walk backward and forward between this and 
that.” 


“What! every day there and back, and it such a 
distance!” 

“Yes, uncle Reuben; I can manage to do so, by rising 
an hour earlier than usual,” said Ishmael, cheerfully. 

“You rise airly enough now, in all conscience! You're 
up at daybreak! If you get up airlier nor that, si] take 
that long walk twice every day, it will wear you out and 
kill you—that is all.” 

“Tt will do me good, uncle Reuben! It will be jwst the 
sort of exercise in the open air that I shall require to anti- 
dote the effect of my sedentary work in the school-rocm,” 
said Ishmael, cheerfully. 

“'That’s you, Ishmael! allers looking on the bright side 
ef everything, and taking hold of all tools by the smooth 
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handle! I hardly think any hardship in this world as 
could be put upon you, would be took amiss by you, 
Ishmael.” 

“T am glad you think so well of me, uncle Reuben; = 
must try to retain your good opinion ; it was not of myself 
I wished to speak, however, but of you. JI hope you will 
learn to keep your own accounts, so as to be independent 
of anybody else’s assistance. If you would give me a half 
an hour’s attention every night, I could teach you to do 
it well in the course of a few weeks or months.” 

“Law, Ishmael, that would give you more trouble than 
keeping the books yourself.” 

“T can teach you, and keep the books besides, until you 
are well able to do it yourself.” 

“Taw, Ishmael, how will you ever find the time to do 
all that, and keep school, and read law, and take them 
long walks besides?” 

“Why, uncle Reuben, I can always find time to do every 
duty I undertake,” replied the persevering boy. 

“One would think your days were forty-eight hours 
Jong, Ishmael, for you te get through all the work as you 
undertake.” 

“But how about the lessons, uncle Reuben ? ” 

“Oh, Ishmael, I’m too old to larn; it ain’t worth while 
now ; I’m past fifty, you know.” 

“Well, but you are a fine, strong, healthy man, and may 
live to be eighty or ninety. Now, if I can teach you in 
éwo or three months an art which will be useful to you 
every day of your life, for thirty or forty years, don’t you 
think that it is quite worth while to learn it?” 

“Weli, Ishmael, you have got a way of putting shings as 
makes people think they’re reasonable, whethe- cr no, and 
convinces of folks agin’ their will. | think, arter all, belike 
you oughter be a lawyer, if so be you’d turn a judge and 
jury round your finger as easy as you turn other people. 
Yl e’en larn ef yru, Ishmael, though it do look rum like 
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for an old man like me to go to school to a boy like 
you.” 

“That is right, uncle Reuben. You'll be a good ac 
countant yet before the winter is over,” laughed Ishmael. 

Christmas came; but it would take too long to tell of 
the rustic merry-makings in a neighborhood noted for the 
festive style in which it celebrates its Christmas holidays. 
There were dinner, supper, and dancing parties in all the 
cottages during the entire week. Reuben Gray gave a 
rustic ball on New-year’s evening. And all the country 
beaux and belles of his rank in society came and danced 
at it. And Ishmael, in the geniality of his nature, made 
himself so agreeable to everybody that he unconsciously 
turned the heads of half the young girls in the room, who 
unanimously pronounced him “ quite the gentleman.” 

This was the last as well as the gayest party of the holi 
days. It broke up at twelve midnight, because the next 
day was Sunday. 

On Monday, Ishmael arose early and walked over to 
Rushy Shore, opened his school-house, lighted a fire in it, 
and sat down at his teacher’s desk to wait the arrival of 
his pupils. 

About eight or nine o’clock they began to come, by ones, 
twos and threes; some attended by their parents and 
some alone. Rough-looking customers they were, to be 
sure ; shock-headed, sun-burned, and freckle-faced girls and 
boys of the humblest class of “poor whites,” as they are 
called in the slave States. 

Ishmael received them, each and all, with that genial 
kindness which always won the hearts of all who knew 
him. 

In arranging his school and classifying his pupils, Ish- 
mael found the latter as ignorant, stubborn and froward 
as they had been represented to him. 

Sam White would not go into the same class with Pete 
Johnson, because Pete’s father got drunk and was “had 
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up” for fighting. { -an Jones would not sit beside Ann 
Bates because Ann’s mother “hired out.” Jem Ellis, who 
was a big boy that did not know his A B C’s, insisted on 
being put at the head of the highest class because he 
was the tallest pupil in the school. And Sarah Brown 
refused to go into any class at all, because her father was 
the overseer of the estate, and she felt herself above them 
all! 

These objections and claims were all put forth with loud 
voices and rude gestures. 

But Ishmael, though shocked, was not discouraged. 
“In patience he possessed his soul” that day. And after 
a while he succeeded in calming all these turbulent spirits 
and reducing his little kingdom to order. 

It was a very harassing day, however, and after he had 
dismissed his school and walked home, and given Reuben 
Gray his lesson, and posted the account-book, and read a 
portion of his “ Coke,” he retired to bed, thorcughly wearied 
in mind and body and keenly appreciative of the privilege 
of rest. From this day forth, Ishmael worked harder and 
suffered more privations than, perhaps, he had ever done 
at any former period of his life. 

He rose every morning at four o’clock, before any of the 
family were stirring; dressed himself neatly ; read a por- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures by candle-light; said his 
prayers; ate the cold breakfast that had been laid out for 
him the night before; and set off to walk five miles to his 
school-house. 

He usually reached it at half-past six ; opened and airecl 
the room, and made the fire; and then sat down to read 
law until the arrival of the hour for the commencement of 
the studies. 

He taught diligently until twelve o’clock ; then he dis- 
missed the pupils for two hours to go home and get their 
dinners; he ate the cold luncheon of bread and cheese or 
meat that he had brought with him; and set off to walk 
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briskly the distance of a mile and a half to Shelton, where 
the court was in session, and where he spent an hour, 
watching their proceedings, and taking notes. He got 
back to his school at two o’clock; called in his pupils 
for the afternoon session; and taught diligently until six 
o’clock in the afternoon, when he dismissed them for 
the day, shut up the school-house, and set off to walk 
home. 

He usually reached Woodside at about seven o’clock, 
where he found them waiting tea for him. As this was 
the only meal Ishmael could take at home, Hannah 
always took care that it should be a comfortable and 
abundant one. After tea, he would give Reuben his lesson 
in book-keeping, post up the day’s accounts, and then re- 
tire to his room to study for an hour or two before going 
to bed. This was the history of five days out of every 
week of Ishmael’s life. 

On Saturdays, according to custom, the school had a 
holiday ; and Ishmael spent the morning in working in 
the garden. As it was now the depth of winter there was 
but little to do, and half a day’s work in the week sufficed 
to keep all in order. Saturday afternoons Ishmael went 
over to open and air the library at Tanglewood, and to re- 
turn the books he had read and bring back new ones. 
Saturday evenings he spent very much as he did the 
preceding ones—in giving Reuben his lesson; in posting 
up the week’s accounts, and in reading law until bed 
time. 

On Sundays Ishmael rested from worldly labors, and 
went to church to refresh his soul. But for this Sabbath’s 
rest, made obligatory upon him by the Christian law, Ish- 
mael must have broken down under his severe labors. As 
it was, however, the benign Christian law of the Sabbath’s 
holy rest proved his salvation. 
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The boldness and the quiet, 
That calmly go ahead, 

In spite of wr: ath and riot, 
In spite of quick and dead— 

Warm energy to spur him, 
Keen enterprise to guide, 

And conscience to upstir him, 
And duty by his side, 

And hope forever singing 
Assurance of success, 

And rapid action springing 
At once to nothing less!—M. F. TUPPEP, 


‘oh this persevering labor, Ishmael cheerfully passed the 
winter months. 

He had not heard one word of Claudia, or of her 
father, except such scant news as reached him through 
the judge’s occasivnal letters to the overseer. 

He had received an encouraging note from Mr. Middle- 
ton in answer to the letter he had written to that gentleman. 
About the first of April Ishmael’s first quarterly schoo) 
bills began to be due. 

Tuition fees were not high in that poor neighborhood, 
and his pay for each pupil averaged about two dollars a 
guarter. His school uumbered thirty pupils, about one- 
third of whom never paid, consequently, at the end of the 
firot three months, his net receipts were just forty-two 
dollars. Not very encouraging this, yet Ishmael was 
pleased and happy, especially as he felt that he was really 
doing the little savages intrusted to his care a great deal 
of good. 

Half of this money Ishmael would have forced upon 
Hannah and Reuben; but Hannah flew into a passion and 
demanded to be informed if her nephew took her for a 
money-grub; and Reuben quietly assured the young 
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man that his services overpaid his board; which was 
quite true. 

One evening, about the middle of April, Ishmael sat at 
his school desk mending pens, setting copies, and keeping 
an eye on a refractory boy who had been detained after 
school hours, to learn a lesson he had failed to know in his 
class. 

Ishmael had just finished setting his last copy and was 
engaged in piling the copy-books neatly, one on top of 
another, when there came a soft tap at the door. 

“Come in,” said Ishmael, fully expecting to see some of 
the refractory boy’s friends come to inquire after him. 

The door opened and a very young lady, in a gray silk 
dress, straw hat and blue ribbons, entered the school-room. 

Ishmael looked up, gave one glance at the fair, sweet 
face, serious blue eyes and soft light ringlets, and dropped 
his copy books, came down from his seat and hurried to 
meet the visitor, exclaiming : 

“Bee! Oh, dear, dear Bee, I am so glad to see you!” 

“So am I you, Ishmael,” said Beatrice Middleton, frankly 
giving her hand to be shaken. 

“Bee! oh, I beg pardon! Miss Middleton I mean! it is 
such a happiness to me to see you again! ” 

“So it is to me to see you, Ishmael,” frankly answered 
Beatrice. 

“You will sit down and rest, Bee?—Miss Middleton!” 
exclaimed Ishmael, running to bring his own school-chair 
‘or her accommodation. 

“T will sit down Bee. None of my old schoolmates call 
me anything else, Ishmael, and I should hardly know my 
little self by any other name,” said Bee, taking the offered 
seat. 

“T thank you very much for letting me call you so! Tt 
really went against all old feelings of friendship to call you 
otherwise.” 


“Why certainly it did!” 
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“T hope your father and all the family are well?” 

“All except mamma, who, you know, is very delicate.” 

“Yes, I know. They are all down here, of course?” 

“No; no one but myself and one man and maid- 
servant.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes; I came down to see to the last preparations, so 
as to have everything in order and comfortable for mamma 
when she comes.” 

“Still ‘mamma’s right-hand woman,’ Bee!” 

“Well, yes; I must be so. You know her health is very 
uncertain, and there are so many children! two more since 
you left us, Ishmael! And they are all such a responsi- 
bility! And as mamma is so delicate and I am the eldest 
daughter I must take much of the care of them all upon 
myself,” replied the girl-woman, very gravely. 

“Yes, I suppose so; and yet—” Ishmael hesitated and 
Bee took up the discourse : 

—*T know what you were thinking of, Ishmael! That 
some other than myself ought to have been found to come 
down to this uninhabited house to make the final prepara- 
tions for the reception of the family; but really now, Ish- 
mael, when you come to think of it, who could have been 
found so competent as myself for this duty? To be sure, 
you know, we sent an upholsterer down with the new fur- 
niture, and with particular instructions as to its arrange- 
ment: every carpet, set of curtains and suit of furniture, 
marked with the name of the room for which it was 
destined. But then, you know, there are a hundred other 
things to be done, after the upholsterer has quitted the 
house, that none but a woman and a member of the family 
would know how to do—cut glass and china and cutlery — 
to be taken out of their cases and arranged in sideboards 
and cupboards; and bed and table linen to be mpacked 
and put into drawers and closets ; and the children’s beds 
to be aired and made up; and mamma’s own chamber 
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and nursery made ready for her; and, last of all, for the 
evening that they are expected to arrive, a nice delicate 
supper got. Now, who was there to attend to all this but 
me?” questioned Beatrice, looking gravely into Ishmael’s 
face. And as she waited for an answer, Ishmael replied: 

“Why—failing your mamma, your papa might have 
done it, without any derogation from his manly dignity. 
When General Washington was in Philadelphia, during 
his first Presidential term, with all the cares of the young 
nation upon his shoulders, he superintended the fitting up 
of his town house for the reception of Mrs. Washington ; 
descending even to the details of hanging curtains and 
setting up mangles!” 

Beatrice laughed, as she said: 

“Taw, Ishmael! haven’t you got over your habit of 
quoting your heroes yet? And have you really faith 
enough to hope that modern men will come up to their 
standard? Of course, George Washington was equal to 
every human duty from the conquering of Cornwallis to~ 
the crimping of a cap-border, if necessary! for he was a 
miracle! But my papa, God bless him, though wise and 
good, is but a man, and would no more know how to per- 
form a woman’s duties than I should how to do a man’s! 
What should he know of china-closets and linen chests? 
Why, Ishmael, he doesn’t know fi’penny bit cotton from 
five shilling linen, and would have been as apt as not to 
have ordered the servants’ sheets on the children’s beds 
and vice versa ; and for mamma’s supper he would have been 
as likely to have fried pork as the broiled spring chickens 
that I shall provide! No, Ishmael; gentlemen may be 
great masters in Latin and Greek; but they are hopeless 
dunces in housekeeping matters.” 

“As far as your experience goes, Bee.” 

“Of course, as far as my experience goes.” 

“When did you reach Rushy Shore, Bee?” 

“Last night about seven o’clock. Matty came with me 
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in the carriage, and Jason drove us. We spent all day in 
unpacking and arranging the things, that had been sent 
down on the ‘Canvas Back’ a week or two ago. And this 
afternoon I thought I would walk over here and see what 
sort of a school you had. Papa read your letter to us, and 
we were all interested in your success here.”’ 

“Thank you, dear Bee; I know that you are al) among 
my very best friends; and some of these days, Bee, I hope, 
I trust, to do credit to your friendship.” 

“That you will, Ishmael! What do you think my 
papa told my uncle Merlin?—that, ‘that young man 
(meaning you) was destined to make his mark on this 
century.’” 

A deep blush of mingled pleasure, bashfulness and 
aspiration mantled {shmael’s delicate face. He bowed 
with sweet, grave courtesy, and changed the subject of 
conversation, by saying: 

“T hope Judge Merlin and his daughter are quite well?” 

“Quite! They are still at Annapolis. Papa visited 
them there for a few days last week. The judge is stop- 
ping at the ‘Stars and Stripes’ hotel, and Claudia is a 
parlor boarder at a celebrated French school in the 
vicinity. Claudia will not ‘come out’ until next winter, 
when her father goes to Washington. For, next Decem- 
ber, Claudia will be eighteen years of age, and will enter 
upon her mother’s large property, according to the terms 
of the marriage settlement and the mother’. will. I sup- 
pose she will be the richest heiress in America, for the 
property is estimated at more than a million! Ah! it is 
fine to be Claudia Merlin—is it not, Ishmael?” 

“Very,” answered the young man, scarcely conscious, 
amid the whirl of his emotions, what he was saying. 

“And what a sensation her entrée into society will 
make! I should like to be in Washington next winter 
when she comes out! Ah! but after all—what a target 
for fortune-hunters she will be, to be sure!” sighed Bee, 
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‘‘She is beautiful and ac mplished, and altogether 
lovely enough to be sought for herself alone!” exclaimed 
Ishmael, in the low and faltering tones of deep feeling. 

«« Ah, yes, if she were poor; but who on earth could see 
whether the beiress of a million were pretty or plain ; good 
or bad ; witty or stupid ?”’ 

<©So young and so cynical!”’ said Ishmael, sadly. 

«¢ Ah, Ishmael, whoever reas and observes must feel 
and reflect ; and whoever feels and reflects must soon lose 
the simple faith of childhood. We shall see!’’ said Bee, 
rising and drawing her gray silk scarf around her 
shoulders. 

<‘You are not going ?”’ 

<‘Yes; I have much yet to do.” 

“ Can I not help you ? ”’ 

“Oh, no; there is nothing that [ have to do that a 
classical and mathematical scholar and nursling-lawyer 
could understand.”’ 

“Then, at least, allow me to see you safely home. The 
nursling-lawyer can do that, I suppose? If you will be 
pleased to sit down until I hear this young hopeful say 
his lesson, I will close up the school-room and be at your 
service.” 

‘““Thank you very much ; but i have to call at Brown’s, 
the overseer’s, and I would much rather you would not 
trouble yourself, Ishmael. Good-bye. When we all get 
settled up at the house, which must be by next Saturday 
night, at farthest, you must come often to see us. It was 
to say this that I came here.’ 

“Thank you, dearest Bee! J shall esteem it a great 
privilege to come.”’ 

** Prove it,’’ laughed Bee, as she waved adieu, and tripped 
out of the school-room. 

Ishmael called up his pupil for recitation. 

The little savage could not say his lesson, and began te 
weep and rub his eyes with the sleeve of his jacket. 
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*You mougnt let me off this once, anyways,” he sohbed, 

“But why should I?” inquired Ishmael. 

“A-cause.of the pretty lady a-coming.” 

Ishmael laughed, and for a moment entertained the 
thought of admitting this plea and letting the pleader go. 
But Ishmael was really too conscientious to suffer himseif 
to be lured aside trom the strict line of duty by any pass: 
ing fancy or caprice; so he answered: 

“Your plea is an ingenious one, Eddy; and since you 
have wit enough to make it, you must have sense enough 
to learn your lesson. Come, now, let us sit down and put 
our heads together, and try again, and see what we can 
do.” 

And with the kindness for which he was ever noted, the 
young master sat down beside his stupid pupil, and pa- 
tiently went over and over the lesson with him, until he 
had succeeded in getting it into Eddy’s thick head. 

“There, now! now you know the difference between a 
common noun and a proper one! are you not glad?” 
asked Ishmael, smiling. 

“Yes; but they'll all be done supper, and the hominy 
Il be cold!” said the boy, sulkily. 

“Oh, no, it will not. I E:.ow all about the boiling of 
hominy. They’ll keep the pot hanging over the fire until 
bed-time, so you can have yours hot as soon as you get 
home. Off with you, now!” laughed Ishmael. : 

His hopeful pupil lost no time in obeying the order, but 
set off on a run. 

Ishmael arranged his books, closed up his school-room, 
and started to walk home. 

There he delighted Hannah with the news that her 
former friend and patron, Mrs. Middleton, was soon ex- 
pected at Rushy Shore. And he interested both Reuben 
and Hannah with the description of beautiful Bee’s visit 
to the school. 

“T wonder why he couldn’t have fallen in love with 


ker ?” thought Hannaly 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


STILE ONWARD. 


His, al. the mighty movements 
That urge the hero’s breast, 
The longings and the lovings, 
The spirit’s glad unrest, 
Yhat scorns exeuse to tender, 
Or fortune’s favor ask, 
That never will surrender 
Whatever be the task !—M. F. TUPPER. 


EATRICEK did not come again to the school-room te 
6B see Ishmael. The memory of old school-day friend- 
ship, as well as the prompting of hospitality and benevo- 
lence, had brought her there on her first visit. She had 
not thought of the lapse of time, or the change that two 
years must have made in him as well as in herself, and 
so, where she expected to find a mere youth, she found a 
young man; and maiden delicacy restrained her from 
repeating her visit. 

On Thursday morning, however, as Ishmael was open- 
ing his school-room, he heard a brisk step approaching, 
and Mr. Middleton was at his side. Their hands flew inte 
each other and shook mutually before either spoke. Then, 
with beaming eyes and hearty tones, both exclaimed at 
once: 

“Tam so glad to see you!” 

“Of course you arrived last night! Thope you had s, 
pleasant journey, and that Mrs. Middleton has recovered 
her fatigue,” said Ishmael, placing a chair for his visitor. 

“A very pleasant journey! The day was delightfully 
cool, and even my wife did not suffer from fatigue. She 
is quite well this morning, and quite delighted with her 
new home, But, see here, Ishmael! how you have 


changed! You are taller than Iam! You must be neat 
six feet in height! Are you not?” 
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*T suppose so,” smiled Ishmael. 

“And your hair is so much darker. Altogether, you are 
so much improved.” 

“There was room for it.” 

“There always is,my boy. Well, I did not come here 
to pay compliments, my young friend. I came to tel. 
you that, thanks to my little Bee’s activity, we are al. 
comfortably settled at home now; and we should be 
happy if you would come on Friday evening and spend 
with us Saturday and Sunday, your weekly holidays.” 

“T thank you, sir; I thank vou very much. I should 
extremely like to come, but—” 

“Now, Ishmael, hush! I do not intend <o take a de- 
nial. When I give an invitation I am always very muck 
in earnest about it; and to show you how much I am in 
earnest about this, [ will tell you that I reflected this was 
Thursday, and that if I asked you to-day you could tell 
your friends when you get home this evening, and come 
to-morrow morning prepared to remain over till Monday. 
Otherwise, if I had not invited you until to-morrow morn- 
ing, you would have had to walk all the way back home 
to-morrow evening to tell your friends before coming to 
see us. So you see how much I wished to have you come, 
Ishmael, and how | studied ways and means. Mrs. Mid- 
dileton and all your old school-mates are equally anxious 
‘0 see you, 80 say no more about it, but come!” 

“Tndeed, I earnestly thank you, Mr. Middieton, and I 
was not about to decline your kind invitation in toto, bus 
ynily to say that Iam eccupied with duties that I cannot 
neglect on Friday evenings and Saturday mornings; but 
on Saturday evening I shall be very happy to come over 
and spend Sunday with you.” 

“Very well, then, Ishmael; so be it; I accept sv much 
of your pleasant company, since no more of it is to be 
had. By the way, Ishmael!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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“That was a gallant feat and a narrow escape of yours, 
as it was described to me by my niece Claudia. Nothing 
Jess than the preservation of her life could have justified 
you in such a desperate act.” 

“T am grateful to Miss Merlin tor remembering it, sir.” 

“As if she ever could forget it! Good Heaven! Well, 
Ishmael, I see that your pupils are assembling fast. 
wiil not detain you from your duties longer. Good-morn- 
ing; and remember that we shall expect you on Saturday 
evening.” 

“Good morning, sir; I will remember; pray give my 
respects to Mrs. Middieton ~d all ‘he family.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Middleton, as he walked away. 

Ishmael re-entered the school-room, rang the bell to call 
the pupils in, and commenced the duties of the day. 

On Saturday afternoon. all his weekly labors being seru- 
pulously finished, Ishmael walked over “o Rushy Shore 
Beacon, as Mr. Middleton’s house was ealled. 

It was a very large old edifice of white stone, and stood 
upon the extreme point of a headland running out into 
the river. There were many trees behind it, landward; 
but none before ‘t, seaward so that really the tall white 
house, with its many wirdows, might well serve as a bea- 
con to passing vessels. 

Around the headland upon which it was situated, the 
waters swept with a mighty impetus and a deafening roar 
that gave the place its descriptive name of Rushy Shore, 
As the air and water here were mildly salt, the situation 
was deemed very healthy and well suited to such delicate 
hungs as required a stimulating atmosphere, and yet could 
not bear the full strength of the sca breezes. As such the 
place had been selected by Mr. Middleton for the residence 
of his invalid wife. 

Wheu Ishmael approached the house, he found the 
family all assembied in the long front porch to enjoy the 
fine water view, 
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Walter Middleton, who was the first to spy Ishmael’s 
approach, ran down the steps and out to meet him, ex- 
claiming, as he caught and shook his hand: 

‘‘ How are you, old boy? how are you? looking in high 
health and handsomeness, at any rate! I should have 
come down to the school to see you, Ishmael ; only, on the 
very morning after our arrival, I had to mount my horse! 
and ride down to Baymouth to attend to some business for 
my father, and I did not get back until late last night. 
Come, hurry on to the house! My mother is anxious to 
see her old favorite.”’ 

And so, overpowering Ishmael with the cordiality of his 
greeting, Walter drew his friend’s arm within his own, and 
took him upon the porch in the midst of the family group, 
that immediately surrounded and warmly welcomed him. 

“* How handsome and manly you have grown, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Middleton, with almost motherly pride in her 
favorite. 

Ishmael blushed and bowed in reply to this direct com~ 
pliment. And soon he was seated among them, chatting 
pleasantly. 

This was but the first of many delightful visits to Rushy 
Shore, enjoyed by Ishmael. Mr. Middleton liked to have 
him there, and often pressed him to come. And Ishmael, 
who very well knew the difference between invitations 
given from mere politeness and those prompted by a sin- 
cere desire for his company, frequently accepted them. 

One day Mr. Middleton, who took a deep interest in the 
struggles of Ishmael, said to him : 

‘You should enter some law school, my young friend.” 

“ T intend to do so, sir, as soon as I have accomplished 
two things.”’ 

*« And what are they?” 

“Saved money enough to defray my expenses and found 
a substitute for myself as master of this little school.” 

“Qh, bother the school! you must not always be sacri- 
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ficing yourself to the public welfare, Ishmael,” laughed 
Mr. Middleton, who sometimes permitted himself to use 
rough words. 

‘« But to duty, sir?” 

‘‘ Oh, if you once make it a question of duty, I have no 
more to say,’ was the concluding remark of Ishmael’s 
friend. 

Thus, in diligent labor and intellectual intercourse, the 
young man passed the summer months. 

One bright hope burned constantly before Ishmael’s 
mental vision—of seeing Claudia ; but, ah! this hope was 
destined to be deferred from week to week, and finally 
disappointed. 

Judge Merlin did not come to ‘Tanglewood as usual this 
summer. He took his daughter to the sea-side instead, 
where they lived quietly at a private boarding-house, be- 
cause it was not intended that Miss Merlin should enter 
society until the coming winter at Washington. 

To Ishmael this was a bitter disappointment, but a 
bitter tonic, too, since it served to give strength to his 
mind. 

Late in September, bis friend Walter Middleton, who 
was a medical student, left them to attend the autumn and 
winter course of lectures in Baltimore. Ishmael felt the 
loss of his society very much; but as usual consoled him- 
self by hard work, through all the autumn months. 

He heard from Judge Merlin and his daughter through 
their letters to the Middletons. They were again in An- 
napolis, where Miss Merlin was passing her last term at the 
finishing school, but they were to go to Washington at the 
meeting of Congress in December. 

As the month of November drew to a close, Ishmael 
began to compute the labors, progress and profits of 
the year. He found that he had brought his school 
into fine working order; he had brought his pupils 
on well; he had made Reuben Gray a very good reader, 
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penman, arithmetician and book-keeper; and lastly, he 
had advanced himself very far in his chosen professional 
studies. But he had made but little money, and saved 
less than ahundred dollars. This was not enough to sup- 
port him, even by the severest economy, at any law- 
school. Something else, he felt, must be done for the 
next year, by which more money might be made. So 
after reflecting upon the subject for some time, he wrote 
out two advertisements—one for a teacher, competent to 
take charge of a small country school, and the other for 
a situation as book-keeper, clerk, or amanuensis. In the 
course of a week, the first advertisement was answered 
by a Methodist preacher living in the same neighborhood, 
who proposed to augment the small salary he received 
for preaching on Sundays, by teaching a day school all 
the week. Ishmael had an interview with this gentle- 
man, and finding him all that could be desired in a 
clergyman and country school-master, willingly engaged. 
to relinquish his own post in favor of the new candidate 
on the first of the coming year. 

His second advertisement was not yet answered; but 
Ishmael kept it on and anxiously awaited the result. 

At length his perseverance was crowned with a success 
greater than he could have anticipated. It was about the 
middle of December, a few days before the breaking up 
of his school for the Christmas holidays, that he called at 
the Shelton post-office to ask if there were any letters for 
“XEN 2. those being the initials he had signed to his 
second advertisement. A letter was handed him; at last, 
then, ithadcome! Without scrutinizing the handwriting 
or the superscription, Ishmael tore it open and read: 


WaAsHINGTON, December 14. 
Mr. ‘‘X. Y. Z.’’—I have seen your advertisement in 
the Intelligencer. I amin want of an intelligent and well- 
educated young man to act as my confidential secretary. 
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and oceasional amanuensis. If you will write to me, en- 
closing testimonials and references as to your character 
and competency, and stating the amount of salary you 
will expect to receive, I hope we may come to a satisiac- 
tory arrangement. 
Respectfully yours, RANDOLPH MERLIN. 

. It was from Claudia’s father, then! It was a stroke oi 
fate, or so it seemed to the surprised and excited mind of 
Ishmael! 

Trembling with joy, he retired to the private parlor of 
the quiet little village inn to answer the letter, so that it 
might go off to Washington by the mail that started that 
afternoon. He smiled to himself as he wrote that Judge 
Mer]’n himself had had ample opportunity of personally 
testing the character and ability of the advertiser, but that 
if further testimony were needed, he begged to refer to Mr. 
James Middleton, of Rushy Shore. Finally, he left the 
question of the amount of salary to be settled by the judge 
himself. He signed, sealed and directed this letter, and 
hurried to the post-office to post it before the closing of 
the mail. 

And then he went home in a maze of delight. 

Three anxious days passed, and then Ishmael received 
his answer. It was a favorable and a conclusive one. The 
judge told him that from the post-office address given in 
the advertisement, as well as from other circumstances, he 
had supposed the advertiser to be Ishmael, himself, but 
could not be sure until he had received his letter, when he 
was glad to find his suppositions correct, as he should 
much rather receive into his family, in a confidential 
capacity, a known young man like Mr. Worth, than any 
stranger, however well recommended the latter might be; 
he would fix the salary at three hundred dollars, with 
board and lodging, if that would meet the young gentle- 
man’s views; if the terms suited, he hoped Mr. Worth 
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would lose no time in joining him in Washington, as he, 
the writer, was overwhelmed with correspondence that was 
still accumulating. 

Ishmael answered this second letter immediately, saying 
that he would be in Washington on the following Tues- 
day. 

After posting this letter he walked rapidly homeward, 
galling at Rushy Shore on his way to inform his friends, 
the Middletons, of his change of fortune. As Ishmael was 
not egotistical enough to speak of himself and his affairs 
until it became absolutely needful for him to do so, he had 
never told Mr. Middleton of his plan of giving up the 
school to the Methodist minister and seeking another 
situation for himself. And during the three days of his 
correspondence with Judge Merlin, he had not even seen 
Mr. Middleton, whom he only took time to visit on Satur- 
day evenings. 

Upon this afternoon, he reached Rushy Shore just as the 
family were sitting down to dinner. They were as much 
surprised as pleased to see him at such an unusual time 
as the middle of the week. Mr. Middleton got up to shake 
hands with him; Mrs. Middleton ordered another plate 
brought; Bee saw that room was made for another chair; 
and so Ishmaei was welcomed by acclamation, and seated 
among them at the table. 

“And now, young gentleman, tell us what it all means! 
for glad as we are to see you, and glad as you are to see 
as, we know very well that you did not take time to come 
here in the middle of the week merely to please yourself or 
us; pleasure not being your first object in life, Ishmael!” 
said Mr. Middleton. 

“T regret to say, sir, that I came to tell you I am going 
away on Monday morning, replied Ishmael, gravely, for 
at the moment he felt a very real regret at the thought of 
‘eaving such good and true friends, 

“Going away!” exclaimed all the family in a breath, 
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and in consternation ; for this boy, with his excellent char 
acter and charming manners, had deeply endeared himselt 
to all his friends. “Going away!” they repeated. 

“T am sorry to say it,” said Ishmael. 

“ But this is so unexpected, so sudden!” said Mrs. Mid: 
dleton. 

“What the grand deuee is the matter? Have you en- 
listed for a soldier? engaged as a sailor? been seized with 
the gold fever? ” 

“Neither, sir; I will explain,” said Ishmael. And forth- 
with he told all his plans and prospects, in the fewest pos- 
sible words. 

“And so you are going to Washington, to be Randolph 
Merlin’s clerk! Well, Ishmael, as he is a thorough lawyer, 
though no very brilliant barrister, I do not know that you 
could be in a better school! Heaven prosper you, my 
Jad! By the way, Ichmael, just before you came in, we 
were all talking of going to Washington ourselves.” 

“ Indeed! and is there really a prospect of your going ?” 
inquired Ishmael, in pleased surprise. 

“Well, yes. You sce the judge wishes a chaperone for 
his daughter this winter, and has invited Mrs. Middleton, 
and in fact all the family, to come and spend the season 
with them in Washington. He says that he has taken the 
old Washington House, which is large enough to accom- 
modate our united families. and ten times as many.” 

“And you will go?” inquired Ishmael, anxiously. 

“Well, yes—I think so. You see, this place, so pre. 
eminently healthy during eight months of the year, is 
rather too much exposed and too bleak in the depth of 
winter to suit my wife. She begins to cough already. And 
as Claudia really does need a matronly friend near her, 
and as the jadge is very anxious for us to come, I think 
al interests will be best served by our going.” 

“T hope you will go very soon,” said Ishmael. 

“In a week or ten days,” replied Mr. Middleton. 
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Ishmael soon after arose and took his leaye, for he had 
a long walk before him, and a momentous interview with 
Hannah to brave at the end of it. 

After tea that evening, Ishmael broke the news to Reu- 
ben and Hannah. Both were considerably startled and 
oewildered, for they, no more than the Middletons, had 
received any previous hint of the young man’s intentions. 
And now they really did not know whether to congratu- 
late Ishmael on going to seek his fortune or to condole with 
him for leaving hom?! Reuben heartily shook hands with 
Ishmael and said how sorry he should be to part with him, 
but how glad he was tit the young man was going to do 
something handsome fev himself. 

Hannah cried heartily, but for the life of her, could not 
have told whether it was for joy or sorrow. To her appre- 
hension to go to Washington and be Judge Merlin’s clerk 
seemed to be one of the grestest honors that any young 
man could attain ; so she was perfectly delighted with that 
part of the affair. But, on the other hand, Ishmael had 
been to her like the most affectionate and dearest of sons, 
and to part with him seemed more than she could bear; 
so she wept vehemently and clung to her boy. 

Reuben sought to console her. 

“Never mind, Hannah, woman, never mind. It is the 
law of nature that the young bird must leave his nest and 
the young man his home! But never you mind! Wash- 
ing-town-city ain’t out’n the world, and any time as you 
want to see your boy very bad, I’ll just put tobbin to the 
wagon and cart you and the young uns up there for a day 
or two! Law, Hannah, my dear, you never should shed 
a tear if I could help it! ’Cause I feel kind 0’ gu‘lty when 
you cry, Hannah, as if I ought to help it somehosy!” said 
the good fellow. 

“Asif you could, Reuben! But it is I myself who de 
wrong to cry for anything when | am blessed witk the 
love of such a heart as yours Kenben! There, I wil’ not 
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ery any more! Of course, Ishmael must go to the city 
and make his fortune, and I ought to be glad, and I am 
glad, only I am sich a fool. Ishmael, my dear, this is 
Wednesday night, 2nd you say you are going 0’ Monday 
morning ; so there ain’t no time to make you no new shirts 
and things before you go, but Dll make a lot of “em, my 
boy, and send ’em up to you,” said Hannah, wiping het 
eyes. 

Ishmael opened his mouth to reply; but Reuben was 
before him with: 

“So do, Hannah, my dear; that will be one of the best 
ways of comforting yourself, making up things for the lad; 
and you sha’n’t want for the money, nor the fine linen 
nyther, Hannah, my dear! And when you have got them 
all done, you and I can take them up to him when we go 
to see him! So think of that and you won't be fretting 
after him. And now, childun, it is bed-time!” ; 

On Friday evening Ishmael, in breaking up his school 
for the Christmas holidays, also took a final leave of his 
pupils: The young master had so endeared himself to his 
rough pupils that they grieved sincerely at the separation. 
The girls wept, and even rude boys sobbed. Oar stupid 
little friend, Kddy, who could not learn grammar, had 
‘eared to love his kind young teacher, and at the pros- 
pect of parting with him and having the minister for a 
master roared aloud, saying : 

“Master Worth have allers been good to us, so he have; 
out the minister—he’ll lick ns, ever so much!” 

Ishmael distributed such parting gifts as his slender 
purse would afford, and so d.smissed his pupils. 

On Sunday evening he took leave of his friends, the 
Middletons, who promised to join him in Washington in 
the course of a week. 

And on Monday morning he took leave of Hannah and 


Reuben, and walked to Baymouth to meet the Washington 
steamboat, 
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How beautiful the mansion’s throned 
Behind its elm tree’s screen, 

With simple attic cornice crowned 
All graceful and serene.—ANON, 


UST north of the Capitol-park, upon a gentle erninence, 
«/ within its own well-shaded and wel!-cultivated grounds, 
stood a fine, old, family mansion, that had once been the 
temporary residence of George Washington. 

The house was very large, with many spacious rooms 
and broad passages within, and many garden walks and 
trellissed arbors around it. 

In front were so many evergreen trees and in the rear 
was so fine a conservatory of blooming flowers, that even 
in the depth of winter it seemed like summer there. 

The house was so seciuded within its many thick trees 
and high garden walls that the noise of the city never 
reached its inmates; though they were within five minutes’ 
walk of the Capitol and ten minutes’ drive of the Presi- 
dent’s mansion. 

Judge Merlin had been very fortunate in securing for 
the season this delightfui home, where he could be within 
easy reach of his official business, and at the same time 
enjoy the quiet so necessary to his temperament. 

That winter he had been appointed one of the judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and it was very 
desirable to have so pleasant a dwelling place within such 
easy reach of the Capitol, where the Court was held. At 
the head of this house his young daughter had been placed 
as its mistress. She had not yet appeared anywhere in 
public. She was reserving herself for two cvents: the 
arrival of her chaperone and the first evening reception of 
the President. Her presence in 2 city was not even cer- 
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tainly known beyond her own domestic circle; though a 
yague rumor, started no one knew by whom, was afloat, to 
the effect that Miss Merlin, the young Marylana heiress 
and beauty, was expected to come out in Washington 
during the current season. 

Meanwhile she remained in seclusion in her father’s 
house. 

It was to this delightful town house, so like the country _ 
in its isolation, that Ishmael Worth was invited. 

It was just at sunrise on Tuesday morning that the old 
steamer Columbia, having Ishmael on board, landed at the 
Seventh street wharf, and the young man, destined some 
future day to fill a high official position in the Federal 
government, took his humble carpet-bag in his hand and 
entered the Federal city. 

Ah! many thousands had entered the National capital 
before him, and many more thousands would enter it after 
him, only to complain of it, to carp over it, to laugh at it, 
for its “ magnificent distances,” its unfinished buildings, its 
muddy streets and its mean dwellings. 

But Ishmael entered within its boundaries with feelings 
of reverence and affection. It was the City of Washington, 
the sacred heart of the nation. 

He had’ heard it called by shallow-brained and short- 
sighted people a sublime failure! It was a sublime idea, 
indeed, he thought, but no failure! Failure?) Why what 
did those who called it so expect? Did they expect that 
the great capital of the great Republic should spring inte 
full-grown existence as quickly as a hamlet around a rail- 
way station, or a village at a steamboat landing? Great 
ideas require a long time for their complete embodiment. 
And those who sneered at Washington were as little capable 
of foreseeing its future as the idlers about the steamboat 
wharf were of foretelling the fortunes of the modest-looking 


youth, in country clothes, who stood there gazine thought 
fully upon the city, 
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“Can vou tell me the nearest way to Pennsylvania 
avenue?” at length he asked of a bystander. 

“Just set your face to the north and follow your nose 
or about a mile, and you'll fetch up to the broadest street 
as ever you see; and that ‘ill be it,” was the answer. 

With this simple direction Ishmael went on until he 
‘ame to the avenue, which he recognized at once from the 
description. 

The Capitol, throned in majestic grandeur upon the top 
of its wooded hill at the eastern extremity of the avenue, 
and gleaming white in the rays of the morning sun, seem- 
ing to preside over the whole scene, next attracted Ish- 
mael’s admiration. As his way lay towards it, he had 
ample time to contemplate its imposing magnificence and 
beauty. 

As he drew near it, however, he began to throw his eyes 
around the surrounding country in search of Judge Mer- 
lin’s house, He soon identified it—a large old family 
mansion, standing in a thick grove of trees on a hill just 
north of the Capitol grounds. He turned to the left, 
ascended the hill, and soon found himself at the iron gate 
leading into the grounds. 

Here his old acquaintance, Sam, being on duty as por- 
ter, admitted him, and, taking him by a winding gravel 
walk, that turned and twisted among groves and parterres, 
Jed him up to the house, and delivered him into the charge 
of a black footman, who was at that early hour engaged in 
opening the doors and windows. 

He was the same Jim who used to wait on the table at 
Tanglewood. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Ishmael, sir,” he said, advancing 
in a friendly and respectful manner, to receive the new 
arrival. 

“The judge expected me this morning, Jim?” inquired 
Ishmael, when he had returned the greeting of the man. 

“Oh, yes, sir; and ordered your room got ready for 
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you. The family ain’t down yet, sir; but I can show you 
your room,” said Jim, taking Ishmael’s carpet-bag from 
him, and leading the way up-stairs. 

They went up three flights of stairs, to a small front 
room in the third story, with one window, looking 
west. 

Here Jim sat down the carpet-bag, saying: 

“Tt’s rather high up, sir; but you see we are expecting 
Mrs. Middleton and ali her family, and of course the best 
spare rooms has to be give up to the ladies. I think you 
will find everything you could wish for at hand, sir; but if 
there should be anything else wanted, you can ring, and 
one of the men servants will come up.” And with this. 
Jim bowed and left the room. 

Ishmael looked around upon his new domicile. 

It was a very plain room, with simple maple furniture. 
neatly arranged; a brown woollen carpet on the floor ; white 
dimity curtains at the window; and a small coal fire in 
the grate. Yet it was much better than Ishmael had been 
accustomed to at home, and besides, the elevated position 
of the room, and the outlook from the only window, com- 
pensated for all deficiencies. 

Ishmael walked up to this window, put aside the dainty: 
white curtain, and looked forth: the whole of the city ot 
Washington, Georgetown, the windings of the Potomac 
and Anacostia rivers, Analostian Island, and the undulat- 
ing hills of the Virginia and Maryland shores, lay spread 
like a vast panorama before him. 

As the thicket was a necessity to Judge Merlin’s nature, 
so the widely extended prospect was a need of Ishmael’s 
spirit; his eyes must travel when his feet could not. 

Feeling perfectly satisfied with his quarters, Ishmael at 
last left the window and made his toilet, preparatory to 
meeting the judge and—Claudia! 

“Oh, beating heart, be still! be still!” he said to him- 
self, as the anticipation of that Jatter meeting, with al. 
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its disturbing influences, sent the blood rioting through 
his veins. 

Without being the very least dandyish, Ishmael was 
still fastidiously nice in his personal appointments ; purity 
and refinement pervaded his presence. 

He had completed his toilet, and was engaged in lightly 
brushing some lint from his black coat, when a knock at 
his door attracted his attention. 

It was Jim, who had come to announce breakfast and 
show him the way to the morning-room. 

Down the three flights of stairs they went again, and 
across the central hall to a front room on the left that 
looked out upon the winter garden of evergreen trees. 
Crimson curtained and crimson carpeted, with a bright 
zoal fire in the polished steel grate, and a glittering 
Sliver service on the white draped breakfast-table, this 
room had a very inviting aspect on this frosty December 
morning. 

The judge stood with his back to the fire, and a damp 
newspaper open in his hand. Claudia was nowhere visi- 
ble—a hasty glance around the room assured Ishmael that 
she had not yet entered it. Ishmael’s movements were so 
noiseless, that his presence was not observed until he act- 
ually went up to the judge, and, bowing, accosted him with 
the words: 

“T am here according to appointment, Judge Merlin; 
and hope I find you well.” 

“Ah! yes; good-morning! how do you do, Ishmael?” 
said the judge, laying aside his paper and cordially shak- 
ing hands with the youth. “Punctual, I see! Had a 
pleasant journey ?” 

“Thank you, sir; very pleasant,” returned Ishmael. 

“Weel like setting to work this morning? There is 
quite an accumulation of correspondence groaning to be 


attended to.” ta 
“T am ready to enter upon my duties whenever you 


please. si,” = 
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“All right,” said the judge, touching a bell that pres 
ently summoned Jim to his presence. 

“Tet us have breakfast immediately. Where is 
Miss Merlin? Let her know that we are waiting for 
her.” 

“Miss Merlin’ is here, papa,” said a rich voice at th 
door. 

Ishmael’s heart bounded and throbbed, and Claudia 
entered the breakfast-room. 

Such a picture of almost oriental beauty, luxury an¢ 
splendor as she looked! She wore a morning robe of rich 
crimson foulard silk, fastened up the front with garnet but- 
tons, each a spark of fire. The dress was open at the 
throat and wrists, revealing glimpses of the delicate cam- 
bric collar and cuffs confined by the purest pearl studs. 
Her luxuriant hair was carried away from her snowy 
temples and drooped in long, rich, purplish, black ringlets 
from the back of her stately head. But her full, dark 
eyes and oval crimson cheeks and lips glowed with a fire 
too vivid for health as she advanced and gave her father 
the morning kiss. 

“T am glad you have come, my dear! I have been 
waiting for you!” said the judge. 

“You shall not have to do so another morning, papa,” 
she answered. 

“Here is Ishmael, Claudia,” said her father, directing 
her attention to the youth, who had delicately with- 
drawn into the background; but who, at the mention of 
his own name, came forward to pay his respects to the 
heiress. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Worth,” she said, extendin: 
ner hand to him as he bowed before her; and then quickly 
detecting a passing shade of pain in his expressive face, she 
added, smiling: 

“You know we must begin to call you Mr. Worth some 
time, and there can be no better time than this, when vou 
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mage your first appearance in the city and commence a 
new career in life.” 

“I had hoped always to be ‘Ishmael’ with my friends,” 
he replied. 

“<Times change and we change with them,’ said one of 
the wisest of sages,” smiled Claudia. 

“And coffee and muffins grow cold by standing! which 
is more to the present purpose,” laughed Judge Merlin, 
handing his daughter to her seat at the head of the table, 
taking his own at the foot, and pointing his guest to one 
at the side. 

When all were seated, Claudia poured out the coffee and 
the breakfast commenced. But to the discredit of the 
judge’s consistency, it might have been noticed that, after 
he had helped his companion to steak, waffles and other 
edibles, he resumed his newspaper; and, regardless that 
coffee and muffins grew cold by standing, recommenced 
reading the debates in Congress. 

At length, wher he finished reading and saw that his 
companions had finished eating, he swallowed his muffin 
in two bolts, gulped his coffee in two draughts, and 
started up from the table, exclaiming: 

“Now, then, Ishmaei, if you are ready ?” 

Ishmael arose, bowed to Claudia, and turned to follow 
his employer. 

The judge led him up-stairs to a sort of office or study, 
immediately over the breakfast-room, having an outlook 
ever the Capitol grounds, and fitted up with a few book- 
cases, writing-desks, and easy-chairs. 

The judge drew a chair to the central table, which was 
covered with papers, and motioned to Ishmael ic take 
another seat at the same table. And as soon as Ishmael 
obeyed, Judge Merlin began to initiate nim into his new 
duties, which, in fact, were so much of the same descrip- 
tion with those in which he had been engaged at Tangle- 
wood, that he very soon understood and entered upon them, 
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The first few days of Ishmael’s sojourn were very busy 
ones. There was a great arrearage of correspondence ; and 
he worked diligently, day and night, until he had brought 
up all arrears to the current time. 

When this was accomplished, and he had but two mails 
to attend to in one day, he found that five hours in the 
morning and five in the evening sufficed for the work, and 
left him ample leisure for the pursuit of his legal studies, 
and he devoted himself to them, both by diligent reading 
and by regular attendance upon the sessions of the circuit 
court, where he watched, listened and took notes, com- 
paring the latter with the readings. Of course, he could 
not do all this without reducing his labors to a perfect 
system, and he could not constantly adhere to this system 
without practising the severest self-denial. I tell you, 
young reader of this story, that in this Republic there is 
no “royal road” to fame and honor. The way is open ta 
each and all of you; but it is steep and rugged, yes, and 
slippery ; and you must toil and sweat and watch if you 
would reach the summit. 

Would you know exactly how Ishmael managed this 
stage of his toilsome ascent? J will tell you. He arose 
at four o’clock those winter mornings, dressed quickly and 
went into the judge’s study, where he made the fire him- 
self, because the servants would not be astir for hours; 
then he sat down with the pile of letters that had come 
by the night’s mail; he looked over the judge’s hints 
regarding them, and then went to work and answered 
letters or copied documents for four hours, or until the 
breakfast bell rung, when he joined Claudia and her father 
at table. After breakfast he attended the judge in his 
study ; submitted to his inspection the morning’s work; 
then took them to the post-office; posted them; brought 
back the letters that arrived by the morning’s mail, and 
left them with the judge to be read. This would bring 
him to about eleven o’clock, when he went to the City 
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Hall, to watch the proceedings of the circuit court, mak- 
ing careful notes and comparing them with his own pri- 
vate readings of law. He returned from the circuit court 
about two o’clock ; spent the afternoon in answering the 
letters left for him by the judge; dined late with the 
family ; took the second lot of letters to the post-office, 
and returned with those that came by the evening mail ; 
gave them to the judge for examination, and then went up 
to his room to spend the evening in reading law and com- 
paring notes. He allowed himself no recreation and but 
little rest. His soul was sustained by what Balzac calls 
“<The Divine patience of genius.”” And the more he was 
enabled to measure himself with other men, the more 
confidence he acquired in his own powers. This severe 
mental labor took away much of the pain of his “ despised 
love.” Ishmael was one to love strongly, ardently, con- 
stantly! But he was not one to drivel over a hopeless 
passion. He loved Claudia! how deeply, how purely, how 
faithfully, all his future life was destined to prove! And 
he knew that Claudia loved him ; but that all the preju- 
dices of her rank, her character and her education were 
warring in her bosom against this love! He knew that 
she appreciated his personal worth, but scorned his social 
position! He felt that she had resolved never, under any 
circumstances whatever, to marry him ; but he trusted in 
her honor, never to permit her, while loving him, to marry 
another! And in the meantime, years of toil would pass ; 
he would achieve greatness ; and when the obscurity of 
his origin should be lost in the light of his fame, then 
he would woo and win Miss Merlin! 

Such were the young man’s dreams, whenever in his 
busy, crowded, useful life he gave himself time to dream. 

And meanwhile, what was the conduct of the heiress to 
her presumptuous lover? Coldly proud, but very respect- 
ful! For, mark you this—No one who was capable of 
appreciating Ishmael Worth, could possibly treat him 
otherwise than with respect. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


HEIRESS AND BEAUTY. 


Tis hard upon the dawn, and yet 
She comes not from the ball. 

The night is cold and bieak and wet, 
And the snow lies over all. 


I praised her with her diamonds on!— 
And as she went she siniled, 

And yet I sighed when she was gone, 
I sighed like any child. —MEREDITH. 


Meee all Claudia Merlin’s time was taken up 
_ with milliners, mantua-makers and jewellers. She 
was to make her first appearance in society at the Presi- 
dent’s first evening reception, which was to be held on 
Friday, the sixth of January. It was now very near the 
New Year, and all her intervening time was occupied in 
preparations for the festivities that were to attend it. 

On the twenty-third of December, two days before 
Christmas, Mr. and Mrs. Middleton and all their family 
arrived. They came up by the “Columbia,” and reached 
Judge Merlin’s house early in the morning. Consequently 
they were not fatigued, and the day of their arrival was a 
day of unalloyed pleasure and of family jubilee. 

Ishmael took sympathetic part in all the rejoicings, and 
was caressed by Mr. and Mrs. Middleton and all their 
younger children as a sort of supplementary son and 
brother. 

On Christmas Eve, also, Reuben Gray, Hannah and her 
children came to town in their wagon. Honest Reuben 
had brought a load of turkeys for the Christmas market, 
and had “put up” at a plain, respectable inn, much fre 
quented by the farmers, near the market-house; but in 
the course of the day he and his wife, leaving the children 
in the care of their faithful Sally, who had accompanied 
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them in the character of nurse, called on Ishn-el and 
brought him his trunk of wearing apparel. 

The judge, in his hearty, old-fashioned, thoughtless hos- 
pitality, would have had Reuben and his family come and 
stop at his own house. But Reuben Gray, with all his 
simplicity, had the good sense firmly to decline this invi- 
tation and keep to his tavern. \ 

“For you know, Hannah, my dear,” he said to his wife, 
when they found themselves again at the “ Plough,” “we 
would bother the family more’n the judge reckoned on. 
What could they do with us? Where could they put us? 
As to axing of us in the drawing-room or sitting of us 
down in the dining-room, with all his fine, fashionable 
friends, that wasn’t to be thought on! And as to you 
being put into the kitchen, along of the servants, that J 
wouldn’t allow! Now the judge, he didn’t think of all 
these things: but I did; and I was right to decline the 
invitation, don’t you think so?” 

“Of course you were, Reuben, and if you‘ hadn’t de- 
clined it, I would, and that I tell you,” answered Mrs. 
Gray. 

“And so, Hannah, my dear, we will just keep our 
Christmas where we are! We won’t deprive Ishmael of 
his grand Christmas dinner with his grand friends! but 
we will ax him te come over and go to the play-house 
with us and see the play, and then we'll all come back 
and have a nice supper all on us together. We'll havea 
roast turkey and mince-pie and egg-nog and apple-toddy, 
my dear, and make a night of it, once ina way! What 
do you think?” 

“J think that will be all very well, Reuben, so that you 
don’t take too much of that same said egg-nog and apple- 
toddy,” replied Mrs. Gray. 

“Now, Hannah, did you ever know me to do such a 
thing?” inquired Reuben, with an injured air. 

“No, Reuben, I never did! But I think that a man 

34 
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that even so much as touches spiritable likkers is nevet 
safe until he is in his grave,” said Mrs. Gray, solemnly. 

“Where he can never get no more!” sighed Reuber; 
and as he had to attend the market to sell his turkeys 
that night, he left Hannah and went to put his horses te 
the wagon. ; 

So fine a trade did Reuben drive with his fat turkeys 
that he came home at ten with an empty wagon and full 
pocket-book, and told Hannah that she might have a new 
black silk “gownd,” and Sally should have a red calice 
“un,” and as for the children, they should have an outfit 
from head to foot. 

Christmas morning dawned gloriously. All the little 
Middletons were made happy by the fruit of the Christmas 
tree. In the many kind interchanges of gifts Ishmael was 
not entirely forgotten. Some loving heart had remembered 
him. Some skilful hand had worked for him. When he 
went up to his room after breakfast on Christmas morning, 
he saw upon his dressing-table a packet directed to him. 
self. On opening it he found a fine pocket-handkerchief 
neatly hemmed and marked, a pair of nice gloves, a pair 
of home-knit socks and a pair of embroidered slippers. 
Here were no useless fancy trumpery; all were useful 
articles; and in the old-fashioned, house-wifely present, 
Ishmael recognized the thoughtful heart and careful hand 
of Bee, and grateful, affectionate tears filled his eyes. He 
went below stairs to a back parlor, where he felt sure he 
should find Bee presiding over the indoor amusements of 
her younger brothers amd sisters. 

And sure enough there the pretty little motherly maiden 
was among the children. 

Ishmael went straight up to her, saying, in fervent 
tones : 

“T thank you, Bee; I thank you very much for remem- 
dering me!” 

“Why, who should remember you if not I, Ishmael? 
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Are you not like one of ourselves? And should I forget 
you any sooner than I should forget Walter, or James, or 
John?” said Bee, with a pleasant smile. 

“Ah, Bee! I have neither mother nor sister to think of 
me at festive times; but you, dear Bee, you make me for- 
get the need of either.” 

“You have ‘neither mother nor sister,’ Ishmael? Now. 
do not think so, while my dear mother and myself live; 
for Iam sure she loves you as ason, Ishmael, and I love 
you—as a brother,” answered Bee, speaking comfort to the 
lonely youth from the depths of her own pure, kind heart. 
But ah! the intense blush that followed her words might 
have revealed to an interested observer how much more 
than any brother she loyed Ishmael Worth! 

Judge Merlin, Claudia, Mr. and Mrs. Middleton and Ish- 
mael, went to church. 

Bee stayed home to see that the nurses took proper care 
of the children. 

They had a family Christmas dinner. 

And after that Ishmael excused himself, and went over 
to the “Plough,” to spend the evening with Reuben and 
Hannah. That evening the three friends went to the 
theatre, and saw their first play—the Comedy of Errors— 
together. And it did many an old, satiated play-goer good 
to see the hearty zest with which honest Reuben enjoyed 
the fun. Nor was Hannah or Ishmael much behind him 
in their keen appreciation of the piece; only, at those pas- 
sages at which Hannah and Ishmael only smiled, Reuben 
rubbed his knees, and laughed aloud, startling all the 
audience. 

“Tt’s a good thing I don’t live in the city, Hannah, my 
dear, for I would go to the play every night!” said 
Reuben, as they left the theatre at the close of the per: 
formance. 

“And it is a good thing you don’t, Reuben, for it would 
be the ruination of you!” admitted Hannah, 
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They went back to tne “ Plough,” where the Christmas 
supper was served for them in the plain little pri- 
vate sitting-room. After partaking moderately of its 
delicacies, Ishmael bade them good-night, and returned 
home. 

Reuben and Hannah stayed a week in the city. Reuben 
took her about to see all the sights and to shop in all the 
stores. And on New Year’s day, when the President re- 
ceived the public, Reuben took Hannah to the White 
House, to “ pay their duty ” to the chief magistrate of the 
nation. And the day after New Year’s day, they took 
leave of Ishmael and of all their friends, and returned 
home, delighted with the memory of their pleasant visit 
to the city. 

Ishmael, after all these interruptions, returned with new 
zest to his duties, and, as before, worked diligently day and 
night. 

Claudia went deeper into her preparations for her first 
appearance in society, at the President’s first drawing-room 
of the season. 

The night of nights for the heiress came. After dinner 
Claudia indulged herself with a long nap, so that she 
might be quite fresh in the evening. When she woke up 
she took a cup of tea, and immediately retired to her 
chamber to dress. 

Mrs. Middleton superintended her toilet. 

Claudia wore a rich point-lace dress over a white satin 
skirt. The wreath that crowned her head, the necklace 
that reposed upon her bosom, the bracelets that clasped 
her arms, the girdle that enclosed her waist, and the 
bunches of flowers that festooned her upper lace dress, 
were all of the same rich pattern—lilies of the valley, 
whose blossoms were formed of pearl, whose leaves were 
pf emeralds, and whose dew was of diamonds. Snowy 
ploves and snowy shoes completed this toilet, the effect ot 
which was rich, chaste and elegant beyond description 
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Mrs. Middleton wore a superb dress of ruby-colored 
velvet. 

When they were both quite ready, they went down into 
the drawing-room, where Judge Merlin, Mr. Middleton and 
Ishmael were awaiting them, and where Claudia’s splendid 
presence suddenly dazzled them. Mr. Middleton and 
Judge Merlin gazed upon the radiant beauty with undis- 
guised admiration. And Ishmael looked on with a deep, 
unuttered groan. How dared he love this stately, resplen- 
dent queen? How dared he hope she would ever deign 
to notice him? But the next instant he reproached him- 
self for the groan and the doubt—how could he have been 
so fooled by a mere shimmer of satin and glitter of jewels? 

Judge Merlin and Mr. Middleton were in the conven- 
tional evening dress of gentlemen, and were quite ready to 
attend the ladies. They had nothing to do, therefore, but 
to hand them to the carriage, which they accordingly did. 
The party of four—Mr. and Mrs. Middleton, Judge Merlin 
and Claudia— drove off. 

Ishmael and Beatrice remained at home. Ishmael to 
study his law books; Beatrice to give the boys their sup- 
per and see that the nurses took proper care of the children, 
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CHAP THR El 1. 


AN EVENING AT THE PRESIDENT’S. 


There was a sound of reyelry by night— 
“ Columbia’s” capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chiv alry :—and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men. 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music aroce with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spoke again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. —BYRON. 


HE carriage rolled along Pennsylvania avenue. The 
weather had changed since sunset, and the evening was 
misty with a light, drizzling rain. Yet still the scene was 
a gay, busy and enlivening one; the gas-lamps that lighted 
the avenue gleamed brightly through the rain-drops like 
smiles through tears; the sidewalks were filled with pedes- 
trians, and the middle of the street with vehicies—all 
going in one direction—to the President’s palace. 

A decorously slow drive of fifteen minutes brought our 
party through this gay scene to a gayer one at the north 
gate of the President’s park, where a great crowd of car- 
ylages were drawn up, waiting their turn to drive in. 

The gates were open and lighted by four tall lamps 
placed upon the posts; and which illuminated the whole 
scene. 

Judge Merlin’s carriage drew up on the outskirts of this 
crowd of vehicles, to wait his turn to enter; but he soon 
found himself enclosed in the centre of the assemblage by 
other carriages that had come after his own. He had to 
wait full fifteen minutes before he could fall into the pro- 
cession that was slowly making its way through the right- 
hand gate, and along the ienved circular avenue that led 
up to the front entrance of the palace. Even on this misty 
night, the grounds were gayly illuminated and weil filled. 
But crowded as the scone was, the utmost order prevailed. 
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The carriages that came up the right-hand avenue full of 

isitors discharged them at the entrance hall and rolled 
away empty down the left-hand avenue; so that there was 
a continuous procession of full carriages coming up one 
_ way and empty carriages going down the othu:. 

At length Judge Merlin’s carriage, coming slowly along 
in the line, drew up in its turn before the front of the 
mansion. The whole fagade of the White House was 
splendidly illuminated, as if to express in radiant light a 
smiling weleome! The halls were occupied by attentive 
officers who received the visitors and ushered them into 
clozk-rooms. Within. the house also, great as the crowd 
of visitors was, the most perfect order prevailed. 

Judge Mer:in and his party were received by a civil, re- 
spectable official, who directed them to a cloak-room ; and 
they soon fouad themselves in a close, orderly crowd moy- 
ing thitherward. When the gentlemen had succeeded in 
eonvoying their ladies safely to this bourne and seen them 
well over its threshold, they retired to the receptacle where 
they were to leave their hats and overcoats before coming 
back to take their parties into the saloon. 

In the ladies’ cloak-room, Claudia and her chaperone 
found themselves in a brilliant, impracticable crowd. 
There were about half-a-dozen tall dressing-glasses in the 
olace, and about half a-hundred young ladies were trying 
to sooth braids and ringlets and adjust wreaths and cor- 
onete by their aid. And there were about half-a-hundred 
more in the centre of the room; some taking off opera 
cloaks, shaking out flounces, and waiting their turns to go 
to the mirrors; and some, quite ready and waiting the 
appearance of their escort at the door to take them to the 
saloon; and beside these some were coming in and some 
were vassing out continually; and through the oper 
doors the crowds of those newly arriving and the crowas 
of those passing on to the reception-rooms. were always 


visible. 
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Claudia looked upon this seething multitude with a 
shudder. 

“What a scene!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, but with all, what order! There never has been 
such order and system in these crowded receptions as now 
under the management of Mrs. -——” said Mrs. Middleton, 
naming the accomplished lady who, that season, ruled the 
domestic affairs of the White House. 

As Mrs. Middleton and Claudia had finished their toilets, 
to the sticking of the very last pin, before leaving their 
dressing-rooms at home, they had now nothing to do but 
to give their opera-cloaks to a woman in attendance and 
then stand near the door to watch for the appearance of 
Judge Merlin and Mr. Middleton. They had but a few 
minutes to wait. The gentlemen soon came and gave 
their arms to their ladies and led them to join the throng 
that were slowly making their way through the crowded 
halls and ante-rooms towards the audience-chamber, 
where the President received his visitors. It was a severe 
ordeal, the passage of those halls. Our party, like all their 
companions, were pressed forward in the crowd until they 
were fairly pushed into the presence-chamber, known as 
the small crimson drawing-room, in which the President 
and his family waited to receive their visitors. 

Yes! there he stood! the majestic old man, with his 
kingly gray head bared, and his stately form clothed in 
the Republican citizen’s dress of simple black! There he 
stood, fresh from the victories of a score of well-fought 
fields, receiving the meed of honor won by his years, his 
patriotism and his courage! A crowd of admirers per- 
petually passed before him; by the orderly arrangement 
of the ushers, they came up on the right hand side, bowed 
or curtsied before him, received a cordial shake of the 
hand, a smile and a few kind words, and then passed on 
to the left towards the great saloon commonly known as 
the East Room. Perhans never has anv President since 
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Washington made himself so much beloved by the people 
as did General during his short administration. Great 
love-compelling power had that dignified and benignant 
old man! Fit to be the chief magistrate of a great, free 
_ people he was! At least so thought Judge Merlin’s daugh- 
ter as she curtsied before him, received the cordial shake 
of his hand, heard the kind tones of lis voice say—‘‘ I am 
very glad to see you, my dear ”—-and passed on with the 
throng who were proceeding toward the East Room. 

Once arrived in that magnificent room, they found space 
enough even for that vast crowd to move about in. This 
room is too well known to the public to need any labored 
description. For the information of those who have never 
seen it, it is sufficient to say that its dimensions are mag- 
nificent, its decorations superb, its furniture luxurious, 
and its illuminations splendid. Three enormous chande- 
liers, like constellations, flooded the scene with light, and 
a fine brass band, somewhere out of sight, filled the air 
with music. A brilliant company enlivened, but did not 
crowd, the room. There were assembled beautiful girls, 
handsome women, gorgeous old ladies ; there were officers 
of the army and of the navy in their full-dress uniforms; 
there were the diplomatic corps of all foreign nations in 
the costumes of their several ranks and countries ; there 
were grave senators and wise judges and holy divines ; 
there were Indian chiefs in their beadsand blankets ; there 
were adventurous Poles from Warsaw; exiled Bourbon; 
from Paris ; and Camanché braves from the Cordilleras ! 
There was, in fact, such a curious assemblage as can be 
met with nowhere on the face of the earth but in the east 
drawing-room of our President’s palace on a great recep- 
tion evening ! 

Into this motley but splendid assemblage Judge Merlin 
led his beautiful daughter. At first her entrance attracted 
no attention ; but when one, and then another, noticed the 
dazzling new star of beauty that had so suddenly risen 
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above their horizon, a whisper arose that soon grew into a 
eeneral buzz of admiration that attended Claudia in her 
progress through the room and heralded her approach te 
those at the upper end. And— 

“Who is she?” “Who can she be?” were the lew- 
‘oned questions that reached her ear as her father led ler 
io a sofa and rested her upon it. But these questions 
came only from those who were strangers in Washington. 
Of course all others knew the person of Judge Merlin, and 
surmised the young lady on his arm to be his daughter. 

Soon after the judge and his party were seated, his 
friends began to come forward to pay their respects to him, 
and to be presented to his beautiful daughter. 

Claudia received all these with a self-possession, grace 
and fascination, peculiarly her own. 

There was no doubt about it!—Miss Merlin’s first en- 
trance into society had been a great success ; she had made 
a sensation. 

Among those presented to Miss Merlin on that occasion 
was the Honorable , the British Minister. He 
was young, handsome, accomplished, and a bachelor! 
Consequently he was a target for all the shafts of Cupid 
that ladies’ eyes could send. 

He offered his arm to Miss Merlin for a promenade 
through the room. She accepted it, and became as much 
the envy of every unmarried lady present, as if the offer 
made and accepted had been for a promenade through 
life | 

No such thought, however, was in the young English 
ainister’s mind; for after making the circuit of the room 
two or three times, he brought his companion back, and, 
with a smile and a bow, left her in the care of her father. 

But it the people were inclined to feed their envy, they 
found plenty of food for that appetite. A few minutes 
after Miss Merlin had resumed her seat, a general buzz of 
voices announced some new event of interest. I+ turmmed 
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out to be the entrance of the President and his family into 
the East Room. 

for some good reason or other, known only to his own 
friendly heart, the President, sauntering leisurely, dis- 

_pensing bows, smiles and kind words as he passed, went 
straight up to the sofa whereon his old friend, Judge Mer- 
lin, sat, took a seat beside him, and entered into conver- 
sation. 

Ah! their talk was not about state affairs, foreign oe 
domestic policy, duties, imports, war, peace—no! their 
talk was of their boyhood’s days, spent together; of the 
holidays they had had; of the orchards they had robbed, 
of the well-merited thrashings they had got; and of the 
good old school-master, long since dust and ashes, who 
had lectured and flogged them! 

Claudia listened, and loved the old man more, that he 
could turn from the memory of his bloody victories, the 
presence of his political cares, and the prospects of a di- 
vided cabinet, to refresh himself with the green reminis- 
cences of his boyhood’s days. It was impossible for the 
young girl to feel so much sympathy without betraying it 
and attracting the attention of the cld man. He looked 
at her. He had shaken hands with her, and said that he 
was glad to see her, when she was presented to him in his 
presence chamber; but he had not really seen her; she 
had been only one of the passing crowd of courtesiers 
for whom he felt a wholesale kindness and expressed a 
wholesale good-will; now, however, he lcoked at her—now 
he saw her! 

Sixty-five years had whitened the hair of General —, 
but he was not insensible to the charms of beauty; nor 
unconscious of his own power of conferring honor upon 
beauty. 

Rising, therefore, with all the stately courtesy of the old 
school gentleman, he offered his arm to Miss Merlin for a 
promenade through the rooms. 
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With a sweet smile, Claudia arose, and once more be 
came the cynosure of all eyes and the envy of all hearts! 
A few turns through the rooms, and the President brought 
the beauty back, seated her, and took his own seat beside 
her on the sofa. 

But the cup of bitterness for the envious was not yet 
fuli! Another hum and buzz went around the room, an- 
nouncing some new 2vent of great interest; which seemed 
to be a late arrival of much importance. 

Presently the British minister and another gentleman 
were seen approaching the sofa where sat the President, 
Judge Merlin, Miss Merlin, and Mr. and Mrs. Middleton. 
They paused immediately before the President, when the 
minister said : 

“Your Excellency, permit me to present to you the 
Viscount Vincent, late from London.” 

The President arose and heartily shook hands with the 
young foreigner, cordially saying: 

“T am happy to see you, my lord; happy to welcome 
you to Washington.” 

The viscount bowed low before the gray-haired old hero, 
saying, in a low tone: 

“T am glad to see the President of the United States; 
but Iam proud to shake the hand of the conqueror of— 
of—” 

The viscount paused, his memory suddenly failed him, 
for the life and soul of him he could not remember the 
jaw-breaking, ear-splitting names of those bloody fields 
where the General had won his laurels. 

The President gracefully covered the hesitation of the 
viscount, and evaded his compliment at the same time by 
turning to the ladies of his party and presenting his guest, 
saying: 

“Mrs. Middleton, Lord Vincent. Miss Merlin, Lord 
Vincent.” 


The viscount bowed low to these ladies, who courte 
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“My old friend, Judge Merlin, Lord Vincent,” then said 
ihe plain, matter-of-fact old President. 

The judge and the viscount simultaneously bowed, and 
then, these formalities being over, seats were found for the 
_ 6wo strangers, and the whole group fell into an easy chat 
—subject of discussion the eld auestion that is sure to be 
argued whenever the old world and the new meet—the 
tival merits of monarchies and republics. The discussion 
grew warm; though the disputants remained courteous. 
The viscount grew bored and gradually drepped out of the 
argument, leaving the subject in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and the Minister, who, of course, had taken opposite 
sides, the Minister representing the advantages of a monar- 
ehical form of government, and the President contending 
for a republican one. The viscount noticed that a large 
portion of the company were promenading in a procession 
round and round the room to the musie of one of Beetho- 
ven’s grand marches. It was monoton*us enough ; but it 
was better than sitting there and listening to the vexed 
question, whether “the peoples ” were capable of govern- 
ing themselves. So he turned to Miss Merlin with a bow 
and smile, saying: 

“Shall we join the promenade? Will you so far honor 
me?” 

“With pleasure, my lord,” replied Miss Merlin. 

And he rose and gave her his arm, and they walked 
away. And for the third time that evening, Claudia be- 
came the target of all sorts of glances—glances of admira- 
tion, glances of hate! She had been led out by the young 
English Minister; then by the old President; and now she 
was promenading with the lion of the evening, the only 
titled person at this republican court, the Visconnt Vin- 
sent. And she a newcomer, a mere girl, not twerty years 
pld! {t was intolerable, thought all the ladies, yorng and 
oid, married or single. 

But if the beautiful Claudia was the envy of 311 the 
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women, the handsome Vincent was not less the envy of 
all the men present. ‘Puppy ;” “coxcomb ;” “Jack-an- 
ape;” “swell;” “Viscount, indeed! more probably, some 
foreign blackleg, or barber;” “It is perfectly ridiculous 
the manner in which American girls throw themselves 
under the feet of these titled foreign paupers,” were some 
of the low-breathed blessings bestowed upon young Lord 
Vincent. And yet these expletives were not intended to be 
half so malignant as they might haye sounded. The~ 
were but the impulsive expressions of transient vexation 
at seeing the very pearl of beauty, on the first evening of 
her appearance, carried off by an alien. 

Jn truth, the viscount and the heiress were a very hand- 
some couple; and notwithstanding all the envy felt for 
them, al! eyes followed them with secret admiration. The 
beautiful Claudia was a rare type of the young American 
girl—tall, slender, graceful, dark-haired, dark-eyed, with a 
rich, glowing bloom on cheeks and lips. And her snow 
white dress of misty lace over shining satin, and her 
gleaming pearls and sparkling diamonds set off her beauty 
well. Vincent was a fine specimen of the young English 
gentleman—tall, broad-shouldered, deep-chested; with a 
stately head; a fair, roseate complexion; light-brown, 
curling hair and beard; and clear, blue eyes. And his 
simple evening dress of speckless black became him well. 
His manners were graceful, his voice pleasant, and his 
conversation brilliant; but, alas, for Claudia! the greatest 
charm he possessed for her was—his title! Claudia knew 
another, handsomer, more graceful, more brilliant, thaa 
this viscount; but that other was unknown, untitled and 
unnamed in the wold. The viscount was so engaged 
with his beautiful companion, that it was some time before 
he observed that the company was dropping off and the 
room was half empty. He then led Miss Merlin baek to 
her party, took a slight leave cf them all, bowed to the 
President and departed. 
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Judge Merlin, who had only waited for his daughter, 
now arose to go. His party made their adieux and left 
the saloon. As so many of the guests had already gone, 
they found the halls and ante-rooms comparatively free 
of crowds, and easily made their way to the gentlemen’s 
* cloak-room and the ladies’ dressing-room, and thence te 
the entrance-hall. Mr. Middleton went out to call the 
carriage, which was near at hand. And the whole party 
entered and drove homeward. The sky had not cleared, 
the drizzle still continued ; but the lamps gleamed brightly 
through the rain-drops, and the avenue was as gay at mid- 
night as it had been at mid-day. As the carriage rolled 
along, Judge Merlin and Mr. and Mrs. Middleton discussed 
the reception, the President, the company, and especially 
the young English viscount. 

“He is the son and heir of the Earl of Hurstmonceux, 
whose estates lic somewhere in the rich county of Sussex. 
The title did not come to the present earl in the direct line 
of descent. The late earl died childless, at a very advanced 
age; and the title fell to his distant relation, Lord Banff, 
the father of this young man, whose estates lie away up in 
the north of Scotland somewhere. Thus the Scottish Lord 
Banff became Earl of Hurstmonceux, and his eldest son, 
our new acquaintance, took the second title in the family 
and became Lord Vincent,” said Judge Merlin. 

“Tho English minister gaye you this information?” 
inquired Mr. Middleton. 

“Yes, he did; I suppose he thought it but right to put 
me in possession of all such facts in relation to a young 
foreigner whom he had been instrumental in introducing 
to my family. But, by the way, Middleton—Hurstmon- 
ceux? Was not that the title of the young dowager coun- 
tess whom Brudenell married an< parted with, years ago?” 

“Yeg; and i suppose that she was the widow of that 
yery old man, the late Earl of Hurstmonceux, who died 
childless; in fact, she must have been.” 
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“T wonder whatever became of her?” 

“T do not know; I know nothing whatever about the 
iast Countess of Hurstmonceux; but I know very wel 
who has a fair prospect of becoming the next Countess of 
Hurstmonceux, if she pleases!” replied Mr. Middleton, 
with a merry glance at his niece. 

Claudia, who had been a silent, thoughtful and atten: 
tive listener to their conversation, did not reply, but 
smothered a sigh and turned to look out of the windew. 
The carriage was just drawing up before their own gate. 

The whole face of the house was closed and darkened, 
except one little light that burned in a small front window 
at the very top of the house. 

It was Ishmael’s lamp; and as plainly as if she had 
been in his room, Claudia, in imagination, saw the pale 
young face bent studiously over the volume lying open 
before him. 

With another inward sigh, Claudia gave her hand te 
her uncle, who had left the carriage to help her out. And 
then the whale party entered the house, where they were 
admitted by the sleepy Jim. 

And in another half hour they were all in repose. 


or 
(aay 
bed 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


THE VISCOUNT VINCENT. 


A king may make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke and a’ that, 
But an konest man’s aboon his might; 
Gude faith he mauna fa’ that! 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their dignities and a’ that, 
The pith o’ sense and pride o’ worth 
Are higher ranks than a’ that.— ROBERT BURNS. 


HE next morning, Ishmael and Bee, the only real hard 
workers in the family, were the first to make their 
appearance in the breakfast room. They had both been 
up for hours—Ishmael in the library, answering letters, 
and Bee in the nursery, seeing that the young children 
were properly washed, dressed and fed. And now, at the 
usual hour, they came down, a little hungry, and impa- 
tient for the morning meal. But for some time no one 
joined them. Al] seemed to be sleeping off the night’s 
dissipation. Bee waited nearly an hour, and then said: 

“Tshmael, I will not detain you longer. J know that 
you wish to get to the court-house, to watch the Emerson 
irial; so I will ring for breakfast. Industrious people 
must not be hindered by the tardiness of lazy ones,” she 
added, with a smile, as she put her hand to the bell-cord. 

Ishmacl was about to protest against the breakfast being 
hurried on his account, when the matter was settled by the 
entrance of Judge Merlin, followed by Mr. Middleton and 
Claudia. After the morning salutaticns had passed, the 
judge said: 

“You may ring for breakfast, Claudia, my dear. We 
will not wait for your aunt, since your uncle tells us that 
she is too tired to rise this morning.” 

But as Bee had already rung, the ccffee and muffins soon 
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made their apnearance, and the family gathered around 
the table. 

Beside Claudia’s plate lay a weekly paper, which, as 
soon as she had helped her companions to coffee, she took 
up to read. It was a lively, gossiping little paper of that 
day, published every Saturday morning, under the some- 
what sounding title of “The Republican Court Journal,” 
and it gave, in addition to the news of the world, the doings 
of the fashionable circles. This number of the paper con- 
cained a long description of the President’s drawing-room 
of the preceding evening. And as Claudia read it, she 
smiled and broke in silvery laughter. 

Every one looked up. 

“What is it, my dear?” inquired the judge. 

“ Let us have it, Claudia,” said Mr. Middleton. 

“Oh, papa! oh, uncle! I really cannot read it out—it is 
too absurd! Is there no way, I wonder, of stomping these 
reporters from giving their auction-block schedule of one’s 
height, figure, complexion, and all that? Here, Bee—you 
read it, my dear,” said Claudia, handing it to her cousin. 

Bee took the paper and cast her eyes over the article in 
question; but as she did so, her cheek crimsoned with 
blushes, and she laid the paper do¥ n. 

“Read it, Bee,” said Claudia. 

“T cannot,” answered Beatrice, coldly. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt makes my eyes burn even to see it! Oh, Claudia. 
how dare they take such liberties with your name?” 

“Why, every word of it is praise—high praise.” 

“Tt is fulsome, offensive flattery.” 

“Oh, you jealous little imp!” said Miss Merlin, laughing. 

“Yes, Claudia, I am jealous! not of you; but for you— 
for your delicacy and dignity,” said Beatrice, gravely. 

“And you think, then, I have been wronged by thie 
public notice?” inquired the heiress, half wounded and 
balf offended by the words of her cousin. 
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“T do.” answered Beatrice, gravely. 

“As if I cared! Queens of society, like other sovereigns, 
must be so taxed for their popularity, Miss Middletun!” 
said Claudia, half laughingly and half defiantly. 

Bee made no reply. 

But Mr. Middleton extended his hand, saying: 

“Give me the paper. Claudia is a little too independent, 
and Bee a little too fastidious, for either to be a fair judge 
of what is right and proper in this matter; so we will see 
for ourselves, judge.” 

Judge Merlin nodded assent. 

Mr. Middleton read the article aloud. It was really a 
very lively description of the President’s evening reception 
—interesting to those who had not been present; more in- 
teresting to those who had; and most interesting of all to 
those who found themselves favorably noticed. To the 
last-mentioned the notice was fame—for a day! The 
article was two or three columns in length; but we will 
quote only a few lines. One paragraph said: 


“Among the distinguished guests present was the young 
Viscount Vincent, eldest son and heir of the Earl of Hurst- 
monceux and Banff. He was presented by the British 
minister.” 


Another paragraph alluded to Claudia in these terms: 


“The belle of the evening, beyond all competition, war 
she beautiful Miss M—n, only daughter and heiress of 
Judge M—n, of the Supreme Court. It will be remem- 
bered that the blood of Pocahontas runs in this young 
beauty’s veins, giving lustre to her raven black hair, light 
to her dusky eyes, fire to her brown cheeks, and majesty 
and grace to all her movements. She is truly an Indian 


princess.” 


“Well!” said Mr. Middleton. laying dewn the paper, “I 
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agree with Bee! It is really too bad to be trotted cut in 
this way, and have all your points indicated, and then be 
dubbed with a fancy name besides! Why, Miss Merlin, 
they will call you the ‘Indian Princess’ to the end of time 
or of your Washington campaign |” 

Claudia tossed her head. 

“What odds?” she asked. “I am rather proud to be 
of the royal lineage of Powhatan! They may call me 
Indian princess, if they like! I will accept the title!” 

“Until you get a more legitimate one!” laughed Mr. 
Middleton. 

“Until I get a more legitimate one,” assented Claudia. 

“But I will see McQuill, the reporter of the ‘ Journal, 
and ask him as a particular favor to leave my daughter’s 
name out of his next balloon full of gas!” laughed the 
judge, as he arose from the table. 

The other members of the family followed. And each 
went about his or her own particular business. This day 
being the next following the first appearance of Miss Mer- 
lin in society, was passed quietly in the family. 
| The next day, being Sunday, they all attended church. 

But on Monday a continual stream of visitors arrived, 
and a great number of cards were left at Judge Merlin’s 
door. 

In the course of the week Claudia returned all these 
calls, and thus she was fairly launched into fashionable 
lite. 

She received numerous invitations to dinners, evening 
parties and balls ; but all these she civilly excused herself 
from attending; for it was her whim to give a large party 
before going to any. To this end, she forced her aunt 
Middleton to issue cards and make preparations ona grand 
scale for a very magnificent ball. 

“Tt must eclipse everything else that has been done, ot 
can be done, this season!” said Claudia. 

“Humph!” answere’< Mrs. Middleton. 
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“We must have Dureezie’s celebrated band for the 
music, you know!” 

“My dear, he charges a thousand dollars a night, to 
leave New York and play for any one!” 

“Well? what if it were two thousand—ten thousand ? 
I will have him! Tell Ishmael to write to him at once!” 

“Very well, my dear! You are spending your own 
money, remember t” 

“Who cares? J will be the only one who engages 
Dureezie’s famous music! And, aunt Middleton?” 

“Well, my dear?” 

“ Vourienne must decorate the rooms!” 

“My dear, his charges are enormous! ” 

“So is my fortune, aunt Middleton!” laughed Claudia. 

“Very well,” sighed the lady. 

“And-—aunt?” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“ Devizac must supply the supper.” 

“Claudia, you aremad! Everything that man touches 
turns to gold—for his own vocket!” 

Claudia, shrugged her shouldeis. 

“Aunt, what do I care for all that! I can afford it! 
As leng as he can hold out to charge, I can hold ont to 
pay! XY mean to enjoy my fortune, and live while I live!” 

“Ah, my dear! wealth was given for other purposes 
than the enjoyment of its possessor!” sighed Mrs. Mid- 
dleton. 

“T know it, aunty! It was given for the advancement 
of its possessor! I have another object besides enjoyment 
in view! I say, aunty!” 

“Well, my child?” 

“We must be very careful whom we have here!” 

“Of course, my dear.” 

“ We must have the best people.” 

“Certainly.” 

“We must invite the diplomatic corps.” 
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“ By all means.” 

“And—all foreigners of distinction, who mav he present 
in the city.” 

“Yes, my love.” 

“We must not forget to invite—” 

‘Who, my dear?” 

“Tord Vincent.” 

“Humph! Has he called here?” 

“He left his card a week ago.” 

The day succeeding this conversation, the cards of 
invitation to the Merlin ball were issued. 

And in ten days the ball came off. 

It was—as Miss Merlin had resolved it should be—the 
most splendid affair of the kind that has ever been seen 
in Washington, before or since. It cost » small fortune, 
of course, but it wos unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 
Even to this day it is iemembered as the great ball. As 
Claudia had determined, Vourienne superintended the 
decorations of the reception, dancing and supper rooms ; 
Devizac furnished the refreshment; and Dureezie the 
music. The élite of the city were present. The guests 
began to assemble at ten o’clock, and by eleven the rooms 
were crowded. 

Among the guests was he for whom all this pageantry 
had been got up—the Viscount Vincent. 

With excellent taste, Claudia had on this occasion 
avoided display in her own personal appointments. She 
wore a snow-white, mist-like tulle over white glacé silk, 
that floated cloud-like around her with every movement 
of her graceful form. She wore no jewelry, but upon her 
head a simple withe of the cypress vine, whose smal) green 
leaves and tiny crimson buds contrasted well with her 
raven black hair. Yet never in all the splendor of her 
richest dress and rarest jewels had she looked more beau- 
tiful. The same good taste that governed her unassuming 
toilet, withheld her from takin» any nrominent part in the 
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festivicies of the evening. She was courteous to all, solici- 
tous for the comfort of her guests, yet not too officious. 
As if only to do honor to the most distinguished stranger 
present, she danced with the Viscount Vincent once; and 
after that declined all invitations to the floor. Nor did 
Lord Vincent dance again. He seemed to prefer to devote 
himself to his lovely young hostess for the evening. The 
viscount was the lion of the party, and his exclusive atten- 
tion to the Leiress could not escape observation. Every 
one noticed and commented upon it. Nor was Claudia 
insensible to the honor of being the object of this exclusive 
devotion from his lordship. She was pleased and flat- 
tered, and whenever Claudia was in this state of mind her 
beauty became perfectly radiant. 

Among those who watched the incipient flirtation com- 
mencing between the viscount and the heiress was Beatrice 
Middleton. She had come late. She had had all the 
children to see properly fed and put to bed before she 
could begin to dress herself. And one restless little 
brother had kept her by his crib singing songs and telling 
stories until ten o’clock before he finally dropped off to 
sleep, and left her at liberty to go to her room and dress 
herself for the ball. Her dross was simplicity itself—a 
plain white tarletan with white ribbons; but it well be- 
came the angelic purity of her type of beauty. Her 
golden ringlets and sapphire eyes were the only jewels she 
wore, the roses on her cheeks the only flowers. When 
she entered the dancing-rocm she saw four quadrilles in 
active progress on the floor; and about four hundred 
spectators crowded along the walls, some sitting, some 
standing, some reclining, and some grouped. She passed 
on, greeting courteously those with whom she had a 
speaking acquaintance, smiling kindly upon others, and 
observing all. In this way she reached the group of 
which Claudia Merlin and Lord Vincent formed the 
eentre. A cursory glance showed her that one for whom 
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she looked was not among them. With a bow and a 
smile to the group she turned away and went up to where 
Judge Merlin stood for the moment alone. 

“Uncle,” she said, in a tone slightly reproachful, “is not 
Ishmael to be with us this evening?” 

“My dear, I invited him to join us, but he excused 
himself.” : 

“Of course, naturally he would do so at first, thinking 
doubtless that you asked him as a mere matter of form, 
Uncle, considering his position, you ought to have pressed 
him to come. You ought not to have permitted him to 
excuse himself, if you really were in earnest with your 
invitation. Were you in earnest, sir?” 

“Why, of course I was,my dear! Why shouldn't I 
have been? I should have been really glad to see the 
young man here enjoying himself this evening.” 

“Have I your authority for saying so much to Ishmael, 
even now, uncle?” inquired Bee, eagerly. 

“Certainly, my love! Go and oust him from his den. 
Bring him down here, if you like, and if you can,” said 
the judge, cheerily. 

Bee left him, glided like a spirit through the crowd, 
passed from the room and went up-stairs, flight after 
flight, until she reached the third floor, and rapped at the 
door of Ishmael’s “ den.” 

“Come in,” said the rich, deep, sweet voice—always 
sweet in its tones, whether addressing man, woman or 
child—human being or dumb brute—‘ Come in.” 

Bee entered the little chamber, so dark after the lighted 
rooms below. 

In the recess of the dormer window, at a small table 
lighted by one candle, sat Ishmael, bending over an open 
volume. His cheek was pale, his expression weary. He 
\ooked up, and recognizing Bee, arose with a smile to meet 
her. 

“How dark you are up here, all alone, Ishmael,” she 
said, coming forward 
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Ishmacl snuffed his candle, picked the wick, .nd sat it 
up on his pile of books that it might give a better light, 
and then turned again smilingly towards Bee, offered her 
a chair and stood as if waiting her commands. 

“What are you doing up here alone, Ishmael?” she 
inquired with her hand upon the back of the chair that 
she omitted to take. 

“T am studying ‘ Kent’s Commentaries,’” answered the 
young man. 

“T wish you would study your own health a little more, 
Ishmael! Why are you not down with us?” 

“‘My dear Bee, I am better here.” 

‘““Nonsense, Ishmael! You are here too much! You 
confine yourself too closely to study! You should re- 
member the plain old proverb—(proverbs are the wisdom 
of nations, you know)—the old proverb which says: ‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ Come!” 

““My dear friend, Bee, you must excuse me.” 

“ But I will not.” 

ce iBee——" 

“T insist upon your coming, Ishmael 

“Bee, do not. I should be the wrong man in the wrong 
place!” 

“ Now, why do you say that?” 

“ Because I have no business in a ball-room, Bee.” 

“You have as much business there as any one else 

“ What should I do there, Bee?” 

“Dance! waltz! polka! At our school balls you wei 
one of the best dancers we had, I recollect. Now, witl: 
your memory and your ear for music, you would do as 
well as then.” 

‘But who would dance with me in Washington, dear 
Bee? I am atotal stranger to every one out of this fami]. 
And I have no right to ask an introduction to any of the 
velles,” said Ishmael. 

“7 will dance with you, Ishmael, to begin with, if you 
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will accept me as a partner. And I do not think you will 
venture to refuse your little adopted sister and old play- 
mate! Come, Ishmael.” 

“ Dearest little sister, do you know that I declined Judge 
Merlin’s invitation ?” 

“Yes, he told me so, and sent me here to say to you 
that he will not excuse you, that he insists upon your 
coming. Come, Ishmael!” 

“Dear Bee, you constrain me! Iwill come! Yes, and 
I confess I am glad to be ‘ constrained.’ Sometimes, dear, 
we require to be compe 1 to do as we like; or, in other 
words, our consciences require just excuses for yielding 
certain points to our inclinations. I have been secretly 
wishing to be with you all the evening. The distant sound 
of the music has been alluring me very persuasively. 
(That is a magnificent band of Duic2zie’s, by the way.) I 
have been longing to join the festivities. And I am glad, 
my little liege lady, that vou lay your royal commands on 
me to do so.” 

“That is right, Ishmael! I must say that you yield 
gracefully! Well, I will leave you now to prepare your 
toilet. And—Ishmael?” 

Vater) Beer? 

“Ring for more light! You will never be able to render 
yourself irresistible with the aid of a single candle on one 
side of your glass,” saic Bee, as she made her laughing exit. 

Ishmael followed her advice in every particular, and 
soon made himself ready to appear in the ball. When 
just about to leave the room he thought of his gloves, and 
doubted whether he had a pair for drawing-room use. 
Then suddenly he recollected Bee’s Christmas present that 
he had laid away as something too sacred for use. He 
went and took from the parcel the straw-colored kid gloves 
she had given him, and drew them on as he descended the 
stairs, whispering to himself: 

“Even for these 1 am indebted te her—may Heaver 
bless her!” ~ 
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CHAPTER LUV. 
ISHMAEL AT THE BALM. 


Yes! welcome, right weleome—and give us your hand 
You shall not stand “ out in the cold!” 

if new friends are true friends, I can’t understand 
Why hearts should hold out, till they’re old; 

Then come with all welcome and fear not to fling 
Reserve to the winds and the waves, 

For thou never canst live, the cold-blooded thing 
Society makes of its slaves.—M. F. TUPPER. 


VERY handsome ycuang fellow was Ishmael Worth as 
a he entered the drawing-room that evening. He had 
attained his full height, over six feet, and he had grown 
broad-shouldered and full-chested, with the prospect of 
becoming the athletic man of majestic presence that he 
appeared in riper ye: :. His hair and eyes were growing 
much darker; you might now call the first dark brown 
and the last dark gray. His face was somewhat fuller; 
but his forehead was still hi,4, broad and massive, and 
the line of his profile was clear-cut, distinct and classic ; 
his lips were full and beautifully curved; and, to sum up, 
he still retained the peculiar charm of his countenance— 
the habit of smiling only with his eyes. How intense is 
the light of a smile that is confined to the eyes only. His 
dress is not worth notice. All gentlemen dress alike for 
evening parties; all wear the stereotyped black dress coat, 
light kid gloves, etc., etc., etc., and he wore the uniform for 
such cases made and provided. Only everything that Ish- 
mael put on looked like the costume of a prince. 

He entered the lighte and crowded drawing-room very 
hesitatingly, looking over that splendid but confused as- 
semblage until he caught the eye of Judge Merlin, who 
immediately came forwar’ to m-ct him, saying in a low 
tone: 
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“T am glad you changed your mind and decided te 
come down. You must become acquainted with some of 
my acquaintances. You must make friends, Ishmael, as 
well as gain knowledge, if you would advance yourself! 
Come along!” 

And the judge led him into the thick of the crowd. 

Little more than a year before the judge had said, in 
speaking of Ishmael—‘ Of course, owing to the circum- 
stances of his birth, he never can hope to attain the posi- 
tion of a gentleman, never.” But the judge had forgotten 
all about that now. People usually did forget Ishmael’s 
humble origin in his exalted presence. I use the word 
“exalted” with truth, as it applied to his air and manner. 
The judge certainly forgot that Ishmael was not Society’s 
gentleman as well as “ Nature’s nobleman,” when, taking 
him through the crowd, he said: 

“T shall introduce you te some young ladies. The firs! 
one I present you to will be Miss Tourneysee, the daughter 
of General Tourneysee. You must immediately ask her 
to dance; etiquette will require you to do so.” 

“But,” smiled Ishmael, “I am already engaged to dance 
the next set with Bee.” 

“You verdant youth! So, probably, is she—Miss Tour- 
neysee, [ mean—engaged ten sets deep. Ask her for the 
honor of her hand as soon as she is disengaged,” replied 
the judge, who straightway led Ishmael up to a very pretty 
young girl, in blue crépe, to whom he presented the young 
man in due form. 

Ishmael bowed and proffered his petition. 

The case was not so hopeless as the judge had repre- 
sented it to be. Miss Tourneysee was engaged for the 
next three sets, but would be happy to dance the fourth 
with Mr. Worth. 

At that moment the partner to whom she was engaged 
for the quadrille, then forming, came up to claim her 
hand, and she arose and slightlv courtsied to Judge Mex 
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fia and Ishmael Worth, and walked away with her com- - 
panion. 

Ishmael looked around for his own lovely partner, and 
Bee, smiling at a little distance, caught his eye. He 
bowed to Judge Merlin and went up to her and led her to 
the head of one of the sets about to be formed. 

In the meantime— 

“Who is he?” whispered many voices, while many eyes 
followed the stranger who had come among them. 

Among those who observed the entrance of Ishmael was 
the Viscount Vincent. Half-bending, in an elegant atti- 
tude, with his white-glcved hand upon the arm of the sofa 
where Miss Merlin reclined, he watched the stranger. 
Presently Se said to her: 

“Excuse me; but—who is that very distinguished-look- 
ing individual?” 

“Who?” inquired Claudia. She had not noticed the 
entrance of Ishmael. 

“He who just now came in the room—with Judge Mer- 
lin, I think. There, he is now standing up, with that 
pretty little creature in white with the golden ringlets. 

“Oh,” said Claudia, following his glance. ‘“ That ‘pretty 
little creature’ is my cousin, Miss Middleton.” 

“T beg ten thousand pardons,” said Vincent. 

“And her partner,” continued Claudia, “is Mr. Worth, 
a very promising young—” (she could not say gentleman ; 
she would not say man; so she hesitated a little while, and 
then said)—“ He is a very talented young law student 
with my papa.” 

“ Ah!—do you knew that at first I really took him for 
an old friend of mine, an American gentleman from— 
Maryland, I believe.” 

“Mr. Worth is from Maryland,” said Claudia. 

“Then he is probably a relative of the gentleman in 
question. The likeness is so very striking ; indeed, if it 
were not that Mr.—Worth, did you say his name was ?— 
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is a rather larger man, I should take him to be Mr. Brude 
nell. I wonder whether they are rlated?” 

“T do not know,” said Claudia. And ef course she did 
not know; but notwithstanding that, the hot blood rushed 
up to her face, flushing it with a deep blush, for she re- 
membered the fatal words tha! had forever affected Ishmael 
in her estimation. 

His mother was never marvivd, and no one on earth knows 
who his father was. 

The viscount looked at her; he was a man accustomed 
to read much in little; but not always aright; he read a 
great deal in Claudia’s deep blush and short reply ; but 
not the whole; he read that Claudia Merlin, the rich heiress, 
loved her father’s poor young law student; but no move; 
and he resolved to make the acquaintance of the young 
fellow, who must be related to the Brudenells, he thought, 
so us to see for himself what there was in him, beside his 
handsome person, to attract the admiration of Chief Justice 
Merlin’s beautiful daughter. 

“He dances well; he carries himself like my friend 
Herman, also. I fancy they must be nearly related,” he 
continued, as he watched Ishmael going through the 
quadrille. 

“Tam unable to inform you whether he is or not,” 
answered Claudia. 

While they talked, the dance went on. Presently it was 
ended. 

“You must come up, now, and speak to Claudia. She 
is the queen of the evening, you know!” said Ishmael’s 
gentle partner. 

“T know it, dear Bee; and I am going to pay my re- 
spects ; but let me find you a seat first,” replied the young 
man. 

“No, I will go with you; I have not yet spoken te 
Claudia this evening,” said Bee. 

Ishmael offered his arm and egcorted her across the room 
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to the sofa UE was doing duty as throne for “the queen 
of the evening ' 

“T am ar to see you looking so well, Bee! Mr. 
Worth, I hope you are enjoying yourself,” was ie greeting 
of Miss Merlin, as they came up. 

Then turning towards the viscount, she said : 

** Beatrice, my dear, permit me—Lord Vincent, my 
cousin, Miss Middleton.” 

A low bow from the gentleman, a slight curtsey from 
the lady, and that was over. 

“ Lord Vincent—Mr. Worth,’’ said Claudia. 

Two distant bows acknowledged this introduction—so 
distant that Claudia felt herself called upon to mediate, 
which she did by saying : 

‘*Mr. Worth, Lord Vincent has been particularly inter- 
ested in you, ever since you entered the room. He fancies 
a striking resemblance between yourself and a very dear 
friend of his own, who is also from your native county.” 

Ishmael looked interested, and his smiling eyes turned 
from Claudia to Lord Vincent in good-humored inquiry. 

“<T allude to Mr. Herman Brudenell of Brudenel] Hall, 
Maryland, who has been living in England lately. There 
isa very striking likeness between him and yourself; so 
striking that I might have mistaken one for the other ; but 
that you are larger, and, now that I see you closely, darker, 
than heis. Perhaps you are relatives,” said Lord Vincent. 

‘©Oh, no ; not at all; not the most distant. Iam not 
even acquainted with the gentleman ; never set eyes on 
him in my life!’’ said Ishmael, smiling ingenuously ; for 
of course he thought he was speaking the exact truth. 

But oh, Herman! oh, Nora! if he from the Nethermost 
parts of the earth—if she from the highest Heaven could 
have heard that honest denial of his parentage from the 
truthful lips of their gifted son ! 

«There is something incomprehensible in the caprices 
of Nature, in making people who are in no way related so 
strongly resemble each other,” said Lord Vincent. 
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“There is,” admitted Ishmael. 

At this moment the music ceased, the dancers left the 
floor, and there was a considerable movement of the com- 
pany toward the back of the room. 

“T think they are going to supper. Will you permi’ 
me to take you in, Miss Merlin?” said Lord Vincent 
offering his arm. 

“Tf you please,” said Claudia, rising to take it. 

“Shall I have the honor, dear Bee?” inquired Ishmael. 

Beatrice answered by putting her hand within Ishmael’s 
arm. And they followed the company to the supper-room 
—a scene of splendor, magnificence and luxury that 
baffies all description, except that of the reporter of the 
“Republican Court “ournal,” who, in speaking of the 
supper, said: 

“Tn all his former efforts, it was granted by every one, 
that Devizac surpassed all others; but in this supper at 
Judge Merlin’s, Devizac surpassed himself !” 

After supper, Ishmael danced the last quadrille with 
Miss Tourneysee; and when that was over, the time- 
honored old contra dance of Sir Roger de Coverly was 
called, in which nearly all the company took part—Ish- 
mael dancing with the daughter of a distinguished senator, 
and a certain Captain Todd dancing with Bee. 

When this last dance was over, the hour being two 
o’clock in the morning, the party separated, well pleased 
with their evening’s entertainment. Ishmael went up to 
his den, and retired to bed: but ah! not to repose. The 
unusual excitement of the evening, the light, the splendor, 
the luxury, the guests, and among them all the figures of 
Claudia and the viscount, haunting memory and stimu- 
lating imagination, forbade repose. Ever, in the midst of 
all his busy, useful, aspiring life, he was conscious, deep 
in his heart, of a gnawing anguish, whose name was 
Claudia Merlin. To-night this deep-seated anguish tor- 
tared him like the vulture of Prometheus. One vivid 
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picture was always before his mind’s eye—the sofa, with 
the beautiful figure of Claudia reclining upon it, and the 
stately form of the viscount, leaning with deferential ad- 
miration over her. The viscount’s admiration of the 
beauty was patent; he did not attempt to conceal it. 
Claudia’s pride and pleasure in her conquest were also 
undeniable; she took no pains to veil them. 

And for this cause Ishmael could not sleep, but lay 
battling all night with his agony. He arose the next 
morning pale and ill, from the restless bed and wretched 
night, but fully resolved to struggle with and conquer his 
hopeless love. 

“T must not, I will not let this passion enervate me! I 
have work to do in this world, and I must do it with all 
my strength!” he said to himself, as he went into the 
library. 

Ishmael had gradually passed upward from his humble 
position of amanuensis to be the legal assistant and 
almost partner of the judge in his office business. In fact, 
Ishmael was his partner in everything except a share in 
the profits; he received none of them; he still worked for 
his small salary as amanuensis; not that the judge wil- 
fully availed himself of the young man’s valuable assist- 
ance, without giving him due remuneration; but the 
change in Ishmael’s relations to his employer had come 
on so naturally and gradually, that at no one time had 
the thought of raising the young man’s salary to the same 
elevation of his position and services occurred to Judge 
Merlin. 

It was ever by measuring himself with others, that Ish- 
mael proved his own relative proportion of intellect, knowl- 
edge and power. He kad been diligently studying law 
for more than two years. Ue had heen attending the 
gessians of the cvurts of law both in the country and in 
me city. And he had been the confidential assistant of 
Judge Merlin for many months. 

36 
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In his attendance upon the sessions of the circuit courts 
in Washington, and in listening to the pleadings of the 
lawyers and the charges of the judges, and watching the 
results of the trials—he had made this discovery—namely, 
that he had attained as fair a knowledge of law as was 
possessed by many of the practising lawyers of these 
courts, and he resolved to consult his employer, Judge 
Merlin, upon the expediency of his making application 
for admission to practise at the Washington bar. 


CHAPTER LV. 


A STEP HIGHER. 


He will not wait for chances, 
For luck he does not look; 
In faith his spirit glances 
At Providence, God’s book; 
And there discerning truly 
That right is might at length, 
He dares go forward duly 
In quietness and strength, 
Unflinching and unfearing, 
The flatterer of none, 
And in good courage wearing 
The honors he has won.—M. F. TUPPER. 


| Peeeae took an early opportunity of speaking to the 
judge of his projects. It was one day when they had 
got through the morning’s work and were seated in the 
library together, enjoying a desultory chat before it was 
‘time to go to court, that Ishmael said: 

“Judge Merlin, Iam about to make an application to 
be admitted to practise at the Washington bar.” 

The judge looked up in surprise. 

“Why, Ishmael, you have not graduated at any law. 
school! You have not even had one term of instruction 
at any such school.” 

“I know that I have nct enioyed such advantages, sir: 
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but I have read law very diligently for the last three 
years, and with what memory and understanding I pos- 
sess, I have profited by my reading.” 

“But that is not tike a regular course of study at a law- 
school.” 

“ Perhaps not, sir; but in addition to my reading, I have 
nad a considerable experience while acting as your clerk.” 

“So you have; and you have profited by all the experi- 
ence you have gained while with me. I have seen that; 
you have acquitted yourself unusually well, and been of 
very great service to me; but still I insist that law-office 
business and law-book knowledge is not everything ; there 
is more required to make a good lawyer.” 

“JT know there is, sir; very much more, and I have 
taken steps to acquire it. For nearly two years I have 
regularly attended the sessions of the courts, both in 
St. Mary’s county and here in this city, and in that time 
have learned something of the practice of law,” persisted 
Ishmael. 

‘All very well, so far as it goes, young man; but it would 
have been better if you had graduated at some first-class 
law-school,” insisted the old-fashioned, conservative judge. 

“Excuse me, sir, if I venture to differ with you, so far 
as to say, that I do not think a degree absolutely necessary 
to success; or indeed of much consequence one way or 
the other,” modestly replied Ishmael. 

The judge opened his conservative eyes to their widest 
extent. 

“What reason have you for such an opinion as that, 
ishmael?” he inquired. 

“Observation, sir. In my attendance upon the sessions 
of the courts, I have observed some gentlemen of the legal 
profession who were graduates of distinguished law-schools, 
put yet made very poor barristers. I have noticed others 
who never saw the inside of a law-school, but yet whe 
made very able barristers.” 
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“ But with all this you must admit that the great major- 
ity of distinguished lawyers have been graduates of first- 
class law-schools.” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I admit that. I admit also—for who, in 
his senses, could deny them ?—the very great advantages 
of these schools.as facilities ; I only contend that they can- 
not insure success to any law-student who has not talent, 
industry, perseverance, and a taste for the profession ; and 
that to one who has all these elements of success, a diploma 
from the schools is not necessary. I think it is the same 
in every branch of human usefulness. Look at the science 
of war. Remember the Revolutionary times. Were the 
great generals of that epoch graduates of any military 
academy? No, they came from the plough, the work-shop 
and the counting-house. No doubt it would have been 
highly advantageous to them had they been graduates of 
some first-class military academy ; I only say it was found 
not to be absolutely nocessary to their success as great 
generals ; and in our later wars, we have not found the 
graduates of West Point, who had a great theoretic knowl- 
edge of the science of war, more successful in action than 
the volunteers, whose only school was actual practice in 
the field. And look at our Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, sir; are the most distinguished statesmen there 
graduates of colleges? Quite the reverse. I do not wish 
to be so irreverent as to disparage schools and colleges, sir. 
I only wish to be so just as to exalt talent, industry and 
perseverance to their proper level,” said Ishmael, warmly. 

“Special pleading, my boy,” said the judge. 

Ishmael blushed, laughed and replied: 

“Yes, sir, I acknowledge that it is very special pleading. 
I have made up my mind to be a candidate for admission 
to the Washington bar; and having done so, I would like 
to get your approbation.” 


“What do you want with my snprobation, boy? With 
er without it, you will get on.” 
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“Very well! very well! take it then! Go ahead! Tf 

wish you success! But what is the use of telling you to 

_go ahead, when you will go ahead anyhow, in spite of fate? 

Or why should I wish you success, when I know you will 
command success? Ah, Ishmael, you can do without me, 
but how shall I ever be able to do without you?” inquired 
the judge, with an odd expression between a smile and a 
sigh. 

“My friend and patron, I must be admitted to practice 
at the Washington bar; but I will not upon that account 
leave your service while I can be of use to you,” said Ish- 
mael, with earnestness; for next to adoring Claudia, he 
loved best for her sake to honor her father. 

“That’s.a good lad! Be sure you keep your promise,” 
said the judge, sm*"ing, and laying his hand caressingly on 
Tshmael’s head. 

And then as it was time for the judge to go to the 
Supreme Court, he arose and departed, leaving Ishmael to 
write out a number of legal documents. 

fshmael lost no time in carrying bis resolution into 
effect. He passed a very successful examination and was 
duly admitted to practise in the Washington courts of 
law. 

A few evenings after this, as Ishmael was still busy in 
the little library, trying to finish a certain task before the 
last beams of the sun had faded away, the judge entered, 
smiling, holding in his hand a formidable-looking docu- 
ment and a handful of gold coin. 

“There, Ishmael,” he said, laying the document and the 
gold on the table before the young man; “there is your 
first brief and your first fee! Let me tell you it is a very 
unusual wind-fall for an unfledged lawyer like you.” 

“T suppose I owe this to yourself, sir,” said Ishmael, 


looking up gratefully. 
“You owe it ta your own merits, my lad! I will teli 
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you all about it. To-day I met in the court an old ac- 
quaintance of mine—Mr. Ralph Walsh. He has been 
separated from his wife for some time past, living in the 
South; but he has recently returned to the city, and has 
sought a reconciliation with her, which, for some reason 
or other, she has refused. He next tried to get possession 
of their children, in order to everce her through her affec- 
tion for them ; but she suspected his design and frustrated 
it by removing the children to a place of secrecy. All this 
Walsh told me this morning, in the court, where he had 
come to get the habeas corpus served upon the woman 
ordering her to produce the children in court. It will be 
granted, of course, and he will sue for the possession of the 
children, and his wife will contest the suit; she will con- 
test it in vain, of course, for the law always gives the 
father possession of the children, unless he is morally, 
mentally or physically incapable of taking care of them: 
which is not the case with Walsh; he is sound in mind, 
body and reputation; there is nothing to be said against 
him in either respect.” 

“What then divided him from his family?” inquired 
Ishmael, doubtfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know; he had a wandering turn of mind, 
and loved to travel a great deal; he has been all over the 
civilized and uneivilized world, too, I believe.” 

“And what did she do, in the meantime?” inquired 
Ishmael, still more doubtfully. 

“She? Oh, she kept a little day-school.” 

‘What, was that necessary ?” 

“T suppose so, else she would not have kept it.” 

“But did he not contribute to the support of the 
family ?” 

“ I—don’t know; I fear not.” 

“There was nothing against the wife’s character?” 

“Not a breath! How should there be, when she keeps 
a respectable school? And when he himself wishes in 
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getting possession of the children, only to compel her 
through her love for them to come to him.” 

“Seething the kid in its mother’s milk, or something 
quite as cruel,” murmured Ishmael to himself. 

The judge, who did not know what he was muttering to 
himself, continued : 

“Well, there is the case, as Walsh delivered it to me. 
If there is anything else of importance connected with the 
case, you will doubtless find it in the brief. He actually 
offered the brief to me at first. He has been so lows away 
that he did not know my present position, and that I had 
long since ceased to practise. So when he met me in the 
court-room to-day, he greeted me as an old friend, told me 
his business at the court, said that he considered the meet- 
ing providential and offered me his brief. I explained to 
him the impossibility of my taking it, and then he begged 
me to recommend some lawyer. I named you to him 
without hesitation, giving you what I considered only 
your just meed of praise. He immediately asked me to 
take charge of the brief and the retaining fee and offer both 
to you in his name, and say to you that he should call 
early to-morrow morning to consult with you.” 

“T am very grateful to you, Judge Merlin, for your kind 
interest in my welfare,” said Ishmael, warmly. 

“Not at all, my lad! for I owe you much, Ishmael. 
You have been an invaluable assistant tome. Doing a 
great deal more for me than the letter of your duty 
required.” 

“T do not think so, sir; but i am very glad to have 
your approbation.” 

“Thank you, boy! but now, Ishmael, to business! 
You cannot do better than to take this brief. It is the 
very neatest little case that ever a lawyer had; all the 
piain law on your side! a dash of the sentimental too in 
the injured father’s affection for the children that have 
been torn from him, the injurea husband for the wife that 
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repudiates him! Now you are good at law, but you are 
great at sentiment, Ishmael, and between having law on 
your side and sentiment at your tongue’s end, you will be 
sure to succeed and come off with flying cates And 
such success in his first case is of the utmost importance 
to a young lawyer. It is in fact the making of his 
fortune. You will have a shower of briefs follow this 
success.” 

“T do not know that I shall take the brief, sir,” said 
Ishmael, thoughtfully. 

“Not take the brief? Are you mad? Who ever ature 
of a young lawyer refusing to take such a brief as that ?— 
accompanied by such a retaining fee as that ?—-the brief 
the neatest and safest little case that ever came before a 
court! the retaining fee 2 hundred dollars! and no doubt 
he will hand you double that sum when you get your 
decision !—for whatever his fortune has been in times 
past, he is rich now, this Walsh!” said the judge, vehe- 
mently. 

“Who is the counsel for the other side?” asked Ishmael, 
reflectively, 

“fa, ha, ha! there’s where the shoe hurts, is it? there’s 
where the pony halts? that’s what’s the matter? You are 
afraid of encountering some of the great guns of the law, 
are you? Don’t be alarmed. The school-mistress is too 
poor to pay for distinguished legal talent. She may get 
some briefless pettifogger to appear for her; a man set up 
for you to knock down. Your case is just what the first 
case of a young lawyer should be, plain sailing, law dis- 
tinctly on your side, dash of sentiment, domestic affee- 
tions, and all that, and certain suecess at the end. Your 
victory will be as easy as it will be complete.” 

“Poor thing,” murmured Ishmael—* too poor to employ 
talent for the defence of her possession of her own 
children ! ” 


“Come, my lad! pocket your fee and take up your 
brief!” said the judge- 
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“JT would rather not, sir; I do not like to appear against 
a woman—a mother defending her right in her own 
children. It appears to me to be cruel to wish to deprive 
her of them,” said the gentle-spirited young lawyer. 

“Cruel! it is merciful rather. No one wishes really to 
deprive her of them, but to give them to their father, that 
she may be drawn through her love for them to live with 
him.” 

“No woman should be so coerced, sir; no man should 
wish her to be.” 

“But I tell you it is for her good to be re-united to he 
husband,” 

“Her own heart, taught by her own instincts and ex- 
periences, is the best judge of that.” 

“Tshmael! don’t be Quixotic: if you do, you will never 
succeed in the legal profession. In this case the law is on 
the father’s side, and you should be on the law’s.” 

“The law is the minister of justice, and shall never in 
my hands become the accomplice of injustice! The law 
may be ou the father’s side; but that remains to be proved 
when both sides shall be heard; but it appears to me that 
justice and mercy are on the mother’s side.” 

“Trat remains to be proved. Come, boy, don’t be so 
mad as to refuse this golden opening to fame and fortune! 
Pocket your fee and take up your brief.” 

“Judge Merlin! I thank you from the depths of my 
Aeart for your great goodness in procuring this chance for 
me; and I beg that you will pardon me for what I am 
vbout to say—but I cannot touch either fee or brief. The 
zase is a case of cruelty, sir, and I cannot have anything 
to do with it. I cannot make my debut in a court of law 
against a poor woman—a poor mother—to tear from her 
the babes she is clasping to her bosom.” 

“Tshmael, if those are the sentiments and principles 
under which you mean to act, you w: | never attain the fame 
to which your talents might otherwise lead you—never 12 
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“No—never,” said Ishmael, fervently —“ never, if te 
reach it I have to step upon a woman’s heart—a mother’s 
heart! No! by the sacred grave of my own dear mother, 
I never will!” And the face of Nora’s son glowed with an 
earnest, fervent, holy love. 

“ Be a poet, Ishmael, you will never be a lawyer.” 

‘“‘Never—if to be a lawyer I have to cease to be a man} 
But it is as God wills.” 

The ringing of the tea-bell broke up the conference, and 
they went down into the parlor, where, beside the family, 
they found Viscount Vincer 

And Ishmael Worth, the wecver’s son, had the honor of 
sitting down to tea wits a live lord. 

The viscount spent the evening, and retired late. 

As Ishmael bade the family good-night, the judge saic 
to him: 

“My young friend, consult your pillow. I always do, 
when I can, before making any important decision. Think 
over the matter well, my lad, and defer your final decision 
about the brief until you see Walsh to-morrow.” 

“You are very, very kind to me, sir. I will follow your 
advice, as far as [ may do so,” replied Ishmael. 

That night, lying upon his bed, Ishmael’s soul was 
assailed with temptation. He knew that in accepting the 
brief offered to him, in such flattering terms, he should in 
the first place very much please his friend, Judge Merlin 
—who, though he did not give his young assistant wy- 
thing like a fair salary for his services, yet took almost a 
fatherly interest in his welfare ; he knew also, in the second 
place, that he might—nay, would—open his way to a 
speedy success and a brilliant professional career, which 
would, in a reasonable space of time, place him in a posi- 
tion even to aspire to the hand of Claudia Merlin! Oh, 
most beautiful of temptations that! To refuse the brief, he 
knew, would be to displease Judge Merlin, and to defer his 
own professional success for an irdefinite length of time! 
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All night long Ishmael struggled with the tempter. In 
the morning he arose from his sleepless pillow unrefreshed 
and fevered. He bathed his burning head, made his 
morning toilet, and sat down to read a portion of the 
Scripture, as was his morning custom, before beginning 
the business of the day. The portion selected this morn- 
ing was the fourth chapter ot |.atthew, describing the fast 
and the temptation of cur Saviour. Ishmael had read 
this portion of Script’: many times before, but never 
with such deep interest as now, when it seemed to answer 
co well his own spirit’s need. With the deepest reverence 
he read the words: 

“When he bad fasted forty days and forty nights, he 
was afterwards an huugered. 

“The devil taketh him up into an exceeding high moun- 
tain, and showeth him all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them; 

“And saith unto him, All these things will I give thee 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 

“Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for 
it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve. 

“Then the devil leaveth him, and behold, angels came 
and ministered unto him.” 

Ishmael closed the book and bowed his head in serious 
thought. 

“Yes,” he said to himself—“I suppose it must be so., 
The servant is not greater than the Master. He was 
tempted in the very opening of His ministry; and I sup-. 
pose that every follower of Him must be tempted in like 
manner in the beginning of his life. I, also, here in the 
commencement of my professional career, am subjected to 
a great temptation, that must cecide, once for all, whether 
{ will serve God or Satan! 1, too, have had a long, long 
fast—a fast from all the pleasant things of this world, and 
I am an hungered—ah, very much hungered for some 
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joys! TI, too, am offered success and honor and glory if¥ 
will but fall down and worship Satan in the form of the 
golden fee and the cruel brief held out to me! But I will 
not! Oh, Heaven helping me, I will be true to my high- 
est convictions of duty! Yes—come weal or come woe. 
I will be true to God! Iwill be a faithful steward of the 
talents He has intrusted to me!” 

And with this resolution in his heart, Ishmae] went 
down into the library, and commenced his usual morn- 
ing’s work of answering letters and writing out law docu- 
ments. He found an unusual number of letters to write, 
and they occupied him until the breakfast bell rang. 

After breakfast Ishmael returned to the library and re 
sumed his work, and was busily engaged in engrossing a 
deed of conveyance, when the door opened, and Judge 
Merlin entered, accompanied by a tall, dark-haired, hand- 
some, and rather prepossessing looking man, of about fifty 
years of age, whom he introduced as Mr. Walsh. 

Ishmael arose te receive the visitor and offer him a 
chair, which he toc.~. 

The judge declined the seat that Ishmael placed for him, 
and said: 

“No, I will leave you with your client, Ishmael, that 
he may explain his business at full length. I have an 
engagement at the State Department, and I will go to 
keep it.” 

And the judge bowed and left the room. 

As soon as they were left alone, Mr. Wa'sh began to exs 
plain his business, first saying that he presumed Judge 
Merlin had handed him the retaining fee and the brief. 

“Yes; you will find both there on the table beside you, 
untouched,” answered Ishmael, eravely. 

“Ah—you have not had time yet to look at the brief! 
No matter; we can go over it together,” said Mr. Walsh, 
taking up the document i question, and beginning te 
unfold +t. 
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“T beg you will excuse me, sir; I would rather not look 
at the brief, as I cannot take the case,” said Ishmael. 

“You cannot take the case? Why, I understood from 
Judge Merlin that your time was not quite filled up ; that 
you were not overwhelmed with cases, and that you could 
very well find time to conduct mine. Can you not do so?” 

“Tt is not a question of time or the pressure of business. 
i have abundance of the first and very little of the last. 
In fact, sir, I have been but very recently admitted to the 
par, and have not yet been favored with a single case; I 
am as yet a briefless lawyer.” 

“ Not briefless if you take my brief; for the judge speaks 
in the highest terms of your talents; and I know that a 
young barrister always bestows great care upon his first 
case,” said Mr. Walsh, pleasantly. 

“Pray excuse me, sir; but I decline the case.” 

“ But upon what ground?” 

“Upon the ground of principle, sir. I cannot array 
myself against a mother, who is defending her right to the 
possession of her own babes,” said Ishmael gravely. 

“Oh, I see! chivalric! Well, that is very becoming in 
a young man. But, bless you, my dear sir, you are mis- 
taken in your premises! I do not really wish to part the 
mother and children. If you will give me your attention, 
I wiil explain—” began the would-be client. 

“TI beg that you will not, sir; excuse me, I pray you; 
out as I really cannot take the case, I ought not to hear 
your statement.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my young friend! I know what is the 
matter with you; but when you have heard my statement, 
you will accept my brief,” said Walsh, pleasantly, for, ac- 
cording to a well-known principle in human nature, he 
grew anxious to secure the services of the young barrister 
just in proportion to the difficulty of getting them. 

And go, notwithstanding the courteous remonstranceé 
of Ishmael, he commenced and told his story. 
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It was the story of an egotist so intensely egotistical as 
to be quite unconscious of his egotism; forever thinking 
of himself—forever oblivious of others except as they 
ministered to his self-interest; filled up to the lips with 
the feeling of his rights and privileges ; but entirely empty 
of any notion of his duties and responsibilities. With 
him it was always “I,” “mine,” “me;” never “we,” 
Monies? 

Ishmael listened under protest to this story that was 
forced upon his unwilling ears. At its end, when the 
narrator was waiting to see what impression he had 
made upon his ycung hearer, and what comment the 
latter would make, Tsh™nel calmly arose, took the brief 
from the table and jut it into the hands of Mr. Walsh, 
saying, with a dignity—aye, even a maiesty of mien rarely 
fonnd in so young a man: 

“Take your brief, sir; nothing on .arth could induce 
me to touch it!” 


“What! not after the full explanation I have given 
you?” exclaimed the man, in naive surprise. 

“Tf Thad entertained a single doubt about the propriety 
of refusing your brief, before hearing your explanation, 
that doubt would have been set at rest after hearing it,” 
said the young barrister, sternly. 

“What do you mean, sir?” questioned the other, brist- 
ling up. 

“Tt mean that the case, even by your own plausible 
showing, is one of the greatest cruelty and injustice,” 
replied Ishmael, firmly. 

“Cruelty and injustice!” exclaimed Mr. Walsh, in even 
more astonishment than anger. “Why, what the deuce 
do you mean by that? The woman is my own wife! the 
children are my own children! And I have a lawful right 
to the possession of them. I wonder what the deuce you 
mean by cruelty and injustice! ” 

“ By your own account, you left your wife nine years aga 
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without provocation, and without making the slightest 
provision for herself and her children; you totally ne- 
glected them from that time to this; leaving her te 
struggle alone and unaided through all the privations and 
perils of such an unnatural position; during all these 
years she has worked for the support and education of her 
children ; and now, at last, when it suits you to live with 
her again, you come back, and finding that you have irre- 
coverably lost her confidence and estranged her affections, 
you would call in the aid of the law to tear her children 
from her arms, and coerce her, through her love for them, 
to become your slave and victim again! Sir, sir, I am 
amazed that any man of—I will not say honor or honesty, 
but common sense and prudence—should dare to think of 
jhrowing such a case as that into court,” said Ishmael, 
earnestly. 

“What do you mean by that, sir? Your language is 
inadmissible, sir! The law is on my side, however!” 

“Tf the law were .n your side, the law ought to be re- 
modelled without de: y; Lut if you venture to go to trial 
with such a case as this, you will find that the law is not 
on your side! You havo forfeited all right to interfere 
with Mrs. Walsh, or her children; and I would earnestly 
advise you to avoid meeting her in court.” 

“Your language is insulting, sir! Judge Merlin held a 
different opinion from yours of this case!” exclaimed Mr. 
Walsh, with excitement. ‘ 

“ Judge Merlin could not have understood the merits of 
the case. But it is quite useless to prolong this interview, 
sir; I have an engagement at ten o’clock and must wish 
you good-morning,” said Ishmael, rising and ringing the 
beli, and then drawing on his gloves. 

Jim answered the summons and entered the room. 

“Attend this gentleman to the front door,” said Ish 
mael, taking up his own hat as if to follow the visitor 
rom the room, 
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“Mr. Worth, you have insulted me, sir!” exclaimed 
Walsh, excitedly, as he arose and snatched up his money 
and his brief. 

“T hope I am incapable of insulting any man,sir. You 
forced upon me a statement that I was unwilling to re- 
ceive; you asked my opinion upon it and I gave it to 
you,” replied Ishmael. 

“JT will have satisfaction, sir!” exclaimed Walsh, 
elapping his hat upon his head and marching to the 
door. 

“Any satisfaction that I can conscientiously afford you, 
shall be heartily at your service, Mr. Walsh,” said Ish- 
mael, raising his hat and bowing courteously at the re- 
treating figure of the angry visitor. 

When he was quite gone, Ishmael took up his parcels 
of letters and documents and went out. He went first to 
the post-office to mail his letters, and then went to the 
City Hall, where the Circuit Court was sitting. 

As Ishmael walked on towards the City Hall he thought 
over the dark story he had just heard. He knew very 
well that, according to the custom of human nature, the 
man, however truthful in intention, had put the story in 
its fairest light; and yet how dark, with sin on one side 
and sorrow on the other, it looked! And if it looked so 
dark from his fair showing, how much darker it must 
look from the othet point of view! A deep pity for the 
woman took possession of his heart; an earnest wish to 
help her inspired his mind. He thought of his own 
young mother whom he had never seen, yet always loved. 
And he resolved to assist this poor mother, who had no 
money to pay counsel to help her defend her children, 
because it took every cent she could earn to feed and 
clothe them. 

“Yes, the cause of the oppressed is the cause of God! 
And I will offer the fruits of my professional labors to 
Him,” said Nora’s son, as he reached the City Hall. 
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Ishmael was not one to wait for a “favorable oppor- 
tunity.” Kew opportunities ever came to him except in 
the shape of temptations, which he resisted. He made his 
opportunities. So when the business that brought him to 
the court-room was completed, he turned his steps towards 
the Capitol Hill. For he had learned from the statements 
of Judge Merlin and Mr. Walsh that it was there the poor 
mother kept her little day-school. After some inquiries, 
he succeeded in finding the school-house—a little white 
frame building, with a front and back door and four win- 
dows, two on each side, in a little yard at the corner of 
the street. Ishmael opened the gate and rapped at the 
door. It was opened by a little girl, who civilly invited 
him to enter. Ishmael entered and took the whole scene 
in at » glance. 

A little school of about a dozen small girls, of the middle 
class in society, seated on forms ranged in exact order on 
each side the narrow aisle that led up to the teacher’s desk. 
Seated behind that desk was-a little, thin, dark-haired 
woman, dressed in a black alpaca and white collar and 
cuffs. At the entrance of Ishmael, she glanced up with 
large, scared-looking black eyes that seemed to fear in 
every stranger to see an enemy or a peril. As Ishmael 
advanced towards her those wild eyes grew wilder with 
terror, her cheeks blanched to a deadly whiteness and she 
clasped her hands and she trembled. 

-“Poor hunted hare! she fears even in me a foe!” 
thought Ishmael, as he walked up to the desk. She arose 
and leaned over the desk, looking at him eagerly and 
inquiringly with those frightened eyes. 

And now for the first time Ishmael felt a sense of em- 
barrassment. A generous, youthful impulse to help the 
oppressed had hurried him to her presence; but what 
should he say to her? how apologize for his unsolicited 
visit ? how venture, unauthorized, to intermeddle with her 
business ? 

Or 
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He bowed and laid his card before her. 
She snatched it up and read it eagerly— 


IsHMAEL WORTH, 
Attorney-at-Law. 


“Ah! you—I have been this expecting this. You come 
from my—I mean Mr. Walsh?” she inquired, palpitating 
with panic. 

“No, madam,” said “shmael, in a sweet, reassured, and 
reassuring tone, for compassion for her had restored con- 
fidence to him. “No, madam, { am not the counsel of 
Mr. Walsh.” 

“You—you come from court, then? Perhaps you are 
going to have the writ of habeas corpus, with which I have 
been threatened, served upon me? You need not! I 
won’t give up my children! they are my own! I won't 
for twenty writs of habeas corpus !” she exclaimed, excitedly. 

“But, madam,” began Ishmael, soothingly. 


“Hush! I know what -you are going to say; you 
needn’t say it! You are going to tell me that a writ of 
habeas corpus is the most powerful engine the law can 
bring to bear upon me! that to resist it would be flagrant 
contempt of court, subjecting me to fine and imprison- 
ment! Ido not care! Ido not care! I have contempt, 
x very profound contempt, for any court, or any law, that 
would try to wrest from a Christian mother the children 
that she has borne, fed, clothed and educated all her. 
self, and give them toa man who has totally neglected them 
all their lives. Nature is hard enough upon woman, the 
Lord knows! giving her a weaker frame and a heavier 
burden than is allotted to man! but the law is harder 
still! taking from her the sacred rights with which nature 
in compensation has invested her! But I will not yield 
mine! There! Do your worst! Serve your writ of 
habeas corpus! Iwill resist it! Twill not give up my 
own: children! I will not bring them into court! Twill 
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108 tell you where they are! They are in a place of safety, 
thank God! and as for me—fine, imprison, torture me as 
much as you like, you will find me rock!” she exclaimed, 
with her eyes flashing and all her little dark figure bris- 
_tlng with terror and resistance, for all the world like a 
poor littie frightened kitten spluttering defiance at a big dog! 

Ishmael did not interrupt her; be let her go on with 
her wild talk; he had been too long used to poor Han- 
nah’s excitable nerves not to have learned patience with 
women. 

“Yes, you will find me rock—rock!” she repeated ; and 
to prove how much of a rock she was, the poor little crea- 
ture dropped her head upon the desk, burst into tears, and 
sobbed hysterics ily. 

Ishmael’s experience taught him to let her sob on until 
her fit of passion had exhausted itself. 

Meanwhile one or two of the most sensitive little girls 
seeing their teacher weep, fell to crying tor company; 
pthers whispered among themselves; and cthers, aguin, 
woked belligerent. 

“Go tell him to go away, Mary,” said one little one. 

“T don’t like to; you go, Ellen,” said another. 

“T'm_atraid.” 

“Oh! you scary things! Ill go myself,” said a third ; 
and, rising, this little one came to the rescue, and standing 
u» firmly before the intrder said : 

“What do you come here for, making our teacher cry ? 
Go home this minute; if you don’t Pll run right across 
the street and fetch my father from the shop to you! he’s 
as big as you are!” 

Ishmaei turned his beautiful eyes upon this little cham- 

pion of six summers, and smiling upon her, said gently: 

“T did not come oe to make moytody cry, my dear; I 
came to do your teacher a service.” 

The child met his glance with a searching look, such as 
only babes can give, and tured and went back and rev 
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“ He's good; he won’t hurt anybody.” 

Mrs. Walsh having sobbed herself into quietness, wiped 
her eyes, looked up and said: 

“Well, sir, why don’t you proceed with your business? 

Vhy don’t you serve your writ?” 

“My dear madam, it is not my business to serve writs. 
And if it was I have none to serve,” said Ishmael, very 
gently. 

She looked at him in doubt. 

“You have mistaken my errand here, madam. I am 
not retained on the other side; 1 have nothing whatever 
to do with the other side. I have heard your story; my 
sympathies are with you; and I have come here to offer 
you my professional services,” said Ishmael, gravely. 

She looked at him earnestly as if she would read his 
soul. The woman of thirty was not so quick at reading 
character as the little child of six had been. 

‘Have you counsel?” inquired Ishmael. 

“Counsel? No! Where should I get it?” 

“Will you accept me as your counsel? I came here to 
otfer you my services.” 

“T tell you that I have no means, sir.” 

“T do not want any remuneration in your case; I wish 
to serve you, for your own sake and for God’s; something 
we must do for God’s sake and for our fellow-creatures’. 
I wish to be your counsel in the approaching trial. I 
think, with the favor of Divine Providence, I can bring 
your case to a successful issue and secure you in the peace- 
ful possession of your children.” 

“Do you think so? Oh! do you think so?” she inquired, 
eagerly, warmly. 

“T really do! I think so, even from the showing of the 
other side, who, of course, put the fairest face upom their 
own cause.” 

“And will you? Oh! will you?” 

“With the help of Heaven, I will.” 
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“Oh, surely Heaven has sent you to my aid.” 

At this moment the little school-clock struck out sharply 
the hour of noon. 

“Tt is the children’s récess,” said the teacher. “Lay 
aside your books, dears, and leave the room quietly and in 
. good order.” 

The children took their hoods and cloaks from the pegs 
on which they hung, and went out one by one—each child 
turning to make her little curtsey, before passing the door. 
Thus all went out but two little sisters, who living at a 
distance had brought their luncheon, which they now took 
to the open front door, where they sat on the steps in the 
pleasant winter sunshine to eat. 

The teacher turned to her young visitor. 

“Will you sit down? And ah! will you pardon me for 
the rude reception I gave you?” 

“Pray do not think of it! It was so natural that I have 
not given it a thought,” said Ishmael, gently. 

“Tt is not my disposition to do so; but I have suffered 
so much; I have been goaded nearly to desperation !” 

“T see that, madam ; you are excessively nervous.” 

“Nervous! why, women have been driven to madness 
and death, with less cause than I have had!” 

“Do not think of your troubles in that manner, madam ; 
do not excite yourself, compose yourself, rather. Believe 
me, it is of the utmost importance to your success, that 
you should exhibit coolness and self-possession.” 

“Oh, but I have had so much sorrow for so many 
years!” 

“Then, in the very nature of things, your sorrows must 
goon be over! Nothing lasts long in this world. But you 
have had a recent bereavement,” said Ishmael, gently, and 
glancing at her black dress; for he thought it was better 
that she should think of her chastening from the hands of 
God, rather than her wrongs from those of men. But, to 
his surprise, the woman smiled faintly as she also glanced 
at her dress. and replied : 
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“On, no! I have lost no friend by death since the de- 
cease of my parents many years ago, far back in my child- 
hood. No, I am not wearing mourning for any one. ii 
~vear this black alpaca because it is cheap and decent and 
protective.” 

“Protective?” 

“Ah, yes! no one knows how protective the black dress 
is toa woman, better than I do! There are few who would 
venture to treat with levity or disrespect a quiet woman 
in a black dress. And so I, who have no father, brother, 
or husband to protect me, take a shelter under a black 
alpaca. It repels dirt, too, as well as disrespect. It is 
clean as well as safe, and that is a great desideratum to a 
poor school-mistress,” she said, smiling, with an almost 
child-like candor. 

“T am glad to see you smile again; and now, shall we 
go to business?” said Ishmael. 

“Oh, yes, thank you.” 

“T must ask you to be perfectly candid with me; it is 
necessary.” 

“Oh, yes, I know it is, anc J will be so; for I can trust 
you, new.” 

“Tell me, then, as clear.y, as fully, and as calmly as 
you can, the circumstances of your case.” 

“T will try to do so,” said the woman. 

It is useless te repeat her story here. It was only the 
same old story—of the young girl of fortune marrying a 
spendthrift, who dissipated her property, estranged her 
friends, alienated her affections, and then left her penni- 
less, to struggle aJ me with all the ills of poverty to bring 
up her three lit@e girls. By her own unaided efforts she 
had fed, clothed and educated her three children for the 
tast nine years. And now he had come back and wanted 
her to live with him again. But she had not only ceased 
to iove him, but began to dread him, lest he should get 
into debt and make way with the little personal property 
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she had gathered by years of labor, frugality, self-de. 
nial. 

“He says that he is wealthy, how is that?” questioned. 
ishmael. 

A spasm of pain passed over her sensitive face. 

“JT did not like to tell you, although I premised to be 
candid with you; but ah! I cannot eden by his wealth; 
I could not conscientiously appropriate one dollar; and 
even if I could do so, I could not trust in its continuance ; 
the money is ill-gotten and evanescent; it is the money of 
a gambler, who is a prince one hour and a pauper the 
next.” 

Then seeing Ishmael shrink back in painful surprise, 
she added: 

“To do him justice, Mr. Worth, that is his only vice; 
it has ruined my little family; it has brought us to the 
very verge of beggary; it must not be permitted to do so 
again ; I rnust defend my little home and little girls against 
the spoiler.” 

“Certainly,” said Ishmael, whose time was growing 
short; “ give me a pen and ink; I will take down minutes 
of the statement that you have made me, and then read it 
to you, to see if it is correct.” 

She placed stationery before him on one of the school- 
desks, and he sat down and went to work. 

“You have witnesses to support your statement?” he 
inquired. 

“Oh, yes! scores of them, if wanted.” 

% Cis me the names of the most important and the facts 

they can swear to.” 

Mrs. Walsh complied, and he took them down. When 
he had finished and read over the brief to her, and 
received her assurance that it was correct, he arose to take 
his leave. 

“ But—will not all those witnesses cost a great deal of 
money? And will not tere be -ther heavy expenses 
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apart from the services of counsel that you are so good as 
to give me?” inquired the teacher, anxiously. 

“Not for you,” replied Ishmael, in a soothing voice, as 
he shook hands with her, and with the promise to see her 
again at the same hour the next day, took his leave. 

He smiled upon the little sisters as he passed them in 
the docr-way, and then left the school-house and hurriec 
on towards home. 

“ Well!” said Judge Merlin, who was waiting for him in 
the library, “have you decided? Are you counsel for the 
plaintiff in the great suit of Walsh versus Walsh?” 

“No,” answered Ishmael, “I am retained for the de 
fendant. I have just had a consultation with my client.” 

“Great Jove!” exclaimed the judge, in unbounded 
astonishment. “It was raving madness in you to refuse 
the plaintifi’s brief; but to accept the defendant’s—” 

“T did not only accept it! I went and asked for it,” 
said Ishmael, smiling. 

“Mad! mad! You will lose your first case; and that 
will throw back your success for years!” 

“T hope not, sir! ‘Thrice is he armed who hath his 
quarrel just,’ smiled Ishmael. 

At the luncheon-table that day the judge told the story 
of Ishmael’s Quixotism, as he called it, in refusing the 
brief and the thumping fee of the plaintiff, who had the 
law all on his side; and whom his counsel would be sure 
to bring through victoriously; and taking in hand the 
cause of the defendant, who had no money to pay her 
counsel, no law on her side, and who was bound to be 
defeated. 

“ But she has justice and mercy on her side; and it shall 
go hard but I prove the law on her side, too.” 

“A forlorn hope, Ishmael! a forlorn hope!” said Mr. 
Middleton. 


“Forlorn hopes are always led by heroes, papa,” said 
Bee, 
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“And fools!” blurted out Judge Merlin. 

Yshmael did not take offence, he knew all that was said 
was well meant; the judge talked to him with the plain- 
ness of a parent; and Ishmael rather enjoyed being affec- 
tionately blown up by Claudia’s father. 

Miss Merlin now looked up, and condescended to say : 

“T am very sorry, Ishmael, that you refused the rich 
client; he might have been the making of you.” 

“The making of Ishmael! With the blessing of Heaven, 
he will make hiniself! I am very glad he refused the 
oppressor’s gold!” exclaimed Bee, before Ishmael could 
reply. 

When Bee ceased to speak, he said: 

“JT am very sorry, Miss Merlin, to oppose your senti- 
ments in any instance, but in this I could not do otherwise.” 

“Tt is simply a question of right or wrong! If the 
man’s cause was bad, Ishmael was right to refuse his brief ; 
f the woman’s cause was good, he was right to take her 
prief,” said Mrs. Middleton, as they all arose from the 
table. 

That evening Ishmael found himself by chance alone in 
the drawing-room with Bee. 

He was standing before the front window, gazing sadly 
into vacancy. The carriage, containing Miss Merlin, Lord 
Vincent, and Mrs. Middleton as chaperone, had just rolled 
away from the door. They were going to a dinner-party 
at the President’s. And Ishmael was gazing sadly after 
them, when Bee came up to his side and spoke: 

“T am very glad, Ishmael, that you have taken sides 
with the poor mother ; it was well done!” 

“Thank you, dear Bee! I hope it was weil done; | 
do not regret doing it; but they say that I have ruined 
my prospects for many years to come,” replied the young 
man. 

“To not believe it, Ishmael! Have more faith in the 
triumph of right against overwhelming odds. I like the 
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lines you quoted— Thrice is he armed who feels his quar- 
rel just!’ The poets teach us a great deal, Ishmael. Only 
to-day I happened to be reading in Scott—in one of his 
novels, by the way, this was, however—of the deadly en- 
counter in the lists between the Champion of Wrong, the 
terrible knight Brian de Bois Guilbert, and the Champion 
of Right, the gentle knight Ivanhoe. Do you remember, 
Ishmael, how Ivanhoe arose from his bed of illness, pale, 
feeble, reeling, scarcely able to bear the weight of his 
armor, or to sit his horse, much less encounter such a 
thunderbolt of war as Bois Guilbert? There seemed not 
a hope in the world for Ivanhoe. Yet, in the first encounter 
of the knights, it was the terrible Bois Guilbert that rolled 
in the dust! Might is not right; but right is might, 
Ishmael!” 

“T know it, dear Bee! thank you, thank you for making 
me feel it also!” said Ishmael, fervently. 

“The alternative presented to you last night and this 
morning was sent as a trial, Ishmael! such a trial, as I 
think every man must encounter once in his life, as a de- 
cisive test of his spirit. Even our Saviour was tempted, 
offered all the kingdoms of this world, and the glory of 
them, if he would fall down and worship Satan. But he 
rebuked the tempter and the Devil fled from him.” 

“And angels came and ministered to him,” said Ishmael, in 
a voice of ineffable tenderness, as the tears filled his eyes 
and he approached his arm toward Bee. His impulse was 
to draw her to his bosom and press a kiss on her brow— 
as a brother’s embrace of a loved sister; but Ishmael’s 
nature was as refined and delicate as it was fervent and 
arnest; and he abstained from this caress; he said 
instead : 

“You are my guardian angel, Bee! I have felt it long, 
little sister! you never fail in a crisis!” 

“And while I live I never will, Ishmael! You will nct 
need man’s help, for you will help yourself, but what 
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woman may do to aid and comfort, that will I do for you, 
my brother.” 

“What a Heavenly spirit is yours, Bee!” said Ishmael, 
fervently. 

“And now let us talk of business, please,” said practical 
little Bee, who never indulged in sentiment long. ‘“ That 
poor mother! Yoa give her your services, gratuitously of 
course ?” 

“Certainly,” said Ishmael. 

“But, apart from her counsel’s fee, will she not have 
other expenses to meet in conducting this suit?” 

Vest! 

“ How will she meet them?” 

“Bee, dear, I have saved a little money; I mean to use 
it in her service.” 

“What!” exclaimed the young girl; “do you mean to 
give her your professional aid aud pay all her expenses 
besides ? ” 

“Yes,” said Ishmael, “as far as the money will go. I 
do this, dear Bee, as a ‘thank offering’ to the Lord for all 
the success He has given me, up to this time. When I 
think of the days of my childhood in that poor Hill Hut, 
and compare them to these days, I am deeply impressed 
by the mercy He has shown me; and I think that I can 
never do enough to show my gratitude. I consider it the 
right and proper thing to offer the first fruits of my 
professional life to Him, through His suffering chil- 
dren.” 

“You are right, Ishmael, for God has blest your earnest 
efforts, as, indeed, he would bless those of any one so con- 
scientious and persevering as yourself! But, Ishmael, wils 
you have money enough to carry on the suit?” 

“T hope so, Bee; I do not know.” 

“ Here, then, Ishmael, take this little roll of notes; it 
is an hundred dollars; use it for the woman,” she said, 
putting in his hand a small pare’l. 
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Ishmael hesitated a moment; but Bee hastened tc re 
assure him by saying: 

“You had as well take it as not, Ishmael. I can very 
well spare it, or twice as much. Papa makes me a much 
larger allowance than one of my simple tastes can spend. 
And I should like,” she added, smiling, “to go partners 
with you in this enterprise.” 

“T thank you, dear Bee; and I will take your generous 
donation and use it if necessary. It may not be necessary,” 
said Ishmael. 

“And now I must leave you, Ishmael, and go to little 
Lu; she is not well this evening.” And the little Madonna- 
like maiden glided like a spirit from the room. 

The next morning Ishmael went to see his client. He 
showed her the absolute necessity of submission to the 
writ of habeas corpus; he promised to use his utmost skill 
in her case ; urged her to trust the result with her Heavenly 
Father; and encouraged her to hope for success. 

Even as he spoke, a bailiff entered and served the writ 
that ordered her to bring the children into court on the 
fifth of the ensuing month. 

She followed Ishmael’s advice; she promised.to obey 
the order, adding : 

“Tt will be on Wednesday in Easter week. That wili 
be fortunate, as the school will have a holiday, and I shall 
be able to attend without neglecting the work that brings 
us bread.” 

“Are the children far away? Can you get them without 
inconvenience in so short a time?” inquired Ishmael. 

“Oh, yes; they are in the country, with a good, honest 
couple, named Gray, who were here on the Christmas holi- 
days, and boarded with my aunt, who keeps the ‘Farmer’s 
Rest,’ near the Centre Market. My aunt recommended 
tsem to me, and when I saw the man I felt as if I could 
have trusted uncounted gold with him—he looked go true! 
He and his wife took my three little girls home with them, 
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and would not take a cent of pay ; and they have kept my 
secret religiously.” 

“They have indeed!” said Ishmael, in astonishment; 
“for they are my near relatives and never even told me!” 


CHAPTIRe OVI: 
TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 


Let circumstance oppose him, 
He bends it to his will; 
And if the flood o’erflows him, 
He dives and stems it still; 
No hindering dull material 
Shall conquer or control 
His energies ethereal, 
His gladiator soul! 
Let lower spirits linger, 
For hint and beck and nod, 
He always sees the finger 
Of an onward urging God!—M. F. TUPPER. 


IKE mos¢ zealous, young, professional men, Ishmael 

j did a great deal more work for his first client than 
eiuher custom or duty exacted of him. 

Authorized by her, he wrote to Reuben Gray to bring 
the children to the city. 

And accordingly, in three days after, Reuben arrived at 
the “ Farmer’s Rest,” with his wagon full of family. For 
he not only brought the three little girls he was required 
‘o bring, but also Hannah, her children, and her nurse- 
maid Sally. 

As soon as he had seen his party in comfortable quarters, 
he walked up to the Washington House to report himself 
to Ishmael; for, somehow or other, Reuben had grown to 
look upon Ishmael as his superior officer in the battle of 
life, and did him honor, very much as the veteran sergeant 
does jo the young captain of his company. 

Arrived in Ishmael’s room, he took off his hat and said: 
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“ere I am, sir; and I’ve brung ’em all along.” 

“ All Mrs. Walsh’s little girls, of course, for they are re 
quired,” said Ishmael, shaking hands with Gray. 

“Yes and all the rest on ’em, Hannah and the little 
uns, and Sally and Sam,” said Reuben, rubbing his hands 
gleefully. 

“But that was a great task!” said Ishmael, in surprise. 

“Well, no, it wasn’t, sir; net half so hard a task as it 
would have been to a le® chem all behind, poor things. 
You see, sir, the reason why I brung ’em all along was 
because I sort 0’ think they love me a deal; ’pon my soul 
I do, sir, old and gray and rugged as I am; and I don't 
like to be parted from ’em, ‘specially from Hannah, no, 
not for a day; ‘cause the dear knows, sir, as we was parted 
long enough, poor Hannah and me; and now as we is 
married, and the Lord has donated us a son and daughter 
at the eleventh hour, unexpected, praise be unto Him for 
all His mercies, I never mean to part with any on ’em no 
more, not even for a day, till death do us part, amen; but 
take ’em all ‘long with me, wherever I’m called to go, 
specially as me and poor Hannah was married so late in 
life that we ain’t got many more years before us to be to- 
gether.” 

“Nonsense, uncle Reuben! You and aunt Hannah will 
live forty or fifty years longer yet, and see your grandchil- 
dren, and maybe your great-grandchildren. You two are 
the stuff that centenarians are made of,” exclaimed the 
young man, cheeringly. 

“Centenarians? what’s them, sir?” 

“People who live a hundred years.” 

“Law! Well, I have hearn of such things happening 
to other folks and why not to me and poor Hannah? 
Why, sir, [ would be the happiest man in the world, if I 
thought as how I had all them there years to live long 0’ 
Hannah and the little uns in this pleasant world. But His 
will be done!” said Gray, reverently raising his hat, 
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« The little girls are all right, I hope?” inquired Ishmael. 

“Yes, sir; all on ’em, and a deal fatter and rosier and 
healthier nor they was when I fust took ’em down. Perty, 
little. darlings! Didn't they enjoy being in the country, 
neither, though it was the depth of winter time? Law, 
Ish—sir, | mean—it’s a mortal sin ag’in natur’ to keep 
ehil’en in town if it can be helped! But their ma, poor 
thing, couldn’t help it, 1 know. Law, Ish—sir, 1 mean— 
if you had a seen her that same said Christmas day, as 
she ran in with her chil’en to her aunt as is hostess at the 
‘Farmer’s.’ If ever you see a poor little white bantam 
trying to cover her chicks when the hawk was hovering 
nigh by, you may have some idea of the way she looked 
when she was trying to hide her chil’en and didn’t knew 
where; cause she daren’t keep ’em at home and daren’t 
hide ’em at her aunt’s, for her home would be the first 
place inwaded and her aunt’s the second. They was all so 
flustered, they took no more notice o’ me standin’ in the 
parlor ’n if I had been a pillar-post, till feeling of pityful 
towards the poor things I made so bold to go forward and 
offer to take ’em home ‘long o’ me, and which was ac- 
cepted with thanks and tears as soon as the landlady rec- 
ommended me as an old acquaintance and well-beknowp 
to herself. Soit was settled. That night when you come 
to spend the evening with us, Ish—sir, I mean—I really 
did feel guilty in having of a secret as J wouldn’t tell you; 
but you see, siz, I was bound up to secrecy, and besides | 
thought as you was stopping in Washington City, if you 
knowed anythink about it you might be speened afore the 
court and be obliged to tell all, you know.” 

“You did quite right, uncle Reuben,” said Ishmaei, 
affectionately. 

“You call me uncle Reuben, sir?” 

“Why not, uncle Reuben? and why do you call me 
sir ? ” 

“ Well—sir, because you are a gentleman now—not but 
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what you allers was a gentleman by natur’; butnow you are 
one by profession. They say you hev come to be a lawyer 
in the court, sir, and can stand up and plead before the 
judges theirselves.” 

“T have been admitted to the bar, uncle Reuben.” 

“Yes, that’s what they call it; see there now, you know. 
Vm only a poor ignorant man, and you have no call te 
own the like o’ me for uncle, ’cause, come to the rights of 
it, I ain’t your uncle at all, sir, though your friend and 
well-wisher allers ; and to claim the likes o’ me as an uncle 
might do you a mischief with them as thinks riches and 
family and outside show and book-larning is everythink. 
So Ish—sir, I mean, I won’t take no offence, nor likewise 
feel hurted if you leaves off calling of me uncle and calls 
me plain ‘Gray’ like Judge Merlin does.” 

“Uncle Reuben,” said Ishmael, with feeling, “I am very 
anxious to advance myself in the world, very ambitious 
of distinction; but if I thought worldly suecess would or 
could estrange me from the friends of my boyhood, I 
would cease to wish for it. If I must cease to be true, in 
order to be great, I prefer to remain in obscurity. Give 
me your hand, uncle Reuben, and call me Ishmael and 
know me for your boy.” 

“There, then, Ishmael! T’m glad to find you again! 
God bless my boy! But law! what’s the use 0’ my axing 
of Him to do that? He'll do it any ways, without my 
axing!” said Reuben, pressing the hand of Ishmael. “And 
now,” he added, “will you be round to the ‘Farmer’s’ this 
evening to see Hannah and the young uns?” 

“Yes, uncle Reuben; but first I must go and let Mrs. 
Walsh know that you have brought her little girls back, 
I suppose she will think it best to leave them with her 
aunt until the day of trial.” 

“Tt will be the safest place for ’em! for besides the old 
lady being spunky, J shall be there to protect ’em; for I 
mean to stay till that same said trial and hear you make 
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7oux tust speech afore the judge, and see that woman 
righted afore ever I goes back home again ef it costs me 
Sfty dollars.” 

“Um afraid you will find it very expensive, uncle Reu- 
ben.” 

“No, I won’t, sir—Ishmael, I mean; because, you see, I 
fotch up a lot o’ spring chickens and eggs and early vege- 
tables, and the profits I shall get offen them will pay my 
expenses here at the very least,” said Reuben, as he arose 
and stood waiting with hat in hand for Ishmael’s motions. 

Ishmael got up and took. his own hat and gloves. 

“Be you going round t . see the school-mist’ess now, sir 
—Ishmael, I mean?” 

“Yes, uncle Reuben.” 

“Well, I think I’d like to walk round with you, if you 
don’t mind. I kind ¢’ want to see the little woman, and I 
kind o’ don’t want. to gart with you just yet, sir—Ishmael, 
I mean.” 

“Come along, then, uncle Reuben; she will be delighted 
to see her children’s kind protector and I shall enjoy your 
company on the way.” 

“And then, sir—Ishmael, 1 mean—when we have seen 
her, you will go back with me to the ‘Farmer’s’ and see 
Hannah and the little ‘uns and spend the evening long of 
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us? 
“Yes, uncle Reuben; and I fancy Mrs. Walsh will go 


with us.” 

“ Sartain, sure, so she will, sir—Ishmacl, I mean.” 

It was too late to find her at the schoolhouse, as it would 
be sure to be closed at this hour. Se they walked directly 
to the little suburban cottage, where she lived with one 
faithful old negro servant, who had been her nurse, and 
with her cow and pig and poultry and her pet dog anc 
cat. They made her heart glad with the news of the chil- 
dzen’s arrival, and they waited until, with fingers that 
membled aimost too much to do the work, she put on 
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her bonnet and mantle to accompany them #¢ the 
“ Warmer’s.” 

The meeting between the mother and childron was very 
affecting. She informed them that, this being Holy Thurs- 
day evening, she had dismissed the school for the Easter . 
Holidays and so could be with them all the time until she 
should take them into court on the Wednesday of the en 
suing week. 

Then in family council it was arranged that both herself 
and the children should remain at the “ Farmer’s” until 
the day of the trial. 

As soon as all this matter was satisfactorily scttled Ish- 
mael arose and bid them all good-night, promising to re- 
peat his visit often while his relatives remained at the 
hotel. 

It was late when Ishmael reached home, but the draw- 
ing-room was ablaze with light, and, as he passed its open 
door, he saw that its only occupants were the Viscount 
Vincent and Claudia Merlin. They were together on the 
sofa, talking in low, confidential tones. How beautiful she 
looked! smiling up to the handsome face that was bent in 
deferential admiration over hers. A pang of love and 
jealousy wrung Ishmael’s heart as he hurried past and 
ran up the stairs to his den. There he sat down at his 
desk, and, bidding vain dreams begone, concentrated his 
thoughts upon the work before him—the first speech he 
was to make at the Bar. ; 

Ishmael worked very hard the day preceding the trial: 
he took great pains getting up his case, not only for his 
own sake, but for the sake of that poor mother and her 
children in whom he felt so deeply interested. 

No farther allusion was made to the affair by any meme 
ber of Judge Merlin’s family until Wednesday morning, 
when, as they all sat around the breakfast table, the judge 
said: 

“Well, Ishmael, the case of Walsh versus Walsh comes 
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on to-day, I hear. How do you feel? a litile nervous over 
your first case, eh?” 

“Not yet; I feel only great confidence in the justice of 
my cause, as an earnest of success.” 

“The justice of his cause! poor fellow, how much he 
has to learn yet! Why, Ishmael, how many times have 
you seen justice overthrown by law?” 

“Too many times, sir! but there is no earthly reason 
why that should happen in this case.” 

“Have you got your maiden speech all cut and dried 
and ready to deliver?” 

“T have made some notes; but for the rest I shall trust 
to the inspiration of the instant.” 

“Bad plan that. ’Spose the inspiration don’t come? or 
s’pose you lose your presence of mind? Better have your 
speech carefully written off, and then, inspiration or no 
inspiration, you will be able to read, at least.” 

“My notes are very carefully arranged; they contain the 
whole argument.” 

“And for the rest ‘it shall be given ye in that hour, 
what ye shall speak,’” said Beatrice, earnestly. 

They all arose and left the table. 

“Thank you, dearest Bee,” said Ishmael, as he passed 
her. 

“God aid you, Ishmael!” she replied, fervently. 

He hurried up-stairs to collect his documents, and then 
hastened to the City Hall, where Mrs. Walsh and her 
children were to meet him. 

He found them all in the ante-chamber of the court: 
room, attended by a body-guard composed of Reuben, 
Hannah, and the landlady. 

He spoke a few encouraging words to his client, shook 
hands with the members of her party, and then took them 
ail into the court-room and showed them their places. 
The plaintiff was not present. The judges had not yet 
taken their seats, And the court-room was occupied only 
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by a few lawyers, clerks, bailiffs, constables and othe! 
officials. 

In a few minutes, however, the judges entered and took 
their seats; the crier opened the court, the crowd poured 
in, the plaintiff with his counsel made his appearance. 
and the business of the day commenced. 

I shall not give all the details of this trial; I shall only 
glance at a few of them. 

The court-room was full, but not crowded; nothing 
short of a murder or a divorce case ever draws a crowd to 
such a place. 

The counsel for the plaintiff was composed of three of 
the oldest, ablest and most experienced members of the 
Washington bar. The first of these, Mr. Wiseman, was 
distinguished for his profound knowledge of the law, his 
skill in logic, and his closeness in reasoning; the second, 
Mr. Berners, was celebrated for his fire and eloquence; 
and the third, Mr. Vivian, was famous for his wit and 
sarcasm. Engaged on one side, they were considered in- 
vincible. To these three giants, with the law on their 
side, was opposed young Ishmael, with nothing but 
justice on his side. Bad look-out for justice! Well, sc 
it was in that great encounter already alluded to between 
Brian and Ivanhoe. 

Mr. Wiseman, for the plaintiff, opened the case. He 
was a great, big, bald-headed man, who laid down the 
law as a blacksmith hammers an anvil, in a clear, forcible, 
resounding manner, leaving the defence—as everybody 
declared—not a leg to stand upon! 

“Oh, Mr. Worth! it is all over with me, and I shalt 
die!” whispered Mrs. Walsh, in deadly terror. 

“Have patience! his speech does not impress the court 
as it does you—they are used to him.” 

Witnesses were called, to prove as well as they could 
froma bad set of facts what an excellent husband and 
father the plaintiff had been; how affectionate, how 
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anxious, how zealous he was for the happiness of his 
wife and children! leaving it to be inferred that nothixg 
en earth but her own evil tendencies instigated the wife to 
withdraw herself and children from his protection! 

“Heaven and earth, Mr. Worth! did you ever hea: 
anything like that? They manage to tell the literal truth 
but so pervert it that it is worse than the worst false 
hood!” exclaimed Mrs. Walsh, in a low but indignant 
tone. 

“Aye,” answered Ishmael, who sat, pencil and tablets in 
hand, taking notes—‘“‘aye! ‘a lie that is halfa truth is 
ever the blackest of lies.’ But the court is accustomed to 
such witnesses; they do not receive so much credit as you 
or they think.” 

Ishmael did not cross-examine these witnesses; the 
ereat mass of rebutting testimony that he could bring 
forward, he knew must overwhelm them. So when the 
last witness for the plaintiff had been examined, he 
whispered a few cheering words to the trembling woman 

y his side, and rose for the defendant. Now, whenever 
a new barrister takes the floor for the first time, there is 
always more or less curiosity and commotion among the 
old fogies of the forum. 

What will he turn out to be? that is the question. All 
eyes were turned towards him. 

They saw a tall, broad-shouldered, full-chested young 
man, who stood, with a certain dignity, looking upon the 
notes that he held in his hand; and when he lifted hig 
stately head to address the court, they saw that his face 
was not only beautiful in the noble mould of the features, 
but almost divine from the inspiring soul within. 

Among the eyes that gazed upon him were those of the 
three giants of the law whom he had now to oppose. 
They stared at him mercilessly—no doubt with the in- 
tention of staring him down. But they did not even con- 
fuse him; for the simple reason that he did not look 
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towards them. They might stare themselves stone blind, 
but they would have no magnetic influence upon that 
atrong, concentrated, earnest soul! 

Ishmael was not in the least embarrassed in standing 
up to address the court for the first time, simply because 
he was not thinking of hiinself or his audience, but of his 
client, and her case as he wished to set it forth; and he 
was not looking at the spectators but alternately at the 
court and at the notes in his hand. 

He did not make a long opening like the Giant Wise- 
man had done; for he wished to reserve himself for the 
closing speech, in final reply to the others. He just made 
a plain statement of his client’s case as it is in part known 
to the reader. 

He told the court how, at the age of fifteen, she had been 
decoyed from her mother’s house and married by the 
plaintiff, a man more than twice her age; how when she 
had come into her property he had squandered it all by a 
method that he, the plaintiff, called speculation, but that 
others called gambling; how he had then left her in poy- 
erty and embarrassment and with one child to support; 
how he remained away two years, during which time her 
friends had set’ his wife up in business in a little fancy 
store. She was prospering when he came back, took up 
his abode with her, got into debt which he could not pay, 
and when all her stock and furniture was seized to satisfy 
his creditors, he took himself off, once more, leaving her 
with two children. She was worse off than before; her 
friends grumbled, but once more came to her assistance, 
set her up a little book and news agency, the stock of 
which was nearly all purchased on credit, and told her 
plainly that if she permitted her husband to come and 
break up her business again, they would abandon and 
leave her to her fate. Notwithstanding this warning, 
when at the end of seven or eight months he came back 
again she received him yeain, He stayed with her thir- 
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teen months; and suddenly disappeared without bidding 
her good-bye, leaving her within a few weeks of becoming 
the mother of a third child. A few days after his disap- 
pearance another execution was put into the house to sat- 
isfy a debt contracted by him, and everything was sold 
under the hammer. She was reduced to the last degree 
of poverty; her friends held themselves aloof, disgusted 
at what they termed her culpable weakness; she and her 
children suffered from cold and hunger; and during her 
subsequent illness, she and they must have starved or 
frozen but for the public charities, that would not let any 
one in our midst perish from want of necessary food and 
fuel. When she recovered from her illness, one relative, a 
widow now present in court, had from her own narrow 
means supplied the money to rent and furnish a small 
‘school-room, and this most hapless of women was once 
more put in a way to earn daily bread for herself and chil- 
dren. Nine years passed during which she enjoyed a 
respite from the persecutions of the plaintiff. In these 
nine years by strict attention to business, untiring indus- 
try, she not only paid off the debt owed to her aged rela- 
tive; but she bought a little cottage and garden in a cheap 
suburb, and furnished the house and stocked the garden. 
She was now living a laborious but contented life and rear- 
ing her children in comfort. But now at the end of nine 
years comes back the plaintiff. Her husband? No, her 
enemy! for he comes, not as he pretends to cherish and 
protect ; but as he ever came before, to: lay waste and de- 
stroy! How long could it be supposed that the mother 
would be able to keep the roof over the heads of her chil- 
dren, if the plaintiff were permitted to enter beneath it? 
if the court did not protect her home against his invasion, 
be would again bring ruin and desolation within its walls. 
They would prove, by competent witnesses, every point in 
his statement of the defendant’s case; and then he would 
demand for his client, not only that she should he secured 
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in the undisturbed possession of her children, her prop: 
erty and her earnings; but that the plaintiff should be re- 
quired to contribute an annual sum of money to the sup- 
port of the defendant and her children and to give secur. 
ity for its payment. 

“That’s ‘carrying the war into Africa’ with a ven- 
zeance,” whispered Walsh to his counsel as Ishmael 
‘concluded his address. 

He then called the witnesses for the defendant. They 
were numerous and of the highest respectability. Among 
them was the pastor of her parish, her family physician 
and many of the patrons of her school. 

They testified to the facts stated by her attorney. 

The three giants did their duty in the cross-examining 
line of business. Wiseman cross-examined in a stern 
manner; Berners in an insinuating way; and Vivian ina 
sarcastic style; but the only effect of their forensic skill 
was to bring out the truth from the witnesses, more clearly, 
strongly and impressively. 

When the last witness for the defendant had been per- 
mitted to leave the stand Wiseman arose to address the 
court on behalf of the plaintiff. He spoke in his own 
peculiar sledge-hammer style, sonorously striking the 
anvil and ringing all the changes upon law, custom, pre- 
cedent and so forth that always gave the children into 
the custody of the father. And he ended by demanding 
that the children be at once delivered over to his client. 

He was followed by Berners, who had charge of the elo- 
quence “business ” of that stage, and dealt in pathos, tears, 
white pocket handkerchiefs and poetical quotations. He 
drew a most heart-rending picture of the broken-spirited 
husband and father, rejected by an unforgiving wife and 
ill-conditioned children, becoming a friendless and house- 
Jess wanderer over the wide world; in danger of being driven, 
by cespair, to madness and suicide! He compared the 
plaintiff to Byron, whose poetry he liberally quoted, And 
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he concluded by imploring the court, with tears in his 
eyes, to intervene and save his unhappy client from tne 
gulf cf perdition to which his implacable wife would drive 
him. And ie sank down in his seat utterly overwhelmed 
by his feelings and holding a drift of white cambric to his 
- face. 

“Am I such an out and out monster, Mr. Worth?” 
whispered Mrs. Walsh, in dismay. 

Ishmael smiled. 

“Everybody knows Berners ;—his ‘madness’ and ‘sui- 
cide,’ his ‘gulf of perdition’ and his white cambric pocket- 
handkerchief are recognized institutions. See! the judge 
is actually smiling over it.” 

Mr. Vivian arose to follow—he did up the genteel com- 
edy; he kept on hand a supply of “little jokes” gleaned 
from Joe Miller, current comic literature, dinner tables, 
clubs, etc.—“ little jokes ” of which every point in his dis- 
course continually reminded him, though his hearers 
could not always perceive the association of ideas. This 
gentleman was very facetious over family jars, which 
reminded him ¢¢ a “lit... joke,” which he told; he was 
also very witty upon the subject of matrimonial disputes 
in particular, which reminded him of another “little 
joke,” which he also told ; but most of all, he was amused 
at the caprice of womankind, who very often rather liked 
to be compelled to do as_— +y pleased, which reminded 
him of a third “little joke. And if the court should 
allow the defendant the exclusive possession of her chil- 
dren and a separate maintenance, it was highly probable 
that she would not thank them for their trouble, but 
would take the first opportunity of voluntarily reconciling 
herself to her husband and giving him back herself, her 
home and her children, which would be equal to any 
“little joke” he ever heard in his life, etc., etc., ete. 

The audience were all in a broad grin. Even Mrs. 
Walch, with her lips of “life-long sadness,” smiled. 
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“You may smile at him,” said Ishmael, “and so will 
since I do not at all doubt the issue of this trial; but for 
all that. joker as he is, he is the most serious opponent 
that we have. I would rather encounter half a dozen eacb 
of Wisemans and Berners than one Vivian. Take human 
nature in general, it can be more easily laughed than 
reasoned or persuaded in or out of any measure. People 
would rather laugh than weep or reflect. Wiseman tries 
to make them reflect, which they won’t do; Berners tries 
to make them weep, which they can’t do; but Vivian with 
his jokes makes them laugh, which they like to do. And 
60, he has joked himself into a very large practice at the 
Washington bar.” 

But the facetious barrister was bringing his speech to a 
close, with a brilliant little joke that eclipsed all the pre- 
ceding ones and set the audience in a roar. And when 
the laughter had subsided, he finally ended by expressing 
a hope that the court would not so seriously disappoint 
and so cruelly w~one the defendant as by giving a decision 
in her favor 
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Then uprose Gismond ; and she knew 

That she was saved. Some never met 
His face before; but at first view 

They felt quite sure that God had set 
Himself to Satan; who could spend 

A minute’s mistrust on the end? 


This pleased her most, that she enjoyed 
The heart of her joy, with her content 
In watching Gismond, unalloyed 
By any doubt of the event; 
God took that on him—she was bid ’ 
Watch Gismond for her part! She did. 
BROWNING. 


SHMAEL waited a few minutes for the excitement pro- 
duced by the last address to subside—the last address 
thet in its qualities and effects had resembled cham- 
pagne ;—sparkling but transient, effervescent but evanes- 
eent. And when order had been restored Ishmael arose 
amid a profound silence to make his maiden speech, for 
the few opening remarks he had made in initiating the de- 
fence could searcely be called a speech. Once more then 
all eves were fixed upon him in expectancy. And, as 
before, he was undisturbed by these regards because he 
was unconscious of them; and he was calm because he 
was not thinking of himself or of the figure he was making, 
but of his client and her cause. He did not care to im- 
press the crowd, he only wished to affect the court. So 
little did he think of the spectators in the room, that he 
did not observe that Judge Merlin, Claudia and Beatrice 
were among them, seated in a distant corner—Judge Mer- 
Jin and Claudia were watching him with curiosity, and 
Bee with the most affectionate anxiety. His attention was 
confined to the judges, the counsel, his client and the 
memoranda in his hand. He had a strong confidence in 
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the justice of his cause; perfect faith in the providence 
of God; and sanguine hopes of success. 

True, he had arrayed against hizn an almost overpower: 
ing force: the husband of his client; and the three great 
euns of the bar—Wiseman, Berners and Vivian, with law, 
custom and precedent. But with him stood the angels of 
Justice and Mercy, invisible, but mighty ; and, over all, the 
Omnipotent God, unseen, but all-seeing! 

Ishmael possessed the minor advantages of youth. 
manly beauty, a commanding presence, a gracious smile, 
and a sweet, deep, sonorous voice. He was besides a new 
orator among them, with a fresh, original style. 

He was no paid attorney; it was pot his pocket that 
was interested, but his sympathies; bis whole heart 
and soul were in the cause that he had embraced, and he 
brought to bear upon it all the genius of his powerful 
mind. 

I would like to give you the whole of this great speech 
that woke up the Washington court from its state of semi- 
somnolency and roused it to the sense of the unjust and 
cruel things it sometimes did when talking in its sleep. 
But I have only time and space to glance at some of its 
points; and if any one wishes to see more of it, it may 
be found in the published works of the great jurist 2nd 
orator. 

He began to speak with modest confidence and in clear, 
concise and earnest terms. He said that the court had 
heard from the learned counsel that had preceded him a 
great deal of Jaw, sentiment and wit. From him they 
should now hear of justice, merey and truth! 

He reverted to the story of the woman’s wrongs, suffer- 
ings and struggles, continued through many years; he 
spoke of her love, patience and forbearance under the se- 
verest trials ; he dwelt upon the prolonged absence of her 
husband, prolonged through so many weary years, and 
the false position of the forsaken wife, a position so much 
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worse than widowhood, inasmuch as it exposed her not 
only to all the evils of poverty, but to suspicion, calumny 
and insult. But he bade them note how the woman had 
passed through the fire, unharmed! how she had foughsé 
the battle of life bravely and come out victoriously ; how 
‘she had labored on in honorable industry for years until 
she had secured a home for herself and little girls; le 
spoke plainly of the arrival of the fugitive husband as the 
coming of the destroyer who had three times before laid 
waste her home; he described the terror and distress his 
very presence in the city had brought to that little home; 
che flight of the mother with hei children, and her agony 
of anxiety to conceal them; he dwelt upon the cruel po- 
sition of the woman whose natural protector has become 
her natural enemy; he reminded the court that it had 
required the mother to take her trembling little ones from 
their place of safety and concealment and to bring them 
forward; and now that they were here he felt a perfect 
confidence that the court would extend the «gis of its 
authority over these helpless ones, since that would be 
the only shield they could have under Heaven. He 
spoke noble words in behalf not only of his client, but of 
woman—weman, loving, feeble and oppressed from the 
beginning of time—woman, hardly dealt with by nature 
in the first place, and by the laws, made by her natural 
lover and protector, man, in the second place. Perhaps it 
was because he knew himself to be the son of a woman only, 
even as his Master had been before him, that he poured 
so much of awakening, convicting and condemning 
fire, force and weight into this part of his discourse. He 
uttered thoughts and feelings upon this subject, original 
and startling at that time, but which have since been 
jyuoted, both in the Old and New World, and have had 
power to modify those cruel laws which at that period 
made woman, despite her understanding intellect, an 
«diot, and despite her loving h-vr! 9 chattel—in the law. 
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It had been the time-henored prerogative and the in- 
variable custom of the learned judges of this court, to go 
tc sleep, during the pleadings of the lawyers; but upon 
this occasion they did net indulge in an afternoon uap, I 
assure you! 

He next reviewed the testimony of the witnesses of the 
plaintiff; complimented them on the ingenuity they had 
displayed in making “the worst appear the better cause,” 
by telling half the truth and ignoring the other half; but 
warned the court at the same time 


“That a lie which is half a truth, is ever the blackest of lies, | 
That a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright ; 
But a lie which is part a truth, is a harder matter to fight.” 


Then he reviewed in turn the speeches of the counsel for 
the plaintiff ;—first that of Wiseman, the ponderous law- 
expounder, which he answered with quite as much law 
and a great deal more equity ; secondly, that of Berners, 
the tear-pumper, the false sentiment of which he exposed 
and criticized; and thirdly that cf Vivian, the laugh-pro- 
voker, with which he dealt the most severely of all, saying 
that one who could turn into jest the most sacred affections 
and most serious troubles of domestic life, the heart’s 
tragedy, the household wreck before them, couJd be capa- 
ble of telling funny stories at his father’s funeral, uttering 
good jokes over his mether’s coffin. 

He spoke for two hours, warming, glowing, rising with 
his subject, until his very form seemed to dilate in gran 
deur, and his face grew radiant as the face of an archangel ; 
and those who heard seemed to think that his lips iike 
those of the prophet of old had been touched with fire 
from Heaven! Under the inspiration of the hour, he spoke 
truths new and startling then, but which haze since re: 
sounded through the senate chambers of the world, 
changing the laws of the nations in regard to woman. 

Nora, do you see your son? Oh! was it not well wor*e 
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while to have loved, suffered and died, only to have given 
him to the world? 

It was a complete success! All his long, patient, pain- 
ful years of strugel were rewarded now! It was one 
splendid leap from obscurity to fame! 

The giants attempted to answer him, but it was of no 
use! After the freshness, the fire, the force, the heart, soul 
and life in Ishmael’s utterances, their old, familiar, well- 
worn styles in which the same arguments, pathos, wit that 
had done duty in so many other cases was paraded again, 
only bored their hearers. In vain Wiseman appealed to 
reason; Berners to feeling; and Vivian to humor; they 
would not do! the court had often heard all that before 
and grown heartily tired of it. Wiseman’s wisdom was 
found to be foolishness; Berners’ pathos laughable; and 
Vivian’s humor grievous. 

The triumvirate of the Washington bar were dethroned 
and Prince Ishmael reigned in their stead! 

A few hours later the decision of the court was made 
known. it had granted all that the young advocate had 
asked for his client—the exclusive possession of her 
children her property and her earnings and also alimony 
from her husband. 

As Ishmael passed out of the court amid the tearful 
thanks of the mother and her children, and the proud 
congratulations of honest Reuben and Hannah, he neared 
the group composed of Judge Merlin, Claudia, and 
Beatrice. 

Judge Merlin looked smiling and congratulatory; he 
shook hands with the young barrister, saying: 

“Well, Ishmael! you have rather waked up the world 
to-day, haven’t you?” 

Bee looked perfectly radiant with joy! Her fingers 
elosed spasmodically on the hand that Ishmael offered 
ber, and she exclaimed, a little incoherently : 

“Oh, Ishmael, I always knew you could! 1 am so 


happy!” 
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“Thank you, aearest Bee! Under Divine Providence 1 
owe a great deal of my success to-day to your sy mpathy.” 

Claudia did not speak; she was deadly pale and cold; 
her face was like marble and her hand like ice as she gave 
it to Ishmael. She had always appreciated and loved him, 
against her will; but now, in this hour of his triumph, 
when he had discovered to the world his real power and 
worth, her love rose to an angnish of longing that she 
knew her pride must forever deny ; and soe when Ishmael 
took her hand and looked in her face for the words of 
sympathy that his heart was hungering to receive from 
her of all the world, she could not speak. 

Ishmael passed out with his friends. When he had 
gone, a stranger who had been watching him with the 
deepest interest, during the whole course of the trial, now 
came forward, and, with an agitation impossible to 
conceal, hastily inquired: 

“ Taare Merlin! for Heaven’s sake! who is that young 
man?” 

“Eh! what! Brudenell! you here! When did you 
arrive ?” 

“This morning! But for the love of Heaven who is 
that young man?” 

“Who? why the most talented young barrister of the 
day—a future chief justice, attorney-general, President of 
the United States, for aught I know! It looks like it! for 
whatever may be the aspirations of the boy, his intellect 
and will are sure to realize them!” 

“Yes, but who is he? what is his name? who were his 
parents ? where was he born?” demanded Herman Brude- 
nell, excitedly. 

“Why, the Lord bless my soul alive, man! He is a 
self-made barrister; his name is Ishmael Worth: his 
mether was a aes weaver girl named Nora Worth: his 
father was an unknown scoundrel; he was born at a Litkic 


hut near——Why, Brudenell, you one to know all about 
it—near Brudenell Hall!” 
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“ Heaven and earth!” 

“What is the matter?” 

“The close room—the crowd—and this oppression of 
the chest that I have had so many years!” gasped Her- 
man Brudenell. 

“Get into my carriage and come home with us. Come 
—I will take no denial! The hotels are overcrowded. 
We can send for your luggage. Come!” 

“Thank you; I think I will.” 

“Claudia! Beatrice! come forward, my dears. Here is 
Mr. Brudenell.” 

Courtesies were exchanged, and they all went out and 
entered the carriage. 

“T will introduce you to this young man, who has so 
much interested you, and all the world, in fact, I suppose. 
He is living with us; and he will be a. lion from to-day, 
I assure you,” said the judge, as soon as they were all 
seated. 

“Thank you! I was interested in—in those two poor 
sisters. One died—what has become of the other?” 

“She married my overseer, Gray; they are doing well 
They are in the city on a visit at present, stopping at the 
‘Farmer’s,’ opposite the Centre Market.” 

“Who educated this young man?” 

“Himself! ” 

“Did his unknown father make no provision for him?” 

“ None—the rascal! The boy was as poor as poverty 
could make him; but he worked fcr his own living from 
the time he was seven years old.” 

Herman had feared as much, for he doubted the check 
he had written and left for Hannah had ever been pic- 
sented and cashed, for in the balancing of his bank-book 
he never saw it among the others. 

Meanwhile Ishmael had parted with his friends and 
gone home to the Washington House. He knew that he 
had had a glorious success; but he took no vain credit to 

20 
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himself; he was only happy that his service had been a 
free offering to a good cause; and very thankful that it 
had been crowned with victory. And when he reached 
home, he went up into his little chamber, knelt down m 
humble gratitude, and rendered all the glory to God! 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


HERMAN BRUDENELL. 


My son! I seem to breathe that word, 
In utterance more clear 
Than other words,—more slowly round 
I move my lips, to keep the sound 
Still lingering in my ear. 


For were my lonely life allowed 
To claim that gifted son, 
T should be met by straining eyes, 
Welcoming tears and grateful sighs 
To hallow my return. 
But between me and that dear son, 
There lies a bar, I feel, 
More hard to pass, more girt with awe, 
Than any power of injured law, 
Or front of bristling steel—MILNEs. 


\ HEN the carriage containing Judge Merlin, Claudia, 
Beatrice and Mr. Brudenell reached the Washing- 
ton House the party separated in the hall; the ladies went 
each to her own chamber to dress for dinner, and Judge 
Merlin called a servant to show Mr. Brudenell to a spare 
room, and then went to his own apartment. 
When Herman Brudenell had dismissed his attendant 
and found himself alone he sat down in deep thought. 
since the death of Nora he had been a wanderer over 
the face of the earth. The revenues of his estate had been 
mostly paid over to his mother for the benefit of herseif 
and her daughters, yet had scarcely been sufficient for the 
pride, vanity and extravagance or those foolish women, 
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who, living in Paris and introduced into court circles by 
the American Minister, aped the style of the wealthiest 
among the French aristocracy, and indulged in the most 
expensive establishment, equipage, retinue, dress, jewelry 
balls, et cetera, in the hope of securing alliances among th- 
old nobility of France. 

They might as well have gambled for thrones. The 
princes, dukes, marquises and counts drank their wines, 
ate their dinners, danced at their balls, kissed their hands, 
and—laughed at them! 

The reason was this: the Misses Brudenell, though well- 
born, pretty and accomplished, were not wealthy, and 
were even suspected of being heavily in debt because of 
all this show! 

And I would here inform my ambitious American read- 
ers, who go abroad in search of titled husbands whom ther 
cannot find at home, that what was going on in Paris ther 
is going on in all the old world capitals now ; and that now, 
when foreign noblemen marry American girls, it is because 
the former want money and the latter fave it. If there is 
any exception to this rule, I, for one, never heard of it. 

And so the Misses Brudenell, failing to marry into tha 
nobility, were not married at all. 

The expenditures of the mother and daughters in this 
speculation were enormous, so much so that at length 
Herman Brudenell, reckless as he was, became alarmed at 
finding himself on the very verge of insolvency! 

He had signed so many blank checks, which his motner 
and sisters had filled up with figures so much higher than 
he had reckoned upon, that at last his Paris bankers had 
written to him informing bim that his account had been 
so long and so much overdrawn that they had been obliged 
to decline cashing his last checks. 

It was this that had startled Herman Brudenell out of 
his lethargy and goaded him to look into his affairs. After 
examining his account with his Paris banker with very 
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unsatisfactory results, he determined to retrench his own 
personal expenses, to arrange his estates upon the most 
productive plan, and to let out Brudenell Hall. 

He wrote to the Countess of Hurstmonceux requesting 
her to vacate the premises, and to his land-agent instruct 
ing him to let the estate. 

In due course of time he received answers to both his 
letters. That of the countess we have already seen; that 
of the land-agent informed him of the vast improvement 
of the estate during the residence of the Countess of Hurst: 
monceux upon it, and of the accumulation of its revenues, 
and finally of the large sum placed to his credit in the 
‘ocal bank by her ladyship. 

This sum, of course, every sentiment of honor forbade 
Herman Brudenell from appropriating. He therefore 
raused it to be withdrawn and deposited with Lady Hurst- 
monceux’s London bankers. 

Soon after this he received notice that Brudenell Hall, 
stocked and furnished as it was, had been let to Mr. 
Middleton. 

The accumulated revenues of the estate he devoted to 
paying his mother’s debts, and the current revenues to her 
support, warning her at the same time of impending em- 
barrassments unless her expenses were retrenched. 

But his warning was unheeded, and the folly and extray- 
agance of his mother and sisters were unabated. Like all 
other desperate gamblers, the heavier their losses the 
greater became their stakes; they went on, living in the 
best hotels, keeping the most expensive servants, driving 
the purest blooded horses, wearing the richest dresses and 
the rarest jewels, giving the grandest balls, and—to use a 
common but strong phrase—“ going it with a rush!” Ali 
in the desperate hope of securing for the young ladies 
wealthy husbands from among the titled aristocracy. 

At length came another crisis; and once more Herman 
Brudenell was compelled to intervene between them and 
ruin. This he did at vast sacrifice of property. 
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He wrote and gave Mr. Middleton warning to leave Bru- 
denell Hall at the end of the year, because, he said, that 
he himself wished to return thither. 

He did return thither ; but it was only to sell off, gradu- 
ally and privately, all the stock on the home-farm, all the 
plate, rich furniture, rare pictures, statues, vases and arti- 
cles of virtu, in the house, and all the old plantation 
negroes—ancient servants of the family, who had lived 
for generations on the premises. 

While he was at this work he instituted cautious inqui- 
ries about “one of the tenants, Hannah Worth, the weaver, 
who lived at Hill Hut, with her nephew ;” and he learned 
that Hannah was prosperously married to keuben Gray 
and had left the neighborhood with her nephew, who had 
received a good education from Mr. Middleton’s family 
school. Brudenell subsequently received a letter from Mr. 
Middleton himseif, reeommending to his favorable notice 
“a young man, named Ishmael Worth, living on the Bru- 
deneil estates.” 

But as the youth had.left the neighborhood with his 
relatives, and as Mr. Brudenell really hoped that he was 
well provided for by the large sum of money for which he 
had given Hannah a check on the day of his departure, 
and as he was overwhelmed with business cares, and lastly, 
as he dreaded rather than desired a meeting with his un- 
xnown son, he deferred seeking him out. 

When Brudenell Hall was entirely dismantled, and ©!’ 
the furniture of the house, the stock of the farm and t..c 
negroes of the plantation, and all the land except the fev 
acres immediately around the house, had been sold, and 
the purchase money realized, he returned to Paris, settled 
his mother’s debts, and warning her that they had nov 
barely sufficient to support them in moderate comfort, ef 
treated her to return and live quietiy at Brudenell Hall. 

But no! “If they were poor, so much the more reason 
why the girls should marry rich,” argued Mrs. Brudenell; 
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and instead of retrenching her expenses, she merely changed 
the scene of her operations from Paris to London, forget- 
ting the fact every one else remembered, that her “ girls,” 
though still handsome, because well preserved, were now 
mature women of thirty-two and thirty-five. Herman 
promised to give them the whole proceeds of his property, 
reserving to himself barely enough to live on in the most 
economical manner. And he let Brudenell Hall once more, 
and took up his abode at a cheap watering-place on the 
Continent, where he remained for years, passing his time 
in reading, fishing, boating, and other idle sea-side pas- 
times, until he was startled from his repose by a letter from 
his mother—a letter full of anguish, telling him that her 
younger daughter, Eleanor, had fled from home in company 
with a certain Captain Dugald, and that she had traced 
them to Liverpool, whence they had sailed for New York, 
and entreating him to follow and if possible save his 
sister. 

Upon this miserable errand he had revisited his native 
country. He had found no such name as Dugald in any 
of the lists of passengers arrived within the specified time 
by any of the ocean steamers from Liverpool to New York, 
and no such name on any of the hotel books; so he left 
the matter in the hands of a skilful detective, and came 
down to Washington, in the hope of finding the fugitives 
here. 

On his first walk out he had been attracted by the crowd 
around the City Hall; had learned that an interesting trial 
was going on; and that some strange, new lawyer was 
making a great speech. He had gone in, and on turning 
his eyes towards the young barrister, had been thunder- 
struck on being confronted by what seemed to him the 
living face of Nora Worth, elevuted to masculine grandeur. 
Those were Nora’s lips, so beaatiful in form, color and ex- 
pression ; Nora’s splendid eyes, that blazed with indigna- 
tion, or melted with pity, or smiled with humor; Nora’s 
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magnificent breadth of brow, spanning from temple to 
temple. He saw in these remarkable features so much of 
the likeness of Nora, that he failed to see, in the height of 
the forehead, the outline of the profile, and the occasional 
expression of the countenance, the striking likeness to him- 
self. 

He had been spell-bound by this, and by the eloquence 
of the young barrister until the end of the speech, when 
"he had hastened to Judge Merlin and demanded the name 
and history of the debutante. 

And the answer had confirmed the prophetic instincts 
of his heart—This rising star of the forum was Nora’s 
son ! 

Nora’s son, born in the depths of poverty and shame; 
panting from the hour of his birth for the very breath of 
life; working from the days of his infancy for daily bread; 
striving from the years of his boyhood for knowledge ; 
struggling by the most marvellous series of persevering 
effort out of the slough of infamy into which he had been 
east, to his present height of honor! Scarcely twenty-one 
years old and already recognized not oniy as the most 
gifted and promising young member of the bar, but as a 
rising power among the people! 

How proud he, the childless man, would be to own, his 
share in Nora’s gifted son, if in doing so he could avoid 
digging up the old, cruel reproach, the old, forgotten 
scandal! How proud to hail Ishmael Worth as Ishmael 
Brudenell! 

But this he knew could never, never be. Every prin- 
eiple of honor, delicacy and prudence forbade him now to 
interfere in the destiny of Nora’s long-ignored and neglected 
but giftea and rising son! With what face could he, the 
decayed, impoverished, almost forgotten master of Brude- 
nell Hall, go to this brilliant young barrister who had just 
made a splendid debut and achieved a dazzling success and 


say to him: 
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“T am your father!” 

And how should he explain such a relationship to the 
astonished young man? At making the dreadful confes- 
sion he felt that he should be likely to drop at the feet of 
his own son! 

No! Ishmael Worth must remain Ishmael Worth! If 
he fulfilled the promise of his youth, it would not be his 
father’s name, but his young mother’s maiden name which 
would become illustrious, in his person! 

And yet, from the first moment of his seeing Ishmael 
and identifying him as Nora’s son, he felt an irresistible 
desire to meet him face to face, to shake hands with him, 
to talk with him, to become acquainted with him, to be 
friends with him! 

It was this longing that urged Mr. Brudenell to accept 
Judge Merlin’s invitation and accompany the latter home. 
And now in a few moments this longing would be gratified. 

In the midst of all other troubled thoughts one question 
perplexed him. It was this: 

What had become of the cheek he had given Hannah 
in the hour of his departure, years ago? 

That it had never been presented and cashed two vir- 
cumstances led him to fear. The first was that he had 
never seen it among those returned to him when his bank- 
book had been made up; andthe second was that Hannah 
herself had shared the bitter poverty of her nephew, and 
therefore could not have received and appropriated the 
money to her own uses. 

As he had learned from the judge that Hannah was in 
Washington he resolved to seek a private interview with 
her and ascertain what had become of the check, and 
why, with the large sum of money it represented, she had 
neglected to use it and permitted herself and her nephew 
to suffer all the evils of the most abject poverty, 
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Oh, Christ ! that thus a son should stand 
Before a father’s face —Byron, 


HILE Mr. Brudenell still rnminated over these affairs 

the second dinner-bell rang and almost at the same 

moment Judge Merlin rapped and entered the chamber, 

with old-fashioned hospitality, to show his guest the way 
to the drawing-room. 

‘** You feel better, I hope, Brudenell ?’’ he inquired. 

** Yes, thank you, judge.’’ 

“Come then. We willgodown. We area little behind 
time at best this evening, upon account of our young 
friend’s long-winded address. It was a splendid affair, 
though! Worth waiting to hear, was it not?’’ proudly 
inquired the judge as they descended the stairs. 

They entered the drawing-room, 

It was a family party that was assembled there, with the 
sole exception of the Viscount Vincent, who indeed had 
become a daily visitor, a recognized suitor of Miss Merlin, 
and almost one of their set. 

As soon as Mr. Brudenell had paid his respects to each 
member of the family, Lord Vincent advanced frankly 
and cordially to greet him as an old acquaintance, saying : 

‘‘T had just learned from Miss Merlin your arrival } 
You must have left London very soon after I did?” 

Before Mr. Brudenell could reply, Judge Merlin came ae 
with Ishmael and said : 

“ Lord Vincent, excuse me !—Mr. Brudenell al me 
—Mr. Worth, of the Washington Bar.” 

- Herman Brudenell turned and confronted Ishmael 
Worth. And father and son stood face to face! . 
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Herman’s face was quivering with irrepressible yet un- 
speakable emotion ; Ishmael’s countenance was serene and 
smiling. 

No faintest instinct warned Nora’s son that he stood in 
the presence of his father! He saw before him a tall, 
thin, fair-complexioned, gentlemanly person, whose light 
hair was slightly silvered, and whose dark brown eyes, in 
such strange contrast to the blonde hair, were bent with 
interest upon him. 

‘‘Tam happy to make your acquaintance, young gentle- 
man? Permit me to offer you my congratulations upon 
your very decided success,”’ said Mr. Brndenell, giving his 
hand. 

Ishmael bowed. 

<* Brudenell, will you take my daughter in to dinner?” 
said Judge Merlin, seeing that Lord Vincent had already 
given his arm to Mrs. Middleton. 

Herman, glad to be relieved from a position that was 
beginning to overcome his self-possession, bowed to Miss 
Merlin, who smilingly accepted his escort. 

Judge Merlin drew Bee’s arm within his own and fol- 
lowed. And Mr. Middleton, with a comic smile, crooked 
his elbow to Ishmael, who laughed instead of accepting it, 
and those two walking side by side brought up the rear. 

That dinner passed very much as other dinners of the 
same class. Judge Merlin was cordial, Mr. Middleton 
facetious, Lord Vincent gracious, Mr. Brudenell silent and 
apparently abstracted, and Ishmael was attentive—a lis- 
tener rather than a speaker. The ladies as usual at dinner- 
parties, where the conversation turns upon politics, were 
rather in the background, and took an early opportunity 
of withdrawing from the table, leaving the gentlemen to 
finish their political discussion over their wine. 

The latter, however, did not linger long; but soon fol- 
lowed the ladies to the drawing-room, where coffee was 
served. And soon after the party separated for the even- 
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ing. Herman Brudenell withdrew to his chamber with 
one idea occupying him—his son ! 

Since the death of Nora had paralyzed his affections, 
Herman Brudenell had loved no creature on earth, until 
_ he met her son upon this evening. Now the frozen love 
of years melted and flowed into one strong, impetuous 
stream towards him—her son—-his son! Oh! that he 
might dare to claim him! 

% was la‘2 when Mr. Brudenell fell asleep—so late that 
he »overslept himself in the morning. And when at last 
le awckxe and rung for his hot water, he was surprised to 
‘ind that it was ten o’clock. 

But Judge Merlin’s house was “Liberty Hall.” His 
guests breakfasted when they got up, and got up when 
they awoke. It was one of his crotchets never to have 
any one awakened. He said that when people had had 
sleep enough, they would awaken of themselves, and to 
awaken them before that was an injurious interference 
with nature. And his standing order in regard to him- 
self was, that no one should ever rouse him from sleep 
unless tne house was on fire, or some oue at the point of 
death! And woe betide any one who should disregard 
this orde:! 

So Mr. Brudenell had been allowed to sleep until he 
woke up at ten o’clock, and when he went down-stairs at 
eleven he found a warm breakfast awaiting him, and the 
\ittle housewife, Bee, presiding over the ccffee, muffins, 
wnd broiled chickens. 

As Bee poured out his coffee she informed him, in answer 
io his remarks, that all the members of the family had 
breakfasted and gone about their several affairs. The 
judge and Ishmael had gone to court, and Mrs. Middleton 
and Claudia on a shopping expedition; but that they 
would all be back at the luncheon hour, which was twe 


o'clock. 
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OHAPTEHE bx. 
HERMAN AND HANNAH. 


She had the passions of her herd, 
She spake some bitter truths that day, 
Indeed he caught one ugly word, 
Was scarcely fit for her to say !—ANON. 
HEN breakfast was over, Mr. Brudenell took his hat 
and walked down the avenue to Seventh street, and 
to the “ Farmer’s’’ in search of Hannah. 

In answer to his inquiries he was told that she was in 
and he was desired to walk up to her room. A servant 
preceded him, opened a door, and said : 

‘* Here is a ge’man to see you, mum,” 

And Mr. Brudenell entered. 

Hannah looked, dropped the needlework she held in her 
hand, started up, overturning the chair, and with a stare 
of consternation, exclaimed : 

“The Lord deliver us! is it you ? and hasn’t the devil 
got you yet, Herman Brulenell ?” 

“Tt is I, Hannah,” he answered, dropping without invi- 
tation into the nearest seat. 

** Aud what on earth have you come for, after all these 
years ?”’ she asked, continuing to stare at him, 

“*To see you, Hannah.” 

** And what, in the name of common sense, do you want 
to see me for ?—I don’t want to see you ; and that I tell 
you plainly ; for ’d just as lief see old Nick !” 

“Hannah,” said Herman Brudenell, with an unusual 
assumption of dignity, “I have come to speak to you 
about— Are you quite alone?” he suddenly broke off 
and inquired, cautiously glancing around the room. 

“What's that to you? What can you have to say to 
me that you could not shout from the house-top ? Yes, 
I’m alone, if you must know !” 
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“Then I wish to speak to you about my son.” 

“Your—what?” demanded Hannah, with a frown as 
nlack as midnight. 

“My son,” repeated Herman Brudenell, with enrphasis. 

“Your son? What son? I didn’t know you had a 
son! What should I know about your son? * 

“Woman, stop this! I speak of my son, Ishmael 
Worth! whom I met for the first time in the court-room 
yesterday! And I ask you how it has fared with him 
these many years?” demanded Mr. Brudenell, sternly, 
for he was beginning to lose patience with Hannah. 

“Oh—h! So you met Ishmael Worth in the court-room 
yesterday, just when he had proved himself to be the most 
talented man there, did you? That accounts for it all! 
U understand it now! You could leayo him in his help- 
less, impoverished, orphaned infancy to perish! You could 
utterly neglect him, letting him suffer with cold and hun- 
ger and sickness for years and years and years! And now 
that, by the blessing of Almighty God, he has worked him- 
self up out of that horrible pit into the open air of the 
world; and now that from being a poor, despised outcast 
babe he has risen to be a man of note among men; now, 
forsooth, you want to claim him as your son! Herman 
Brudenell, I always hated you, but now I scorn you! 
Twenty odd years ago I would have killed you, only I 
didn’t want to kill your soul as well as your body, nor 
likewise to be hanged for you! And now I would shy this 
stick of wood at your head only that I don’t want Reuben 
Gray to have the mortification of seeing his wife took up 
for assault! But I hate you, Herman Prudenell! And I 
despise you! There! take yourself out o! my sight! % 

Mr. Brudenell stamped impatiently and said: 

“ Hannah, you speak angrily, and therefore, of course, 
foolishly. What good could accrue to me, or to him, by 
my claiming Ishmzel as my son, unless I could prove a 
warriage with his mother? It would only unearth the 
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eld, cruel, unmerited scandal now forgotten! No, Han: 
nah; to you only, who are the sole living depository of the 
secret, will I solace myself by speaking of him as my son! 
You reproach me with haying left him to perish. I did 
not so. I left in your hands a check for several—I for: 
get now how many—thousand dollars to be used for his 
benefit. And I always hoped that he was well provided 
for until yesterday, when Judge Merlin, little thinking the 
interest I had in the story, gave me a sketch of Ishmael’s 
early sufferings and struggles. And now I ask you what 
became of that check?” 

“That check? What check? What in the world do 
you mean?” 

“The check for several thousand dollars which I gave 
you on the day of my departure, to be used for Ishmael’s 
benefit.” 

“Well, Herman Brudenell! I always thought, with all 
your faults, you were still a man. of truth; } ut after 
this—!” 

And Hannah finished by lifting her hands and eyes in 
horror! 

“Hannah, you do severely try my temper, but in memory 
of all your kindness to my son—” 

“Oh! wasn’t kind to him! Iwas as bad to him as 
you and all the rest! I wished him dead and neglected 
aan eae 

“You.did.|” 

, “Of course! Could anybody expect me to care more for 
him than his own father did? Yes! I wished him dead 
and neglected him, because I thought he had no right to 
be in the world and would be better out of it! So did 
every one else! But be sucked his little, skinny thumb, 
and looked alive at us with his big, bright eyes, and lived 
in defiance of everybody! And only see what he has lived 
to be! But it is the good Lord’s doings and not mine 
and not yours, Herman Rrdenedl, so don’t thank me any 
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more fer kindness that I never showed to Ishmael, and 
don’t tell any more bragging lies about the checks for 
thousands of dollars that you never left him!” 

Again Herman Brudenell stamped impatiently, frowned, 

bit his lips and said: 
, “You shall not goad me to anger with the two-edged 
sword of your tongue, Hannah! You are unjust, because 
you are utterly mistaken in’ your premises! I did leave 
that check of which I speak! And I wish to know what 
became of it, that it was not used for the support and edu- 
cation of Ishmael. Listen, now, and I will bring the 
whole circumstance to your recollection.” 

And Herman Brudenell related in detail all the little 
incidents connected with his drawing of the check, ending 
with: 

“Now don’t you remember, Hannah?” 

Hannah looked surprised, and said: 

“Yes, but was that little bit of dirty white paper, tore 
out of an old book, worth all that money?” 

“Yes! after I had drawn a check upon it!” 

“T didn’t know! I didn’t understand! I was sort 0’ dazed 
with grief, I suppose.” 

“But what became of the paper, Hannah?” 

“Mrs. Jones lit the candle with it!” 

“Oh! Hannah!” 

“Was the money all lost? entirely lost because that little 
>it of paper was burnt?” 

“To you and to Ishmael it was, of course, since you 
never received it, but to me it was not, since it was never 
drawn from the bank.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Brudenell, since the money was not 
lost, I do not so much care if the check was burnt! I 
should not have used it for myself, or Ishmael, anyhow! 
Though I am glad to know that you did not neglect him, 
and leave hin: to perish in destitution, as [ supposed you 
had! Iam very glad that you took measures for his ben- 
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efit, although he never profited by them, and I never would 
have let him do so! Stili it is pleasant to think that you 
did your duty; and I am sorry J was so unjust to you 
Mr. Brudenell.”’ 

“Say no more of that, Hannah ! Let us talk of my son 
Remember that it is only to you that I can talk of hin 
Tell me all about his infancy and childhood. Teil m: 
little anecdotes of him. I want to know more about him 
than the judge could tell me! I know old women love tc 
gossip at great length of old times, so gossip away, Han- 
nah ! tell me everything ! You shall have a most inter- 
ested listener !” 

“¢ Qld women,’ indeed ! Not so very much older than 
yourself, Mr. Herman Brudenell ! if itcomesto that! But 
any ways, if Reuben don’t see as Iam old, you needn’t hit 
me in the teeth with it!” snapped Mrs. Gray. 

“Hannah ! Hannah! what a temper you have got, to be 
sure! It is well Reuben is at patient as Job!”’ 

“Tt is enough to rouse any woman’s temper to be called 
old to her very fave !” 

**So itis, Hannah; Tadmit it, and beg your pardon! 
But nothing was farther from my thoughts than to offend 
you! I feel old myself—very old, and so I naturally think 
of the companions of my youth as old also. And now, 
will you talk to me about my son ?” 

** Well, yes, I will,’ answered Hannah, and her tongue 
being loosened upon the subject, she gave Mr. Brudenel! 
all the incidents and anecdotes with which the reader is 
already acquainted and a great many more with which | 
could not cumber this story. 

While she was still ‘‘ gossiping’? and Herman listening, 
steps were heard without and the door opened and Reuben 
Gray entered, smiling and radiant, and leading two robus. 
ehildren—a boy and a girl—each with a little basket of 
early fruit in hand. 


Qn seeing a stranger Reuben Gray took off his hat, and 
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the children stopped short, put their fingers in their 
mouths and stared. 

“Reuben, have you forgotten our old landlord, Mr. 
Herman Brudenell?” inquired Hannah. 

“Why law, so it is! I’m main glad to see you, sir! [ 
hope I find you well!” exclaimed Reuben, beaming all 
over with welcome, as Mr. Brudenell arose and shook 
hands with him, replying: 

“Quite well, and very happy to see you, Gray.” 

“ John and Mary, where are your manners? Take your 
fingers out of your mouths this minute!—I’m quite 
ashamed of you!—and bow to the gentleman!” said 
Hannah, admonishing her offspring. 

“Whose fine children are these?” inquired Mr. Brude- 
nell, drawing tne shy little ones to him. 

Reuben’s bonest face glowed all over with pride and joy 
as he answered: 

“They sre ours, sir! they are indeed! though you 
mightn’t think it, to look at them and us! And Ishmael 
—that is our nephew, sir—and though he is now Mr. 
Worth, and a splendid lawyer, he won’t turn agin his plain 
kin, nor hear to cur calling of him anythink else but Ish- 
mael; and after making his great speech yesterday, actilly 
walked right out’n the court-room, afore all the people, arm 
in arm long o’ Hannah !—Ishmael, as I was a saying, tells 
me as how this boy, John, have got a good head, and would 
make a fine scollard, and how, by-and-by, he means to 
take him fora stoodient, and make alawyer onhim. And 
as for the girl, sir—why, law! look at her! you can see fox 
yourself, sir, a8 she will have all her mother’s beauty.” 

And Reuben, with a broad, brown hand laid benignantiv 
upon each little head, smiled down upon the children of 
his age with all the glowing effulgence of an autumnai 
noonday sun shining C»wn upon the late flowers. 

But—poor Hannah’s ‘ beauty!” 

Mr. Brudeneli repres. d the smile that rose to his lips 


40 
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for he felt that the innocent illusions of honest affection 
were far too sacred to be laughed at. 

And with some well-deserved compliments to the health 
and intelligence of the boy and girl, he kissed them both, 
shook hands with Hannah and Reuben, and went away. 

He turned his steps towards the City Hall, with the in- 
tention of going into the court-room and comforting his 
soul by watching the son whom he durst not acknowl- 
edge. 

And as he walked thither, how he envied humble Reu- 
ben Gray his parental happiness ! 


CHAPTER LXI. 


ENVY. 


Well! blot him black with slander’s ink, 
He stands as white as snow! 
You serve him better than you think 
And kinder than you know; 
What? is it not some credit then, 
That he provokes your blame ? 
This merely, with all better men, 
Ts quite a kind of fame !—M. F, TUPPER. 


R. BRUDENELL found Ishmael in the ante-room of 
the court in close conversation with a client, an 
elderly, care-worn woman in widow’s weeds. He caught 
a few words of her discourse to which Ishmae) appeared 
to be listening with sympathy. 

“Yes, sir, Maine; we belong to Bangor. He went te 
California some years ago and made money. And he was 
on his way home and got as far as this city, where he was 
taken ill with the cholera, at his brother’s house, where he 
died before I could get to him; leaving three hundred 
thousand dollars, all in California gold, which his brother 
refuses to give up, denying all knowledge of it. It is robe 
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bery of the widow and orphan, sir, and nothing short of 
that !”—she was saying. 

“Tf this is as you state it, it would seem to be a case for 
a detective policeman and a criminal prosecution, rather 
than for an attorney and a civi? suit,” said Ishmael. 

“So it ought to be, sir, for he deserves punishment; but 
i have been advised to sue him and I mean to do it, if you 
will take my case. But if you do take it, sir, it must be 
on conditions.” 

“Yes. What are they?” 

“Why, if you do not recover the money, you will not 
receive any pay; but if you do recover the money, you 
will receive a very large share of it yourself, as a compen- 
sation for your services and your risk.” 

“T cannot take your case on these terms, madam; I can- 
not accept a conditional fee,” said Ishmael, gently. 

“Then what shall I do?” exclaimed the widow, burst- 
ng into tears. “I have no money and shall not have any 
until I get that! And how can I get that unless I sue for 
it? Or how sue for it, unless you are willing to take the 
risk? Do, sir, try it! It will be no risk, after all; you will 
be sure to gain it!” 

“Tt is not the risk that I object to, madam ;” said Ish- 
mael, very gently, “but it is this:—to make my fee out of 
my case would appear to me a sort of professional gam- 
bling, from which I should shrink.” 

“ Then, Heaven help me, what shall I do?” exclaimed 
she widow, weeping afresh. 

“Do not distress yourself. I will call and see vou this 
afternoon. And if your case is what you represent it to 
be, I will undertake to conduct it,” said Ishmael. And 
in that moment he made up his mind that if he should 
find the widow’s cause a just one, he would once more 
make a free offering of his services. 

The new client thanked him, gave her address and de 


parted. 
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Ishmael turned to go into the court-room and found 
himself confronted with Mr. Brudenell. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Worth! I see you have another 
zlient already.” 

“A possible one, sir,” replied Ishmael, smiling with sat- 
igvaction as he shook hands with Mr. Brudenell. 

“A poor one, you mean! Poor widows with claims 
always make a prey of young lawyers, who are supposed 
to be willing to plead for nothing, rather than not plead 
at all! And it is all very well, as it gives the latter 
an open‘ng. But you are not one of these briefless law- 
yers; you have already made your mark in the world, 
and so yoa must not permit these female forlornites thai 
haunt the courts to consume all your time and attention.” 

“Sir,” said Ishmael, gravely and fervently, “I owe so 
much to God—so much more than I can ever hope to 
pay, that at least I must show my gratitude to Him by 
working for His poor!—Do you not think that is only 
right, sir?” 

And Ishmael looked into the face of this stranger, whom 
he had seen but once before, with a singular longing for 
his approval. 

“Yes! I do! my—I do, Mr. Worth!” replied Brudenell 
with emotion, as they entered the court-room together. 

Late that afterncon Ishmael kept his appointment with 
the widow Cobham, and their consultation ended in Ish- 
mael’s acceptance of her brief. Other clients also came 
to him and soon his hands were full of business. 

As the Supreme Court had risen, and Judge Merlin had 
little or no official business on hand, Ishmael’s position 
in his office was almost a sinecure, and therefore the young 
man delicately hinted to his employer the propriety of a 
separation between them. 

“No, Ishmael! TI cannot make up my mind to part with 
you yet. It is true, as you say, that there is but little to 
do now; but recollect that for months past there has been 
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2, great deal to do, and you have done about four times as 
much work for me as I was entitled to expect of you. Se 
that now you bave earned the right to stay on with me to 
the end of the year, without doing any work at all.” 

“But, sir—” 

“But I won’t hear a word about your leaving us just yet, 
Ishmael. I will hold you to your engagement, at least 
until the first of June, when we all return to Tangle- 
wood; then, if you wish it, of course I will release you, 
as your professional duties will require your presence in 
the city. But while we remain in town, I will not consent 
to your leaving us, nor release you from your engsge- 
ment,” said the judge. , 

And Ishmael was made happy by this decision. It had 
been a point of honor with him, as there was so little to 
do, to offer to leave the judge’s employment; but now that 
the offer had been refused, and he was held to his engage- 
ment, he was very much pleased to find himself obliged 
to remain under the same roof with Claudia. 

Ah! sweet and fatal intoxication of her presence! he 
would not willingly tear himself away from it. 

Meanwhile this pleasure was but occasional and fleeting, 
He seldom saw Claudia except at the dinner hour. 

Miss Merlin never now got up to breakfast with the 
family. Her life of fashionable dissipation was beginning 
to tell even on her youthful and vigorous constitution. 
Svery evening she was out until a late hour, at some pub- 
‘ic ball, private party, concert, theatre, lecture-room, or 
some other place of amusement. The consequence was 
that she was always too tired to rise and breakfast with 
the family, whom she seldom joined until the two o’clock 
lunch. And at that hour Ishmael was sure to be at court, 
where the case of Cobham ‘versus Hanley, in which Mr. 
Worth was counsel for the plaintiff, was going on. At the 
aix o’clock dinner he daily met her, as U said, but that was 
always in public. And immediately after coffee she would 
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go out, attended by Mrs. Middleton as chaperone and the 
Viscount Vincent as escort. And she would return long 
after Ishmael had retired to his room, so that he would 
not see her again until the next day at dinner. And so 
the days wore on. 

Mr. Brudenell remained the guest of Judge Merlin. A 
strange affection was growing up between him and Ishmael 
Worth! Brudenell understood the secret of this affection ; 
Ishmael didnot. The father, otherwise childless, naturally 
loved the one gifted son of his youth, and loved him the 
more that he durst not acknowledge him. And Ishmael, 
in his genial nature, loved in return the stranger who 
showed so much affectionate interest in him. No one per- 
ceived the likeness that was said by the viscount to exist 
between the two except the viscount himself; and since ae 
had seen them together he ceased to comment upon the 
subject. 

teuben Gray and his family had returned home, so that 
Mr. Brudenell got no farther opportunity of talking with 
Hannah. 

The Washington season, prolonged by an extra session 
of Congress, was at length drawing to a close; and it was 
finished off with a succession of very brilliant parties. 
Ishmael Worth was now included in eyery invitation sent 
to the family of Judge Merlin, and in compliance with the 
urgent adyice of the judge he accepted many of these in- 
vitations, and appeared in some of the most exclusive 
drawing-rooms in Washington, where his handsome per- 
son, polished manners, and distinguished talents made him 
welcome. 

But none among these brilliant parties equalled in 
splendor the ball given early in the season by the Merlins. 

“And since no one has been able to eclipse my ball, I 
will eclipse it myself by a still more splendid one—a finai 
grand display at the end of the season, like a final grand 
tableau at the close of a pantomime,” said Claudia. 
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“My dear, you will ruin yourself,” expostulated Mrs. 
Middleton. 

“My aunt, I shall be a viscountess,” replied Miss 
Merlin. 

And preparations for the great party were immediately 
-commenced. More than two hundred invitations were 
sent out. And the aid of the three great ministers of 
fashion—Vourienne, Devizac and Dureezie—were called in, 
and each was furnished with a carte-blanche as to expenses. 
And as to squander the money of the prodigal heiress was 
to illustrate their own arts, they availed themselves of the 
privilege in the freest manner. 

For a few days the house was closed to visitors, and 
given up to suffer the will of the decorator Vourienne and 
his attendant magicians, who soon contrived to transform 
the sober mansion of the American judge into something 
very like the gorgeous palace of an Oriental prince. And 
as if they would not be prodigal enough if left to them- 
selves, Claudia continually interfered to See them te 
new extrayagances. 

Meanwhile nothing was talked of in Palsonans circles 
but the apprvaching ball, and the novelties it was expected 
to develop. 

On the morning of the day, Vourienne and his imps 
having completed their fancy papering, painting and gild- 
ing, and put the finishing touches by festooning all the 
walls and ceilings, and wreathing all the gilded pillars, 
vith a profusion of artificial flowers, at last evacuated the 
premises, just in tirae to allow Devizac and his army to 
march in for the purpose of laying the feast. These forces 
held possession of the supper-room, kitchen and pantry 
for the rest of the evening, and prepared a supper whick 
it would be vain to attempt to describe, since even the 
eloguent reporter of the “Republican Court Journal” 
failed to do it justice. A little later in the evening, Du- 
reezie and his celebrated trouve arrived, armed with all the 
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celebrated dances—waltzes, polkas, et cetera—then known, 
and one or two others composed expressly for this 
occasion. 

And, when they had taken their places, Claudia and her 
party came down into the front drawing-room to be ready 
to receive the company. 

On this occasion it was Miss Merlin’s whim to dress 
with exceeding richness. She wore a robe of dazzling 
splendor—a fabric of the looms of India, a sort of gauze 
of gold, that seemed to be composed of woven sunbeams, 
and floated gracefully around her elegant figure and ac- 
corded well with her dark beauty. The bodice of this 
gorgeous dress was literally starred with diamonds. A 
coronet of diamonds flashed above her black ringlets, a 
necklace of diamonds rested upon her full Sosom, and 
bracelets of the same encircled her rounded arms. Such 
a glowing, splendid, refulgent figure as she presented sug- 
gested the idea of a Mohammedan Sultana rather than 
that of a Christian maiden. But it was Miss Merlin’s 
caprice upon this occasion to dazzle, bewilder and aston: 
ish. 

Bee, who stood near her like a maid of honor to a 
queen, was dressed with her usual simplicity and taste, in 
a fine white crepe, with a single white lily on her bosom. 

Mrs. Middleton, standing also with Claudia, wore a robe 
of silver gray. 

And this pure white on one side and pale gray on the 
other did but heighten the effect of Claudia’s magnificent 
costume, 

The fashionable hour for assembling at evening parties 
was then ten o’clock. By a quarter-past ten the company 
began to arrive, and by eleven the rooms were quite ful’ 

The Viscount Vincent arrived early and devoted him. 
self to Miss Merlin, standing behind her chair like a loré 
an waiting. 

Ish) wos also present with this group ostensibly in 
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“ttendance upon Beatrice, but really and tru\y waiting 
overy turn of Claudia’s countenance or conversation. 

While they were all standing, grouped in this way, to 
receive all comers, Judge Merlin approached, smiling, and 
accompanied by an officer in the uniform of the United 
States army, whom he presented in these words: 

“Claudia, my love, I bring you an old acquaintance 
a very old acquaintance—Captain Burghe.” 

Claudia bowed as haughtily and distantly as it wae 
possible to do; and then, without speaking, glanced in- 
quiringly at her father as if to ask—‘ How came this per 
son here?” 

Judge Merlin replied to that mute question by saying: 

“T was so lucky as to meet our young friend on the 
avenue to-day; he is but just arrived. I told him what 
was going on here this evening and begged him to waive 
ceremony and come to us. And he was so good as to 
take me at my word! Bee, my dear, don’t you remember 
your old playmate, Alfred Burghe?” said the judge, ap- 
pealing for relief to his amiable niece. 

Now, Bee was too kind-hearted to hurt any one’s feel- 
ings, and yet too truthful to make professions she did not 
feel. She could not positively say that she was glad to 
see Alfred Burghe; but she could give him her hand and 
say : 

“T hope that you are well, Mr. Burghe.” 

“Captain! Captain, my dear! he commands a company 
1ow! Lord Vincent permit me—Captain Burghe.” 

A haughty bow from the viscount and a reverential one 
from the captain acknowledged this presentation. 

Then Mrs. Middleton kindly shook hands with the ur- 
welcome visitor. 

And finally Claudia unbent a little from her hauteu. 

- sondescended to address a few common-place remarks 

uim. But at length her eyes flashed around upon Ish- 
mael standing behind Bee. 
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“You are acquainted with Mr. Worth, I presume, Cap 
tain Burghe?” she inquired. 

“T have not that honor,” said Alfrea Burghe, arrogantly. 

“Then I will confer it upon you!” said Claudia, very 
eravely. ‘Mr. Worth, I hope you will permit me to pre- 
sent to you Captain Burghe. Captain Burghe, Mr. Worth, 
of the Washington Bar.” 

Ishmael bowed with courtesy ; but Alfred Burghe grew 
violently red in the face and with a short nod turned 
away. 

“Captain Burghe has a bad memory, my lord!” said 
Claudia, turning to the viscount. “The gentleman to 
whom I have just presented him once saved his life at the 
imminent risk of his own! It is true the affair happened 
long ago, when they were both boys; but it seems to me 
that if any one had exposed himself to a death by fire to 
rescue me from a burning building, I should remember it 
to the latest day of my life.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Merlin. The circumstance to which 
you allude was beyond my control, and Mr.—a—Word’s 
share in if without my consent; his service was, I be- 
lieve, well repaid by my father; and the trouble with me 
is not that my memory is defective, but rather that it is 
too retentive. I remember the origin of—” 

“Our acquaintance with Mr. Worth!” interrupted Clauc’», 
turning deadly pale and speaking in the lew tones of sup- 
pressed passion. “Yes, I know! there was a stopped 
carriage, rifled hampers, and detected thieves. There was 
a young gentleman who dishonored his rank, and a noble 
working boy who distinguished himself in that affair. I 
remember perfectly well the circumstances to which you 
refer.” : 

“You mistake, Miss Merlin,” retorted Burghe, with a 
hot flush upon his brow, “I do not refer to that boyish 
frosic, for it was no more! I refer to--” 

“Mr. Burghe, excuse me. Mr. Worth, will you do me 
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the favor to tell the band to strike up a quadrille? Lord 
Vincent, I presume they expect us to open the ball. Bee, 
my dear, you are engaged to Mr. Worth for this set. Be 
sure when he returns to come to the same set with us and 
be our v7s-d-vis,” said Claudia, speaking rapidly. 

Before she had finished Ishmael had gone upon her er- 
rand, and the band struck up a lively quadrille. Claudia 
gave her hand to Lord Vincent, who led her to the head 
of the first set. When Ishmael returned, Bee gave him 
her hand and told him Claudia’s wish, which, of course, 
had all the force of a command for him, and he imme- 
diately led Bee to the place opposite Lord Vincent and 
Miss Merlin. 

And Captain Burghe was left to bite his nails in foiled 
malignity. 

But later in the evening he took his revenge and 
received his punishment. 

It happened in this manner: New quadrilles were 
being formed. Claudia was again dancing with Lord Vin- 
cent, and they had taken their places at the head of one 
of the sets. Ishmael was dancing with one of the poor 
neglected “ wall-flowers” to whom Bee had kindly intro- 
duced him, and he led his partner to a vacant place at the 
foot of one of the sets; he was so much engaged in try- 
ing to entertain the shy and awkward girl, that he did not 
observe who was their vis-a-vis, or overhear the remarks 
that were made. 

But Claudia, who, with the viscount, was standing very 
near, heard and saw all. She saw Ishmeel lead his shy 
young partner up to the place in the set, exactly opposite 
to where Alfred Burghe with his partner, Miss Tourneysce, 
stood. And she heard Mr. Burghe whisper to Miss 
Tourneysee: 

“ Hxcuse me; and permit me to lead you to a seat. The 
person who has just taken the place opposite to us is not 
a@ proper associate even for me, still less for you.” 
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And she saw Miss Tourneysee’s look of surprise ané 
heard her low-toned exclamation : 

“Why,itis Mr. Worth! I have danced with him often!” 

“JT am sorry to hear it. I hope you will take the word 
of an officer and a gentleman that he is not a respectable 
person, and by no means a proper acquaintance for any 
lady.” 

“But why not?” 

“Pardon me. I cannot tell you why not. It is not a 
story ft for your ears. But I will tell your father. For ! 
think the real position of the fellow ought to be known. 
In the meantime, will you take my word for the truth of 
what I have said, and permit me to lead you to a seat?” 

“Certainly,” said the young lady, trembling with 
distress. 

“T regret exceedingly to deprive you of your dance; but 
you perceive that there is no other vacant place.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it! Find me a seat.” 

This low-toned conversation, every word of which had 
been overheard by Claudia, who, though in another set, 
stood nearly back to back with the speaker, was entirely 
lost to Ishmael, who stood at the foot of the same set with 
him, but was at a greater distance, and was besides quite 
absorbed in the task of reassuring his timid school-girl 
companion, 

Just as Burghe turned to lead his partner away, and 
Ishmael, attracted by the movement, lifted his eyes to see 
the cause, Claudia gently drew Lord Vincent after her, and 
going up to the retiring couple said: 

“ Miss Tourneysee, I beg your pardon ; but will you and 
your partner do myself and Lord Vincent the favor to ex: 
change places with us? We particularly desire to form 4 
part of this set.” 

“Oh, certainly!” said the young lady, wondering, but 


rejoiced to find that she should not be obliged to migs the 
dance. 
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They axcnanged places accordingly; but as they stili 
stood very pear together, Claudia heard him whisper to 
his partner: 

“This evening I think I will speak to your father and 
some other gentlemer. and enlighten them as to who this 
feliow really is!” ; 

Claudia heard all this; but commanded herself. Her 
face was pale as marble; her lips were bloodless; but her 
dark eyes had the terrible gleam of suppressed but deter- 
mined hatred! In such moods as hers, people have some- 
times planned murder. 

However, she went through all the four dances very 
“composedly. And when they were over and Lord Vincent 
had led her to a seat, she sent him to fetch her a glass of 
water, while she kept her eye on the movements of Cap- 
tain Burghe, until she saw him deposit his partner on a 
sofa and leave her to fetch a cream, or some such 
refreshment. 

And then Claudia arose, drank the ice-water brought 
her by the viscount, set the empty glass on a stand and 
requested Lord Vincent to give her his arm down the 
voom, as she wished to speak to Captain Burghe. 

The viscount glanced at her in surprise, saw that her 
tace was bloodless ; but ascribed her pallor to fatigue. 

Leaning on Lord Vincent’s arm, she went down the 
whole length of the room until she paused before the sofa 
on which sat Miss Tourneysee and several other ladies, 
attended by General Tourneysee, Captain Burghe and 
other gentiemen. 

Burghe stood in front of the sofa, facing the ladies and 
with his back towards Claudia, of whose approach he was 
entirely ignorant, as he discoursed as follows: 

“Quite unfit to be received in respectable society, ] 
assure you, General! Came of a wretchedly degraded set 
the lowest of the low, upon my honor. This fellow—” 

Claudia touched his shoulder with the end of her fan 
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Alfred Burghe turned sharply around and confronted 
Miss Merlin, and on meeting her eyes grew as pale as she 
was herself. 

“Captain Burghe,” she said, modulating her voice to low 
and courteous tones, “you have had the misfortune te 
malign one of our most esteemed friends, at present a 
member of our household. I regret this accident exceed- 
ingly, as it puts me under the painful necessity of request- 
ing you to leave the house with as little delay as possi- 
ble!” 

“Miss Merlin—!—ma’am !” began the captain, crimson- 
ing with shame and rage. 

“You have heard my request, sir! I have no more to 
say but to wish you a very good-evening,” said Claudia, as 
with a low and sweeping courtesy she turned away. 

Passing near the hall where the footmen waited, she 
spoke to one of them, saying: 

“ Powers, attend that gentleman to the front door.” 

All this was done so quietly that Alfred Burghe was able 
to slink from the room, unobserved by any one except the 
little group around the sofa, whom he had been entertain- 
ing with his calumnies. To them he had muttered that 
he would have satisfaction! That he would call Miss 
Merlin’s father to a severe account for the impertinence of 
his daughter, et cetera. 

But the consternation produced by these threats was 
soon dissipated. The band struck up an alluring waltz, 
and Lord Vincent claimed the hand of Beatrice, and Ish: 
mael, smiling, radiant and unsuspicious, came in search 
of Miss Tourneysee, who accepted his hand for the dance 
without an instant’s hesitation. 

“Do you know ”—inquired Miss Tourneysee, with a little 
curiosity to ascertain whether there was any mutual enmity 
between Burghe and Ishmael—‘ Do you know who that 


Captain Burghe is that danced the last quadrille with 
me?” 
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“Yes; he is the son of the late Commodore Burghe, whe 
was a gallant officer, a veteran of 1812, and did good ser- 
vice during the last War of Independence,” said Ishmael, 
generously, uttering not one word against his implacable 
foe. 

Miss Tourneysee looked at him wistfully and inquired: 

“Ts the son as good a man as the father? ” 

“T have not known Captain Burghe since we were at 
school together.” 

“T do not like him. I do not think he is a gentleman, 
said Miss Tourneysee. 

Ishmael did not reply. It was not his way to speak even 
deserved eyil of the absent. 

But Miss Tourneysee drew a mental comparison between 
the meanness of Alfred’s conduct and the nobility of Ish- 
mael’s. And the dance succeeded the conversation. 

Claudia remained sitting on the sofa beside Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, until at the close of the dance, when she was re- 
joined by the viscount, who did not leave her again during 
the evening. 

The early summer nights were short, and so it was near 
the dawn when the company separated. 

The party as a whole had been the most splendid success 
of the season. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 


FOILED MALICE. 


Through good report and ill report, 
The true man goes his way, 
Nor condescends to pay his court 
To what the vile may say :— 
Aye, be the scandal what they will, 
And whisper what they please, 
They do but fan his glory still 
By whistling up a breeze.—M. F. TUPPER. 


HE family slept late next day, and the breakfast was 
put back to the luncheon hour, when at length they 
all, with one exc_ption, assembled around the table. 

“Where is Mr. Worth?” inquired the judge. 

“He took a cup of coffee and went to the court-house at 
the usual hour, sir,” returned Powers, who was setting the 
coffee on the table. 

“Humph! that hotly contested case of Cobham versus 
Hanley still in progress, I suppose,” said the judge. 

At this moment Sam entered the breakfast-room and 
laid a card on the table before his master. 

“Kh? ‘Lieutenant Springald, U.S. A.?’ Who the mis- 
enief is he?” said the judge, reading the name on the card. 

“The gentleman, sir, says he has called to see you on 
particular business,” replied Sam. 

“This is a pretty time to come on business! Show him 
up into my office, Sam.” 

The servant withdrew to obey. 

The judge addressed himself to his breakfast and the 
conversation turned upon the party of the preceding 
evening. 

“LT wonder what became of Burghe? He disappeared 
very early in the evening,” said Judge Merlin. 

“T turned him out of doors,” answered Claudia, coolly. 

The judze set down tis coffee-cup and stared at his 

ghter, 
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“He deserved it, papa! And nothing on earth but my 
sex prevented me from giving him a thrashing as well ar 
a discharge,” said Claudia. 

“What has he done?” inquired her father. 

Claudia told him the whole. 

“Well, my dear, you did right, though I am sorry that 
shere should have been any necessity for dismissing him. 
Degenerate son of a noble father, will nothing reform 
him!” was the comment of the judge. 

Mr. Brudenell, who was present and had heard Claudia’s 
account, was reflecting bitterly upon the consequences of 
his own youthful fault of haste, visited so heavily in unjust 
reproach upon the head of his faultless son. 

“Well!” said the judge, rising from the table, “now I 
will go and see what the deuce is wanted of me by Lieu- 
tenant—Spring—Spring—Spring chicken! or whatever his 
name is!” 

¥e went up-stairs and found seated in his office a beard- 
less yonth in uniform, who arose and saluted him, saying, 
as he handed a folded note: 

“T have the honor to be the bearer of a challenge, sir, 
from my friend and superior officer, Captain Burghe.” 

“A wat?” demanded the judge, with a frown as 
black as a thunder-cloud and a voice sharp as its clap, 
which made the little officer jump from his feet. 

“A challenge, sir!” repeated the latter, as soon as he had 
composed himself. 

“Why what the deuce do you mean by bringing a chal 
lenge to me? breaking the law under the very nose of an 
officer of the law?” said the judge, snatching the note and 
tearing it open. When he had read it he looked sternly 
at the messenger and said: 

“Why, don’t you know it is my solemn duty to have 
you arrested and sent to prison, for bringing me this. 

cen? 

“iy ?—began the little fellow, drawing his figure up, 

A1 
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“men of honor rever resort to such subterfuges, to evade 
the consequences of their own acts.” 

“Hold your tongue, child! You know nothing about 
what you are talking of. Men of honor are not duellists, 
but peaceable and law-abiding citizens. Don’t be fright- 
ened, my brave little bantam ! I won’t have you arrested this 
time; but I will answer your heroic principal instead. 
Let us see again—what is it he'says?” 

And the judge sat down at his writing-table and once 
more read over the challenge. 

It ran thus: 

MANSION House, Friday. 

Jupge Mreriin—Sir:—I have been treated with the 
grossest contumely by your daughter, Miss Claudia Merlin. 
I demand an ample apology from the young lady, or in 
default of that, the satisfaction of a gentleman from your- 
self. In the event of the first alternative offered being 
chosen, my friend, Lieutenant Springald, the bearer of this, 
is authorized to accept in my behalf all proper apologies 
that may be tendered. Or in the event of the second 
alternative offered being chosen, I must request that you 
will refer my friend to any friend of yours, that they may 
arrange together the terms of our hostile meeting. 

I have the honor to be, ete., ALFRED BuRGHE. 


Judge Merlin smiled grimly as he laid this precious 
communication aside and took up his pen to reply to it. 
His answer ran as follows. 


WASHINGTON Howssz, Friday. 
Caprain ALFRED BurcHe:—My daughter, Miss Merlin, 
did perfectly right, and I fully endorse her act. There- 
fore, the first alternative offered—of making you the 
apology you demand—is totally inadmissible; but I 
accept the second one of giving you the satisfaction you ° 
require. The friend to whom I refer your friend is Deputy 
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Marshal Browning, who will be prepared to take you both 
in custody. And the weapons with which I shall meet 
you will be the challenge that you have sent me and a 
warrant for your arrest. Hoping {aat this course may 
vive perfect satisfaction, 

I have the honor to be, etc., RanpotpH MERLIN. 


Judge Merlin carefully fokced and directed this note 
an.* put it into the hands of the little lieutenant, saying, 
pleasantly : 

“There, my child! There you are! Take that to your 
principal.” 

The little fellow hesitated. 

“T hope, sir, that this contains a perfectly satisfactory 
apology?” he said, turning it around in his fingers. 

“Oh, perfectly! amply! We shall hear no more of the 
shallenge.” 

“T am very glad, sir,” said the little lieutenant, rising. 

“ Won’t you have something before you go?” 

The lieutenant hesitated. 

“Shall I ring for the maid to bring you a slice of bread 
and butter and a cup of milk?” 

“No, thank you, sir!” said Springal. with a look of 
offended dignity. 

“Very well, then; you must give my respécts to your 
papa and mamma, and ask them to let you come and play 
with little Bobby and Tommy Middleton! They are nice 
little boys!” said the judge, so very kindly that the little 
lieutenant, though hugely affronted, scarcely knew in what 
manner to resent the affront. 

“Good-day, sir!” he said, with a vast assumption of 
Yenity, as he strutted towards the door. 

“@Good-day, my little friend. You seem an innocent 
little fellow enough. Therefore I hope that you will never 
again be led into the sinful folly of carrying a challenge 
to fight a duel, especially to % gray-headed chief justice.” 
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And so saying, Judge Merlin bowed his visitor out. 

And it is scarcely necessary to say that Judge Merlix 
heard no more of “the satisfaction of a gentleman.” 

The story, however, got out, and Captain Burghe and 
his second were so mercilessly laughed at, that they vol 
untarily shortened their own furlough and speedily left 
Washington. 

The remainder of that week the house was again closed 
to company, during the process of dismantling the recep- 
tion-rooms of their festive decorations and restoring them 
to their ordinarily sober aspect. 

By Saturday afternoon this transformation was effected, 
and the household felt themselves at home again. 

Early that evening Ishmael joined the family cirele per- 
fectly radiant with good news. 

“What is it, Ishmael?” inquired the judge. 

“Well, sir, the hard-fought battle is over at length, and 
we have the victory! The case of Cobham versus Hanley 
is decided! The jury came into court this afternoon with 
a verdict for the plaintiff!” 

“Good!” said the judge. 

“And the widow and children get their money! I am 
so glad!” said Bee, who had kept herself posted up in the 
progress of the great suit by reading the reports in the 
daily papers. 

“Yes, but how much money will you get, Ishmael?” 
inquired the judge. 

“None, sir, on this case. A conditional fee that I waz 
to make out of my case was offered me by the plaintiff in 
the first instance, but of course I could not speculate ix 
justice.” 

“Humph! well, it is of no use to argue with you, Ish- 
mael. Now, there are two great cases which’ you have 
gained, and which ought to have brought you at least a 
thousand dollars, and which have brought you ncth- 
ing { ” 
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“Not exactly nothing, uncle; they have brought him 
fame,” said Bee. 

“Fame is all very well, but money is better,” said the 
judge. 

“The money will come also in good time, uncle; never 
you fear. Ishmael has placed his capital out at good 
interest, and with the best security.” 

“What do you mean, Bee?” 

“*Whoso giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.’ Ish- 
mael’s services, given to the poor, are lent to the Lord,” 
said Bee, reverently. 

“Humph! humph! humph!” muttered the judge, who 
never ventured to carry on an argument when the Scrip- 
ture was quoted against him. “ Well! I suppose it is all 
right. And now I hear that you are counsel for that poor 
devil Toomey, who fell through the grating of Sarsfield’s 
cellar, and crippled himself for life.” 

“Yes,” said Ishmael. “I think he is entitled to heavy 
damages. It was criminal carelessness in Sarsfield and 
Company to leave their cellar grating in that unsafe con- 
dition for weeks, to the great peril of the passers-by. It 
was a regular trap fon lives and limbs. And this poor 
laborer, passing over it, has fallen and lamed himself for 
life! And he has a large family depending upon him for 
support. I have laid the damages at five thousand dollars.” 

“Yes; but how much do you get?” 

“Nothing. As in the other two cases, my client is not 
able to pay me a retaining fee, and it is against my prin- 
ciples to accept a contingent one.” 

“Humph! that makes three ‘free, gratis, for nothing’ 
labors! I wonder how long it will be before the money 
cases begin to come on?” inquired the judge, a little sar. 
eastically. 

“Qh, not very long,” smiled Ishmael. “I have already 
received several retaining fees from clients who are able 
to pay, but whose cases may not come on until the next 


term.” 
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“But when does poor Toomey’s case come on? ” 

“ Monday.” 

At that moment the door opened and Powers an 

founced : 

“Lord Vincent!” 

The viscount entered the drawing-room ; and Ishmaei* 
pleasure was over for that evening. 

On Monday Ishmael’s third case, Toomey versus Sars- 
field, came on. It lasted several days, and then was 
decided in favor of the plaintiff—Toomey receiving every 
dollar of the damages claimed for him by his attorney. 
In his gratitude the poor man would have pressed a large 
sum of money, even to one-fifth of his gains, upon his 
young counsel; but Ishmael, true to his principle of never 
gambling in justice, refused to take a dollar. 

That week the court adjourned ; and the young barrister 
had leisure to study and get up his cases for the next term. 
The extra session of Congress was also over. The Wash- 
ington season was in fact atan end. And everybody was 
preparing to leave town. 

Judge Merlin issued a proclamation that his servants 
should pack up all his effects, preparatory to a migration 
to Tanglewood; for that chains should not bind him te 
Washington any longer, nor wild horses draw him to Sara- 
loga or any other place of public resort; because his 
very soul was sick of crowds and longed for the wilder 
ness. 

But the son of Powhatan was destined to find that cir 
sumstances are often stronger than those ferces that he 
defied. 

And so his departure from Washington was delayed for 
weeks by this event. 

One morning the Viscount Vincent called as usual, and, 

fter a prolonged private interview with Miss Merlin, he 
sent a message to Judge Merlin requesting to see bim alone 
for a fuw minutes. 
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Ishmael was seated with Judge Merlin in the study at 
the moment Powers brought this message. 

“Ah! ‘Lord Vincent requests che honor of « private in- 
serview ’ with me, does he? Well! it is what I have been 
expecting for some days! Wonder if he doesn’t think he 
is conferring an honor instead of receiving one? Ask him 
to be so good as to walk up, Powers. Ishmael, my dear 
boy, excuse me for dismissing you for a few minutes; but 
pray return to me as soon as this Lord— Foppington — 
leaves me. May Satan fly away with him, for I know he 
is coming to ask me for my girl!” 

It was well that Ishmael happened to be sitting with his 
back to the window. It was well also that Judge Merlin 
did not look up as his young partner passed out, else would 
the judge have seen the haggard countenance which would 
have told him more eloquently than words could of the 
force of the blow that had fallen on Ishmael’s heart. 

He went up into his own little room, and sat down at 
his desk, and leaning his brow upon his hand struggled 
with the anguish that wrung his heart. 

It had fallen, then! It had fallen—the crushing blow! 
Claudia was betrothed to the viscount! He might have 
been, as every one else was, prepared for this! But he was 
not! For he knew that Claudia was perfectly conscious 
of his own passionate love for her, and he knew that she 
loved him with almost equal fervor. It is true his heart 
had often been wrung with jealousy when seeing her with 
Lord Vincent; yet even then he had thought that her 
vanity only was interested in receiving the attentions of 
the viscount; and he had trusted in her honor that he be- 
lieved would never permit her, while loving himself, te 
marry another, or even give that other serious encourage- 
ment. It is true also that he had never breathed his love 
to Claudia, for he knew that to do so would be an unpar- 
Jonable abuse of his position in Judge Merlin’s family, a 
flagrant breach of confidence, and a fatal piece of presump 
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tion that would insure his fina! banishment from Claudia’ 
society. So he had struggled to control his passion, seeing 
also that Claudia strove to conquer hers. And though no 
words passed between them, each knew by secret sympathy 
the state of the other’s mind. 

But lately, since his brilliant success at the ba. and the 
glorious prospect that opened before him, he had begun 
to hope that Claudia, conscious of their mutual love, would 
wait for him only a few short years, at the end of which 
he would be able to offer her a position not unworthy even 
of Judge Merlin’s daughter. 

Such had been his splendid “castle in the air.” But 
now the thunderbolt had fallen and his castle was in 
ruins. 

Claudia, whom he had believed to be, if not perfectly 
faultless, yet the purest, noblest and proudest among 
women; Claudia, his queen, had been capable of selling 
herself to be the wife of an unloved man for the price of 
a title and a coronet—a breath and a bauble! 

Claudia had struck a fatal blow, not only to his love for 
ner, but to his honor of her; and both love and honor 
were in their death-throes! 

Anguish is no computer of time. He might have sat 
there half-an-hour or half-a-day, he could not have told 
which, when he heard the voice of his kind friend calling 
him. 

“TIshmael! Ishmael, my lad! where are you, boy? 
Come to me!” 

“Yes, yes, sir, lam coming,” he answered, mechani: 
sally. 

And like one who has fainted from torture, and re. 
covered in bewilderment, he arose and walked down ta 
the study. 

Sorae blind instinct led him straight to a chair that wa; 
sitting with its back to the window; into this he sank 
with his face in the deep shadow, 
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Judge Merlin was walking up and down the floor, with 
gigns of disturbance in his looks and manners. 

A waiter with decanters of brandy and wine, and some 
Zlasses, stood upon the table. This was a very unusual 
thing. 

“Well, Ishmael! it is done! my girl is to be a viscount- 
ess; but I do not like it; no, I do not like it!” 

Ishmael was incapable of reply; but the judge con- 
tinued: 

“Tt is not only that I shall lose her; utterly lose her, 
for her home will be in another hemisphere, and the ocean 
will roll between me and my sole child—it is not altogether 
that—but, Ishmael, I don’t like the fellow; and I never 
did and never can!” 

Here the judge paused, poured out a glass of wine, 
drank it, and resumed: 

“And I do not know why i don’t like him! that is the 
worst of it! His rank is, of course, unexceptionable, and 
indeed much higher than a plain republican like myself 
has a right to expect in a son-in-law! And his character 
appears to be unquestionable! He is a good-looking, 
well-behaved, intelligent and well-educated young fellow 
enough, and so I do not know why it is that I don’t like 
him! But I don’t like him, and that is all about it!” 

The judge sighed, ran his hands through his gray hair, 
and continued : 

“Tf I had any reason for this dislike; if I could find any 
just cause of offence in him; if I could put my hand down 
on any fault of his character:—I could then say to my 
daughter—‘I object to this man fer your husband upon 
this account,’—and then I know that she would not marry 
him in direct opposition to my wishes! But you see, | 
cannot do anything like this, and my objection to ths 
marriage, if I should express it, would appear to be caprice, 
prejudice, injustice—” 

He sighed again, walked several times up and down the 
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floor in silence, and then once more resumed his mono- 
logue : 

“ People will soon be congratulating me on my daughter’s 
very splendid marriage! Congratulating me! Good 
Heaven, what a mockery! Congratulating me on the loss 
of my only child, to a foreigner, whom I half dislike and 
more than half suspect—though without being able tc 
justify either feeling! What do you think, Ishmael? Is 
that a subject for congratulation ? But, good Heaven, 
boy !—what is the matter with you? Are you ill?” he 
suddenly exclaimed, pausing before the young man and 
noticing for the first time the awful pallor of his face ana 
the deadly collapse of his form ! 

“Are you Ul, my dear boy? speak!” 

“Yes, yes, Lam ill!” groaned Ishmael. 

“Where? where?” 

“ Everywhere !” 

The judge rushed to the table and poured out a glass of 
brandy and brought it to him. 

But the young man, who was habitually and totally 
abstinent, shook his head. 

“Drink it! drink it!” said the judge, offering the glass. 

But Ishmael silently waved it off. 

“As a medicine, you foolish fellow! As a medicine! 
You are sinking, don’t you know!” persisted the judge, 
forcing the glass into Ishmael’s hand. 

Ishmael then placed it to his lips and swallowed ite 
contents. 

The effect of this draught upon him, unaccustomed as 
he was to alcoholic stimulants, was instantaneous. The 
brandy diffused itself through his chilled, sinking and 
dying frame, warming, elevating and restoring its powers. 

“This is the fabled ‘elixir of life.’ I did not believe 
there was such a restorative in the world!” said Ishmael, 
sitting up and breathing freely under the transgien 
exhilaration. 
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“To be sure it is, my boy!” said the judge, heartily, as 
be took the empty glass from Ishmael’s hand and re- 
placed it on the waiter. “ But what have you been doing 
to reduce yourself to this state ?—-sitting up all night over 
same perplexing case, as likely as not.” 

6 No.” 

“But I am sure you overwork yourself. You should 
not do it, Ishmael! It is absurd to kill yourself for a 
living, you know.” 

“T think, Judge Merlin, that, as you are so soon about 
to leave Washington, and as there is so little to do in 
your office, I should be grateful if you would at once 
release me from our engagement and permit me to leave 
your employment,” said Ishmael, who felt that it would be 
to him the most dreadful trial to remain in the house and 
meet Claudia and Vincent as betrothed lovers every day, 
and at last witness their marriage. 

The judge looked annoyed and then asked: 

“Now, Ishmael, why do you wish to leave me before 
the expiration of the term for which you were engaged ? ” 

And before Ishmael could answer that question, he 
continued : 

“You are in error as to the reasons you assign. In the 
first place, I am not to leave Washington so soon as I ex- 
pected ; as it is arranged that we shall remain here for the 
solemnization of the marriage, which will not take place 
until the first of July. And in the second place, instead 
of there being but little to do in the office, there will be a 
great deal to do—all Claudia’s estate to be arranged, the 
viscount’s affairs to be examined, marriage settlements to 
be executed—(I wish it was the bridegroom that was to be 
executed instead), letters to be written, and what not! So 
that you see I shall need your services very much. And 
besides, Ishmael, my boy, I do not wish to part with you 
just now, in this great trial of my life; for it is a great 
trial to me, Ishmael, to part with my only child, to a for- 
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eigner whom I dislike and who will take her across the 
sea to another world. I have loved youas a son Ishmael! 
\nd now I ask you to stand by me in this crisis—for I dc 
not know how I shall bear it! It will be to me like giving 
her up to death!” 

Ishmael arose and placed his hand in that of his old 
friend. His stately young form was shaken by agitation, 
as an oak tree is by a storm, as he said: 

“T will remain with you, Judge Merlin! I will remain 
with you through this trial! But oh! you do not xnow! 
you cannot know how terrible the ordeal will be to me!” 

A sudden light of revelation burst upon Judge Merlin’s 
mind! He looked into that agonized young face, clasped 
that true hand and said: 

“Ts it so, my boy? Oh,my poor boy, is it indeed so?” 

“Make some excuse for me to the family below; say 
that I am not well, for that indeed is true; I cannot come 
into the drawing-room this evening!” said Ishmael. 

And he hastily wrung his friend’s hand and hurried 
from the room, for after that one touch of sympathy from 
Claudia’s father, he felt that if he had stayed another 
moment he should have shamed his manhood and wept! 

He hurried up into his little room to strive, in solitude 
and prayer, with his great sorrow. 

Meanwhile the judge took up his hat for a walk in the 
open air. He had not seen his daughter since he had 
given his consent to her betrothal. And he felt that as yet 
he would not see her. He wished to subdue his own feel: 
ings of pain and regret before meeting her with the 
congratulations which he wished to offer. 

“After all,” he said to himself, as he descended the 
stairs, “after all, I suppose, I should dislike any man in 
the world who should come to marry Claudia, so it is not 
the viscount who is in fault; but I who am unreasonable! 
But Ishmael! Ah, poor boy! poor boy! Heaven forgive 
Claudia, if she has had anything to do with this! And 
nay Heaven comfort him, for he eserves to be happy !* 
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CHAPTIR@H XT UT: 


THE BRIDE ELECT. 


She stauds up her full height, 

With her rich dress flowing round her 
And her eyes as fixed and bright 

As the diamonds stars that crown her,— 
An awful, beautiful sight. ; 


Beautiful? Yes, with her hair 
So wild and her cheeks so flushed! 
Awful? Yes, for there 
In her beauty she stands hushed 
By the pomp of her own despair.—MEREDITH. 


UDGE MERLIN walked about, reasoning with himself 
all day; but he could not walk off his depression of 
spirits, or reason away his misgivings. 

He returned home in time to dress for dinner. He 
crept up to his chamber with a wearied and stealthy air, 
for he was still dispirited and desirous of avoiding a meet- 
ing with his daughter. 

He made his toilet and then sat down, resolved not to 
leave his chamber until the dinner-bell rang, so that he 
should run no risk of seeing her untii he met her at din- 
ner, where of course no allusion would be made to the 
event of the morning. 

He took up the evening paper, that lay upon the dress- 
ing-table by some chance, and tried to read. But the 
words conveyed no meaning to his mind. 

“She is all I have in this world!” he sighed as he laid 
the paper down. 

“Papa 1? 

He looked up. 

There she stood within his chamber-door! It was an 
unprecedented intrusion! There she stood in her rick 
evening dress of purple moire-antique, with the bandeau 
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of diamonds encircling her mght-black hair. Two crimson 
spots like the flush of hectic fever burned in her cheeks, 
and her eyes were unnaturally bright and wild, almost like 
those of insanity. 

“Papa, may I come to you? Oh, papa, I have been 
waiting to speak to you all day; and it seems to me as if 
you had purposely kept out of my way. Are you dis 
pleased, papa? May I come to you now?” 

He opened his arms and she ‘came and threw herself 
upon his bosom, sobbing as if her heart would hreak. 

“What is the matter, my darling?” 

“Are you displeased, papa?” 

“No, no, my darling! Why should I be? How 
could I be so unreasonable? But—do you leve him, 
Claudia?” 

“He will be an earl, papa.” 

“Are you happy, Claudia?” 

“T shall be a countess, papa!” 

“ But—are you happy, my dear, I ask you.” 

“Happy? Whois? Who ever was?” 

“Your mother and myself were happy, very happy 
during the ten blessed years of our union! But then we 
loved each other, Claudia! Do you love this man whom 
you are about to make your husband?” 

“Papa! I have consented to be his wife! Should not 
that satisfy you?” 

“Certainly, certainly, my child! Besides it is not 
for my rough, masculine hand to probe your heart! 
Your mother might do it, if she were living, but not 
myself!” 

“Papa! bless me! it was for that I came to you! 
Oh, give me your blessing before I go down-stairs to— 
him, whom I must henceforth meet as my promised 
husband.” 

“May the Lord bless and save you, my poor, motherless 
girl!” he said, laying his hand on her bowed head. 
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Aud she arose and without another word went below 
stairs. 

When she entered the drawing-room, she found the vis- 
count there alone. He hastened to meet her with gallant 
alacrity and pressed his lips to hers, but at their touch the 
color fled from her face and did not return. With atten 
tive courtesy Lord Vincent handed her to a seat and re- 
mained standing near, seeking to interest and amuse her 
with his conversation. But just as the téte-d-téte was 
growing unsupportable to Claudia, the door opened and 
Beatrice entered. Too many times had Bee come in upon 
just such a téte-a-téte to suspect that there was anything 
more in this one than there had been in any other for the 
Jast six months. So, unconscious of the recent betrothal 
of this pair, she, smiling, accepted the chair the viscount 
placed for her, and readily followed Claudia’s lead, by 
allowing herself to be drawn into the conversation. Sev- 
eral times she looked up at Claudia’s face, noticing its 
marble whiteness; but at length concluded that it must 
be only the effect of late hours, and so dropped the sub- 
ject from her mind. 

Presently the other members of the family dropped in 
and the dinner was served. 

One vacant chair at the table attracted general attention: 
But, ah! to one there that seat was not vacant; it was filled 
with the spectre of her murdered truth. 

“Where is Mr. Worth?” inquired Mrs. Middleton, from 
the head of the table. 

“Oh! worked himself into a nervous headache over 
Allenby’s complicated brief! I told him how it would be 
if he applied himself so unintermittingly to business; but 
he would take no warning! Well, these young enthusi- 
asts must learn by painful experience to modify their 
zeal,” said the judge, in explanation. 

Every one expressed regret except Claudia, who under- 
stood and felt how much worse than any headache was the 
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heart-sickness that had for the time mastered even Ish- 
mael’s great strength ; but she durst utter no word of sym- 
pathy. And the dinner proceeded to its conclusion. And 
directly after the coffee was served the viscount departed. 

Meanwhile Ishmael lay extended upon his bed, clasping 
his temples and waging a silent war with his emotions. 

A rap disturbed him. 

“Come in.” 

Powers entered with a tea-tray in his hands, upon which 
was neatly arranged a little silver tea-service, with a trans- 
parent white cup, saucer and plate. The wax candle in its 
little silver candlestick that sat wpon the tray was the only 
light, and scarcely served to show the room. 

Ishmael raised himself up just as Powers sat the tray 
upon the stand beside the bed. 

“Who has had leisure to think of me this evening?” 
thought Ishmael, as he contemplated this unexpected at- 
tention. Then, speaking aloud, he inquired: 

“Who sent me these, Powers?” 

“Miss Middleton, sir; and she bade me say to you that 
you must try to eat; and that it is a great mistake to fast 
when one has a nervous headache, brought on by fatigue 
and excitement; and that the next best thing to rest is 
food, and both together are a cure,” replied the man, care- 
fully arranging the service on the stand. 

“T might have known it,” thought Ishmael, with an un- 
defined feeling of self-reproach. “TI might have known 
that she would not forget me, even though I forgot myself! 
What would my life be at home without this dear little 
sister? Sweet sister! dear sister! Yes, I will follow her 
advice; I will eat and drink for her sake, because I know 
she will question Powers and be disappointed if she finds 
that I have not done justice to this repast.” 

“Will you have more light, sir?” asked the footman. 

“No, no, thank you,” replied Ishmael, rising and seat- 
ing himseit im a cnair pesiue he star* 
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The tea was strong and fragrant, the cream rich, the 
sugar crystalline, and a single cup of the beverage refreshed 
aim. The toast was crisp and yellow, the butter fresh, 
and the shavings of chipped beef crimson and tender. 
And so, despite his heartache and headache, Ishmael 
found his healthy youthful appetite stimulated by all this. 
And the meal that was begun for Bee’s sake was finished 
for his own. 

“Your head is better now, I hope, sir?” respectfully in- 
quired Powers, as he prepared to remove the service. 

“Much, thank you. Tell Miss Middleton so, with my 
respects, and say how grateful I feel to her for this kind 
attention.” 

SY eg.eir,’ 

“ And, Powers, you may bring me lights now.” 

oY on, Cit. 

And a few minutes later, when Powers had returned 
with two lighted candles and placed them on the table, 
Ishmael, who knew that not an overtasked brain but an 
undisciplined heart was the secret of his malady, set him- 
self to work as to a severe discipline, and worked away 
for three or four hours with great advantage ; for, when at 
twelve o’clock, he retired to bed, he fell asleep and slept 
soundly until morning. 

That is what work did for Ishmael. And work will do 
as much for any one who will try it. 

It is true in the morning he awoke to a new sense of 
woe; but the day had also its work to discipline him. He 
breakfasted with Bee and her father and the judge, who 
were the only members of the family present at the table ; 
and then he went to the City Hall, where he had an ap- 
pointment with the District Attorney. 

That morning the engagement between Lord Vincent 
and Claudia was formaily announced te the family circle. 
And Bee understood the secret of ishmael’s sudden il- 
ness. The marriage was appointed to take place on the 
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first of the ensuing month, and so preparations for tne 
event were at once commenced. 

Mrs. Middleton and Claudia went to New York to order 
the wedding outfit. They were gone a week, and when 
they returned, Claudia, though much thinner in flesh, 
seemed to have recovered the bloom that had been fright- 
ened away by the viscount’s first kiss. 

The great responsibility of the home preparations fell 
upon Bee. The house had to be prepared for visitors ; not 
only for the wedding guests; but also for friends and rela- 
tives of the family, who were coming from a distance and 
would remain for several days. For the last mentioned, 
new rooms had to be made ready. And all this was to be 
done under the immediate supervision of Beatrice. 

As on two former occasions, Miss Merlin called in the 
aid of her three favorite ministers—Vourienne, Devizac 
and Dureezie. 

On the morning of the last of June Vourienne and his 
assistants decorated the dining-room. On the evening of 
the same day Devizac and his waiters laid the table for the 
wedding breakfast. And then the room was closed uy 
until the next day. While the family took their meals in 
their small breakfast-room. 

During the evening, relatives from a distance arrived 
and were received by Bee, who conducted them to their 
rooms. 

By this inroad of visitors Bee herself, with the little 
sister who shared her bed, were driven up into the attic to 
the plain spare room next to Ishmael’s own. Here, early 
in the evening, as he sat at his work, he could hear Bee, 
who would not neglect little Lu for anything else in the 
world, rocking and singing her to sleep. And Ishmael, 
too, who had just laid down his pen because the waning 


light no longer enabled him to write, felt his great trouble 
soothed by Bee’s song 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


CLAUDIA’S WOE. 


Ay, lady, here alone 

You may think till your heart is broken, 
Of the love that is dead and done, 

Of the days that with no token, 
For evermore are gone. 


Weep, if you can, beseech you! 
There’s no one by to curb you: 
Ilis heart ery cannot reach you: 
His love will not disturb you: 
Weep ?—what can weeping teach you ?—MEREDITH. 


SITTING within the recess of the dormer window, 
soothed by the gathering darkness of the quiet, 
starlight night, and by the gentle cadences of Bee’s low, 
melodious voice, as she sung her baby-sister to sleep, Ish- 
mael remained some little time longer, when suddenly 
Bee’s song ceased, and he heard her exclamation of sur- 
prise : 

“Claudia! you up here! and already dressed for dinner! 
How well you look! How rich that maize-colored brocade 
is! And how elegant that spray of diamonds in your hair! 
I never saw you wear it before! Is it a new purchase? ” 

“Tt is the viscount’s present. I wear it this evening in 
his honor!” 

“How handsome you are, Lady Vincent! You know 
I do not often flatter ; but really, Claudia, al) the artist in 
me delights to contemplate you! I never saw you with 
such brilliant eyes, or such a beautiful color!” 

“Brilliant eyes! beautiful color! ha! ha! ha! the first 
phrenzy, I think! The last—well, it ought to be beau- 
tiful! I paid ten dollars a scruple for it at a wicked 
French shop in Broadway! And I have used the scruple 
unscrupulously !” she cried with a bitter laugh as of sel& 
scorn. 
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“Oh, Claudia! rouged!” said Bee, in a tone of surprise 
and pain. 

“Yes, rouged and powdered! why not? Why should 
tbe face be true when the tife is false!—-Oh, Bee,—” she 
suddenly broke forth in a wail of anguish ; “lay that child 
down and listen to me! I must tell some one, or my heart 
will break!” 

There was 2 movement, a low, muffling, hushing sound, 
that told the unwilling listener that Bee was putting her 
baby sister in the bed. Ishmael arose with the intention 
of leaving his room, and slipping out of hearing of the 
conversation that was not intended for his ears ; but utterly 
overcome by the crowding emotions of his heart, he sank 
back in his chair. \ 

He heard Bee return to her place. He heard Claudia 
throw herself down on the floor by Bee’s side, and say: 

“Oh, let me lay my head down upon your lap, Bee!” 

“Claudia! dear Claudia! what is the matter with you? 
What can I do for you?” 

“Receive my confidence, that is all! Hear my confes- 
sion! I must tell somebody, or die. I wish I was a Cath- 
olic and had a father confessor, who would hear me and 
comfort me, and absolve my sins and keep my secrets!” 

“Can any man stand in that relation to a woman except 
her father, if she is single, or her husband, if she is mar- 
ried?” asked Bee. 

“T don’t know! and I don’t care! Only when I passed 
by St. Patrick’s Church, with this load of trouble on my 
soul, I felt as if it would have done me good to steal inte 
one of those veiled recesses, and tell the good old father 
there!” 

“You could have told your heavenly Father anywhere.” 

“He knows it already! but I durst not pray to Him! I 
am not so impious as that either! I have not presumed 
to pray for a month—not since my betrothal!” 

- “You have not presumed to pray! Oh, Claudia!” 
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“How should J dare to pray, after I had deliberately 
sold myself to the demon? after I had deliberately 
determined to sin and take the wages of sin!” 

“Claudia! Oh, Heaven! You are certainly mad!” 

“T know it! but the knowledge does not help me to the 
eure! I have been mad amorth!” Then breaking forth 
into a wail of woe, she cried: “Oh, Bee! I do not love 
that man! I do not love him! and the idea of marrying 
him appals my very soui!” 

“Good Heaven, Claudia, then why—” begun Bee, but 
Claudia fiercely continued: 

“T loathe him! Isicken at him! His first kiss!) Oh, 
Bee! the cold, clammy touch of those lips struck all the 
color from my face forever, I think !—I loathe him!” 

“Oh, Claudia! Claudia! why, in the name of all that is 
wise and good, do you do yourself, and him, too, such a 
terrible wrong as to marry him?” inquired the deeply- 
shocked maiden. 

“Because I must! Because I will! I have deliberately 
determined to be a peeress of England, and I will be one, 
‘whatever the cost.” 

“But oh! have you thought of the deadly sin—the 
treachery, the perjury, the sacrilege, oh! and the dreadful 
degradation of such a loveless marriage? ” 

“Have I thought of these things-—these horrors? 
Yes! witness this tortured heart and racked brain of 
mine!” 

“Then why? oh! why, Claudia, do you persevere f” 

“T am in the vortex of the whirlpool and cannot stop 
myself!” 

“Then let me stop you! My weak hand is strong 
enough for that! Remain here, dear Claudia! Let me 
eo down-stairs and report that you are ill, as indeed and 
in truth you are! The marriage can be delayed, and then 
vou can have an explanation with the viscount and break 


it off altogether!” 
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“And break my plighted faith! Is that your advice, 
young moralist?” 

“There was no faith in your plighted word, Claudia! 
It was very wrong to promise to marry a man you could 
not love; but it would be criminal to keep such a promise! 
Speak candidly to his lordship, Claudia, and ask him to 
release you from your engagement! My word on it he 
will do it.” 

“Of course! and make me the town talk for the delight 
of all whe envy me! ” 

“ Better be that than an unloving wife!” 

“No, Bee! I must fulfil my destiny! And besides f 
never thought of turning from it! Iam in the power of 
the whirlpool or the demon!” 

“Tt is the demon! the demon that is carrying you down 
into this whirlpool! And the name of the demon is Am- 
bition, Claudia! and the name of the whirlpool is Ruin.” 

“Yes! it is ambition that possesses my soul! None 
other but the sin by which angels fell would have power 
to draw my soul down from Heaven !—For Heaven was pos- 
sible to me, once!” And with these last words she melted 
into tears and wept as if the fountains of her heart were 
broken up and gushing through her eyes. 

“Yes,” she repeated in the pauses of her weeping, 
“ Heaven was possible for me once! never more! oh! never, 
never more! Filled with the ambition of Lucifer I have 
cast myself out of that Heaven! But alas! alas! I have 
Lucifer’s ambition without his strength to suffer! ” 

“Claudia! dear Claudia!” 

“Do not speak tome! Let me speak! for I must speak 
or die! It is not only that Ido not love this viscount; but 
oh, Bee!” she wailed in the prolonged tones of unutterable 
woe, “I love another! I love Ishmael!” 

There was a sudden movement and a fall. 

“You push me from you! Oh! cruel friend! Let me 
lay my head upon your lap again, Bee, and sob out all this 
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anguish here! I must or my heart will burst! I love 
Ishmael! His love is the Heaven of Heavens from which 
Ambition has cast me down! I love Ishmael! Oh, how 
much, my reason, utterly overthrown, may some time betray 
to the world! This love fills my soul! Oh, more than 
that! it is greater than my soul! it goes beyond it, into 
infinitude! There is light, warmth and life where Ishmael 
is; darkness, coldness and death where he is not! To 
meet his eyes! those beautiful, dark, luminous eyes, that 
seem like inlets to some perfect inner world of wisdom, 
love and pure joy ;—or to lay my hand in his, and feel that 
soft, strong, elastic hand close upon mine—gives me a 
moment of such measureless content, such perfect assur- 
ance of peace, that for the time I forget all the sin and 
horror that envelopes and curses my life! But to be his 
beloved wife! Oh, Bee! I cannot imagine in the life of 
Heaven a diviner happiness than that!” 

A low, half-suppressed cry from Bee. And Claudia con- 
tinued : 

“Tt is a love that all which is best in my nature approves! 
For oh! who is like Ishmael? Who go wise, so good, so 
useful? Morally, intellectually and physically beautiful) 
an Apollo! more than that, a Christian gentleman! He 
is human and yet he appears to me to be perfectly fault- 
less!” 

There was a pause and a low sound of weeping, broken 
at last by Claudia, who rustled up to her feet, saying: 

“There! it is past!” 

“Claudia,” said Bee, solemnly, “you must not let this 
marriage go on! to do so would be to commit the deadliest 
sin!” 

‘“‘T have determined to commit it then, Bee.” 

“Claudia! if I saw you on the brink of endless woe, 
would I not be right in trying to pluck you back? oh, 
Plaudia, dear cousin, pause! reflect—” 

“Bee, hush! I have reflected until my brain has nearly 
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burst! I must fulfil my destiny! I must be a peeress of 
England, cost what it may in sin against others, or in suf: 
fering to myself!” 

“Oh! what an awful resolution! and what an awful de 
fiance! Ah! what have you invoked upon your head!” 

“T know not! the curse of Heaven, perhaps!” 

“Claudia!” 

“Be silent, Bee!” 

“T must not, cannot, will not be silent! My hand ig 
weak, but it shall grasp your arm to hold you back; my 
voice is low, but it shall be raised in remonstrance with 
you! You may break from my hold; you may deafen 
yourself to my words; you may escape me so; but it will 
be to cast yourself into—” 

“Lawyer Vivian’s ‘gulf of perdition!’? Is that what 
you mean? Nonsense, Bee. My hysterics are over now; 
my hour of weakness past; I am myself again! And ] 
feel that I shall be Lady Vincent—the envy of Washing- 
ton; the admiration of London; the only titled lady of 
the republican court, and the only beauty at St. James!” 
said Claudia, rustling a deep courtesy. 

“ Claudia—” 

“And in time I shall be Countess of Hurstmonceux, and 
perhaps after a while Marchioness of Banff; for Vincent 
thinks if the Conservatives come in his father will be 
raised a step in the peerage!” 

“And is it for that you sell yourself? Oh, Claudia, how 
Satan fools you! Be rational; consider: what is it to be 
a countess, or even a marchioness? It is ‘distance lends 
enchantment to the view.’ Here in this country, where, 
thank the Lord, there is no hereditary rank—no titles and 
no coronetativepe things, from their remoteness, impress 
your imagination, and disturb your judgment. van will 
not feel so in England; there, where there are hundreds 
and thousands of titled personages, your coveted title will 
sink to its proper level, and you will find yourself of much 
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less importance in London as Lady Vincent, than you are 
in Washington as Miss Merlin. There you will find how 
little you have really gained by the sacrifice of truth, 
honor and purity ; all that is best in your woman’s nature 
-—all that is best in your earthly—yes, and your eternal 
ife!” 

“Bee, have you done?” 

“No. You have given me two reasons why I think you 
sught not to marry the viscount: first, because you do not 
love him, and secondly, because you do love—some one else. 
And now I will give you two more reasons why you 
should not marry him—viz., first, because he is not a good 
man, and secondly, because he does not love you. There!” 
said Beatrice, firmly. 

“Bee, how dare you say that! What should you know 
of his character? And why should you think he 4es not 
love me?” 

“T feel that he is not a good man; so do you, ? will ven- 
ture to say, Claudia. And I know that he marri:s you for 
some selfish or mercenary motive; your money, possi- 
bly. And so also do you know it, Claudia, I dare to 
affirm.” 

“Have you anything more to say ?” 

“Only this: to beg, to pray. to urge yo not te sin—not 
to debase yourself! Oh, Claudia! if loviny Ishmael as you 
profess to do, and loathing the viscount as you confess you 
do, and knowing that he cares nothing for you, you stil] 
marry him for his title and his rank, as you admit you 
will—Claudia! Claudia! in the pure sight of angels you 
will be more guilty, and less pardonable than the poor lost 
creatures of the pavement, whose shadow you would scarcely 
allow to fall across your path!” 

“ Bee, you insult, you offend, you madden me! If this 
be so—if you speak the truth—I cannot help it, and I cv 
notcare. ITamambitious! IfITimmolate all my womanly 
feelings to become a peeress, it is as I would certainly and 
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ruthlessly destroy everything that stood in my way to 
become a queen, if that were possible.” 

“Good Heavens, Claudia! are you then really a fiend in 
female form?” exclaimed the dismayed gil. 

“T do not know. I may be so. I think Satan has taken 
possession of me since my betrothal! At least I feel that 
I could be capable of great crimes to secure great ends,” 
said Claudia, recklessly. 

“And, oh! Heaven! the opportunity will be surely af- 
forded to you if you do not repent. Satan takes good care 
to give his servants the fullest freedom to <levelop their 
evil. Oh, Claudia, for the love of Heaven, stop where you 
are! go no further. Your very next step on this sinful 
road may make retreat impossible. Break off this mar- 
riage at once. Better the broken troth-—better the nine 
days’ wonder—than the perjured bride, and the loveless, 
sinful nuptials! You said you were ambitious. Claudia 
— here Bee’s voice grew almost inaudible from intense 
passion—* Claudia! you do not know—you cannot know 
what it costs me to say what I am about to say to you 
now; but—I will say it: You love Ishmael. Well, he 
loves you—ah! far better than you love him, or than you 
are capable of loving any one. For you all his toils have 
been endured, all his laurels won. Claudia! be proud of 
this great love; it is a hero’s love—a poet’s love. Claudiu! 
you have received much adulation in your life, and you 
will receive much more; but you never have received, an’! 
you never will, so high an honor as you have in Ishmael’s 
love. Itis a crown of glory to your life. You are ambi- 
tious! Well, wait for him; give him a few short years. 
and he will attain honors, not hereditary, but all his own. 
He will reach a position that the proudest woman may be 
proud to share; and his wife shall take a higher rank 
among American matrons than the wife of a mere noble- 
man can reach in England. And his untitled name, like 
that of Cesar, shall be a title in itself.” 
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“Bee! Bee! you wring my heart in two. You drive 
ue mad! It cannot be, I tell you! It can never be! He 
may rise! there is no doubt but that he will! But let him 
rise ever so high, I cannot be his wife! his wife! horrible! 
I came of a race of which all the men were brave, and all 
- the women pure! And he—” 

“Is braver than the bravest man of your race! purer 
than the purest woman!” interrupted Bee, fervently. 

“ He is the child of shame and his heritage is dishonor! 
He bears his mother’s maiden name, and she was—the 
scorn of his sex and the reproach of ours! And this is 
the man you advise me, Claudia Merlin, whose hand is 
sought in marriage by the heir of one of the oldest earl- 
doms in England, to marry! Bee, the insult is unpardon- 
able! You might as well advise me to marry my father’s 
footman! and better, for Powers came at least of honest 
parents!” said Claudia, speaking in the mad, reckless, 
defiant way in which those conscious of a bad argument 
passionately defend their point. 

For a few moments Bee seemed speechless with indigna- 
tion. Then she burst forth vehemently : 

“Tt is false! as false as the father of falsehood himself! 
When thorns produce figs, or the deadly nightshade necta- 
rines; when eaglets are hatched in owls’ nests and young 
lions spring from rat holes, then I may believe these foul 
slanders of Ishmael and his parents. Shame on you, 
Claudia Merlin, for repeating them! You have shown me 
much evil in your heart to-night; but nothing so bad as 
that! Ishmael is nature’s gentleman! His mother must 
have been pure and lovely and loving! his father good and 
wise and brave! else how could they have given this son 
to the world! And did you forget, Claudia, when you 
spoke those cruel words of him, did you forget that only a 
‘ittle while ago you admitted that you loved him, and 
that all which was best in your nature approved that love?” 

“No! I did not and de not forget it! It was and it is 
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true! But what of that? I may not be able to help 
adoring him for his personal excellence! But +e be his 
wife—the wife of a—horrible!” 

“Have you forgotten, Claudia, that only a few mutes 
ago you said that you could not conceive of a diyiner hap- 
piness than to be the beloved wife of Ishmael?” 

“No! I have not forgotten it! And I spoke the truth! 
but that joy which I could so keenly appreciate can never, 
never be mine! And that is the secret of my madness} 
for Iam mad, Bee! And, oh! I came here to-night with 
my torn and bleeding heart! torn and bleeding from the 
dreadful battle between love and pride! came here with 
my suffering heart! my sinful heart if you will! and iasa@ 
it on your bosom to be soothed! and you have taken it 
and flung it back in my face! You have broken the 
bruised reed! quenched the smoking flax! humbled the 
humble! smitten the fallen! Oh, Bee! you have been 
more cruel than you know! Good-bye! Good-bye!” 
And she turned and flung herself out of the room. 

“Claudia, dear Claudia! oh, forgive me! I did not 
mean to wound you; if I spoke harshly it was because I 
felt for both! Claudia! come back, love!” cried Bee, 
hurrying after her; but Claudia was gone. Bee would 
have followed her; but little Lu’s voice was heard in 
plaintive notes. Bee returned to the room to find her 
little sister lying awake with wide-open, frightened eyes. 

“Oh, Bee! don’t do! and don’t let she tome bat. She 
stares Lu!” 

“Shall Bee take Lu up again and rock her to sleep? ” 

(73 ae 

Bee gently lifted the little one and sat down in the 
rocking-chair and began to rock slowly and sing softly 
But presently she stopped and whispered : 

eC Baby ! ” 

‘Ks, Bee.” 

“Do you love cousin Claudia?” 
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“Es, but she wates me up and stares me; don’t let she 
some adain, Bee.” 

“No, I will not; but poor Claudia is not happy; won't 
you ask the Lord to bless poor Claudia? He hears little 
shildren like you!” 

“Es; tell me what to say, Bee.” And without another 
word the little one slid down upon her knees and folded 
her hands, while Bee taught the sinless child to pray for 
the sinful woman. 

And then she took the babe again upon her lap, and 
rocked slowly and sung softly until she soothed her to 
sleep. 

Then Bee arose and rustled softly about the room, mak- 
ing her simple toilet before going to the saloon to join 
the guests. 


CHAPTER. LXV. 


ISHMAEL’S WOE. 


And with another’s crime, may. birth 

She taunted me as little worth, 

Because, forsooth, I could not claim 

The lawful heirship of my name; 

Yet were a few short summers mine, 

My name should more than ever shine 
With honors all my own !—BYRON. 


SHMAHL sat in the shadows of his room overwhelmed 
with shame and sorrow and despair. He had heard 
every cruel word! they had entered his ears and pierced 
Ais heart! And not only for himself he bowed his head 
and sorrowed and despaired, but for her! for her! proud, 
selfish, sinful, but loving, and oh! how fatally beloved! 
{t was not only that he worshipped her with a blind 
idolatry, and knew that she returned his passion with 
equal strength and fervor, and that she woud have waited 
for him long years, and married him at last but for the 
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cloud upon his birth. It was not this—not his own misery 
that crushed him, nor even her present wretchedness that 
prostrated him—no! but it was the awful, shapeless 
shadow of some infinite unutterable woe in Claudia’s 
future, and into which she was blindly rushing, that over- 
whelmed him. Oh! to have saved her from this woe, he 
would gladly have laid down his life! 

The door opened and Jim, his especial waiter, entered 
with two lighted candles on a tray. He sat them on the 
table and was leaving the room, when Ishmael recalled 
him. What Iam about to relate is a trifle perhaps, but 
it will serve to show the perfect beauty of that nature 
which, in the midst of its own great sorrow, could think 
of the small wants of another. 

“Jim, you asked me this morning to write a letter fo1 
you, to your mother, I think.” 

“Yes, Master Ishmael, I thank you, sir; whenever you 
is at leisure, sir, with nothing to do; which I wouldn’, 
presume to be in a hurry, sir, nor likewise onconvenience 
you the least in the world.” 

“Tt will not inconvenience me, Jim; it will give me 
pleasure, whenever you can spare me half-an-hour,” re- 
pled Ishmael, speaking with as much courtesy to the 
poor dependant as he would have used in addressing his 
wealthiest patron. 

“Well, Master Ishmael, which I ought to say Mr. 
Worth, and | beg your pardon, sir, only it is the old loy3 
as makes me forget myself, and call you what I used to in 
the old days, because Mr. Worth do seem to leave me so 
far away from you, sir—” 

“Call me what you please, Jim, we are old friends and 
I love my old friends better than any new distinctions that 
could come between us, but which I will never allow te 
separate us. What were you about to say, Jim?” 

“Well, Master Ishmael, and I thank you sincere, six, 
for letting ef me call vou so, I was agoing for to say, as J 
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could be at your orders any time, even now, if it would 
suit you, sir; because I have lighted up all my rooms and 
set my table for dinner, which it is put back an hour 
because of Master Walter, who is expected by the six 
o'clock train this evening; and Sam is waiting in the hall 

-and I ain’t got anything very partic’lar to do for the next 
hour or so.” 

“Very well, Jim, sit down in that chair and tell me 
what you want me to write,” said Ishmael, seating him- 
self before his desk and dipping his pen in ink. 

Yes, it was a small matter in itself; but it was char- 
acteristic of the man, thus to put aside his own poignant 
anguish to interest himself in the welfare of the humblest 
creature who invoked his aid. 

“Now then, Jim.” 

“Well, Master Ishmael,” said the poor fellow. “You 
know what to say a heap betteryn I do. Write it beauti- 
ful, please.” 

“Tell me what is in your heart, Jim, and then I will do 
vhe best I can,” said Ishmael, who possessed the rare gift of 
drawing out from others the best that was in their thoughts. 

“Well, sir, I thinks a heap o’ my poor ole mother, I 
does ; *membering how she did for me when I was a boy 
and wondering if anybody does for her now, and if she is 
comfortable down there at Tanglewood. And I wants her 
to know it; and not to be a-thinking as I forgets her.” 

Ishmael wrote rapidly for a few moments and then 
ooked up. 

“What else, Jim?” 

“Well, sir, tell her as I have saved a heap of money for 
her out’n the presents the gemmen made me o’ Christmas, 
and Ill bring it to her when J come down—which the ole 
‘oman do love money, sir, better than she do anything in 
this world, ‘cept it is me and old marster and Miss Claudia. 
And likewise what she wants me to bring her from town, 
and whether she would like a red gownd or a yallow one.” 
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Ishmael set down this and looked up. 

“Well, Jim?” 

“Well, sir, tell her how she aint got no call to be anxious, 
nor likewise stressed in her mind, nor lay ’wake o’ nights. 
thinking ’bout me, fear I should heave myself ‘way, mar- 
rying of these yer trifling city gals as don’t know a spin 
ning wheel frem a harrow! And how I ain’t seen nobody 
yet as I like better’n my ole mother and the young lady 
of color as she knows ’bout and proves of; which, sir, it 
ain’t nobody else but your own respected aunt, Miss Han- 
nah’s Miss Sally, as lives at Woodside.” 

“T have put all that down, Jim.” 

“Well, sir, and about the grand wedding as is to be to- 
morrow, sir; and how the Bishop of Maryland is going to 
‘form the ceremony; and how the happy pair be going to 
go ona grand tower and then going to visit Tanglewood 
afore they parts for the old country ; and how she will see 
a rale, livin’ lord as she'll be ’stonished to see look so Like 
any other man; and last ways how Miss Claudia do talk 
about taking me and Miss Sally along of her to foreign 
parts, because she prefers to be waited on by colored ladies 
and gentlemen ‘fore white ones; and likewise how I would 
wish to go and see the world, only I won’t go, nor likewise 
would Miss Claudia wish to take me, if the ole ’oman 
wishes otherwise.” 

Ishmael wrote and then looked up. Poor Jim, absorbed 
in his own affairs, did not notice how pale the writer’s face 
had grown, or suspect how often during the last few min- 
utes he had stabbed him to the heart. 

“Well, sir, that is about all I think, Master Ishmael. 
Only, please, sir, put it all down in your beautiful language 


as makes the ladies cry when you gets up and speaks afoze 
the great judges theirselves.” 


“T will do my best, Jim.” 
¥, : 4 ; 
Thank you, sir. And please sign my name to it, not 
yourn—mny name—Jaimes Madison Monroe Mortimer.” 
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PY ee, im.”? 

“And viease direct it to Mistress Catharine Maria Morti- 
Teer, raost in general called by friends, aunt Katie, as is 
housekeeper at Tanglewood.” 

Ishmael complied with his requests as far as discretion 
- permitted. 

“And now, sir, please read it all out aloud to me, so I 
can hear how it sound.” 

Ishmael complied with this request alsc, and read the 
letter aloud, to the immense delight of Jim, who earnestly 
expressed his approbation in the emphatic words: 

“ Now—that—is—beautiful! Thank y’, sir! That is 
ekal to anything as ever I heard out’n the pulpit! and 
sides which, sir, it is all true! true as gospel, sir! it is just 
exactly what I thinks and how I feels and what I wants to 
say, only I ain’t got the words. Won’t mother be proud 
o’ that letter nyther? Why, laws, sir, the ole ’oman 71] get 
the minister to read that letter! And then she’ll make 
everybody as comes to the house as can read, read it over 
and over again for the pride she takes in it, till she’ll fairly 
know it all by heart,”—etc., etc., etc. 

For Jim went on talking and smiling and covering the 
writer all over with gratitude and affection until he was 
interrupted by the stopping of a carriage, the ringing of a 
door bell and the sound of a sudden arrival. 

““There’s Master Walter Middleton now, as sure as the 
world! I must run! Dinner’ll be put on the table, soon’s 
ever he’s changed his dress! I’m a thousand times 
obleeged to you, sir, I am, indeed, everlasting obleeged! 
I wish I could prove it some way! Mother ’ll beso pleased!” 
And talking all the way down-stairs, Jim took himself and 
his delight away. 

Ishmael sighed, and arose to dress for dinner. His kind- 
ness had not been without its reward. The little diver- 
tisement of Jim’s letter had done him good. Blessed little 
offices of loving-kindness—what ministeriug angels are 
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they to the donor as well as the receiver! With some 
degree of self-possession Ishmael completed his toilet, and 
turned to leave his room, when the sound of some one 
rushing up the stairs like a storm arrested his steps. 

Then a voice sounded outside: 

“Which is Ishmael’s room? Bother! Oh, here it is!” 
and Bee’s door was opened. “No! calico! Ah! now I’m 
right.” 

And the next instant Walter Middleton burst open the 
door and rushed in, exclaiming joyfully, as he seized and 
shook the hands of his friend: 

“Ah! here you are, old fellow! God bless you! How 
elad Iam to see you! You are still the first love of my 
heart, Ishmael! Damon, your Pythias has not even a 
sweetheart to dispute your empire over him. How are 
you? Ihave heard of your success. Wasn't it glorious! 
Yow re a splendid fellow, Ishmael, and ’m proud of you. 
You may have Bee if you want her. I always thought 
there was a bashful kindness between you two. And 
there isn’t a reason in the-world why you shouldn’t have 
her. And so her Royal Highness, the Princess Claudia, 
has caught a lord, has she? Well, you know she ‘always 
said she would, and she has kept her word. But, I say, 
how are you? How do youwear your honors? How da 
the toga and the bays become you? Turn around and let 
us have a look at you.” And so the affectionate fellow 
rattled on, shaking both Ishmael’s hands every other 
seeond, until he*had talked himself fairly out of breath. 

“And how are you, dear Walter! But I need not ask; 
you look so well and happy,” said Ishmael, as soon as he 
could get in a werd. 

“Me? Oh, ?m well enough. Nought’s never in danger. 
Pye just graduated, you know; with the highest honors, 
they say. My thesis won the great prize; that was be- 
cause you were not in the same class, you know. I have 
my diploma in my pocket; ’m an M.D.; I can write 
myself doctor, and poison »eople, without danger of being 
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tried for murder! isn’t that a privilege? Now let my 
enemies take care of themselves! Why don’t you congrat- 
ulate me, you—” 

“T do, with all my heart and soul, Walter!” 

“'That’s right! only I had to drag it from you. Well, 
so I’m to be ‘best man’ to this noble bridegroom. Too 
much honor. I am not prepared for it. One cannot get 
ready for graduating and marrying at the same time. T 
don’t think I have got a thing fit to wear. I wrote to 
Bee to buy me some fine shirts, and some studs, and gloves, 
and handkerchiefs, and hair oil, and things proper for the 
occasion. I wonder if she did it?” 

“T don’t know! I know that she has been overwhelmed 
with care for the last month, too much care, for a girl, so 
it is just possible that she has had no opportunity. In- 
deed she has a great deal to think of and to do.” 

“Oh, it won’t hurt her; especially if it corsists of 
preparations for the wedding.” 

A bell rang. 

“There now, Ishmael! There is that diabolical dinner- 
bell! You may look! but it is true! a dinner-beli that 
peals out at seven o’clock in the evening, 7s a diabolical 
dinner-bell. At college we dine at twelve meridian, skarp, 
and sup at six! Itis dreadful to sit at table a whole 
hour, and be bored by seeing other people eat, and pre- 
tending to eat yourself, when you are not hungry! Well! 
there’s no help for it! Come down and be bored, Ishmael.” 

They went down into the drawing-room, where quite a 
large circle of near family connections were assembled. 

Walter Middleton was presented to the Viscount Vin- 
cent, who was the only stranger, to him, present. 

Claudia was there looking as calm, as_ self-possessed 
and queenly as if she had not passed through a storm of 
passion two hours before. 

Ishmael glanced at her and saw the change with amaze- 
went, but he dared not trust himself to look again. 

The dinner party, with a!\ this trouble under the surface, 
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passed off in superficial gayety. The guests separated 
early, because the following morning would usher in the 
wedding-day. 


CHAPTER LAV -L 


THE MARRIAGE MORNING. 


I trust that never more in this world’s shade 
Thine eyes will be upon me: never more 
Thy face come back to me. For thou hast made 
My whole life sore: 
Fare hence, and be forgotten .. . Sing thy song, 
And braid thy brow, 
And be beloved and beautiful—and be 
In beauty baleful still... a Serpent Queen 
To others not yet curst in loving thee 
As I have been !—MEREDITH. 


FSHMAKEL awoke. After a restless night, followed by an 

hour’s complete forgetfulness, that more nearly re- 
sembled the swoon of exhaustion than the sleep of health, 
Ishmael awoke to a new sense of wretchedness. 

You who have suffered know what such awakenings are. 
You have seen some one dearer than life die; but hours, 
days, or weeks of expectation have gradually prepared you 
for the last scene; and though you have seen the dear one 
die, and though you have wept yourself half blind and 
half dead, you have slept the sleep of utter oblivion, which 
is like death; but you have at last awakened and returned 
to consciousness to meet the shock of memory and the 
sense of sorrow a thousand times more overwhelming than 
the first blow of bereavement had been. 

Or you have been for weeks looking forward to the part- 
ing of one whose presence is the very light of your days. 
And in making preparations for that event the thought of 
coming separation has been somewhat dulled; but at last 
all is ready; the last night has come; you all separate and 
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go to bed, with the mutual injunction to be up early in the 
morning for the sake of seeing “him ”—it may be some 
brave volunteer going to the war—off; after lying awake 
nearly all night you suddenly drop into utter forgetfulness 
- of impending grief, and into some sweet dream of pleasant- 
ness and peace. You awake with a start; the hour has 
come; the hour of parting; the hour of doom! 

Yes, whatever the grief may be, it is in the hour of such 
awakenings we feel it most poignantly. 

Thus was it with Ishmael. The instant he awoke the 
spear of memory transfixed his soul. He could have cried 
out in his agony. It took all his manhood to control his 
pain. He arose and dressed himself and offered up his 
morning worship and went to the breakfast-room, resolved 
to pass through the day’s fiery ordeal, cost him what it 
might. 

Claudia was not at breakfast. In fact, she seldom or 
never appeared at the breakfast-table; and this morning 
of all mornings it was quite natural she should be absent. 
But Mrs. Middleton and Bee, Judge Merlin, Mr. Middleton, 
Mr. Brudenell, Walter and Ishmael were present. It was 
in order that people should be merry on a marriage morn- 
ing; but somehow or cther that order was not followe. 
Judge Merlin, Mrs. Middleton and Bee, were unusually 
grave and silent; Mr. Brudenell was always sad; Ishmael 
was no conventional talker, and, therefore, could not seem 
other than he was—very serious. It was quite in vain 
that Mr. Middleton and Walter tried to get up a little jest- 
ing and badinage. And when the constraint of the 
breakfast-table was over every one felt relieved. 

“Remember,” said Mrs. Middleton, with her hand upon 
the back of her chair, “that the carriages will be at the 
door at half-past ten; it is now half-past nine.” 

“And that means we have but an hour to put on our 
wedding garments,” said Walter. “Bee, have you got 
my finery ready?” 
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“You will find everything you require laid out on your 
bed, Walter.” 

“You are the best little sister that ever was born. I 
doubt whether I shall let Ishmael, or any one else, have 
you until I get a wife of my own; and even then I don't 
know but what I shall want you home to look after hes 
and the children!” rattled Walter, careless or unobservant 
of the deep blush that mantled the maiden’s face. 

“Tshmael,” said the judge, “I wish you to take the 
fourth seat in the carriage with myself and daughter and 
Beatrice. Will you do so?” 

Ishmael’s emotions nearly choked him, but he answered: 

“Certainly, if you wish.” 

“The four bridesmaids will fill the second carriage, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Middleton, Mr. Brudenell and Walter the 
third. I do not know the arrangements made for eur 
other friends; but I dare say it is all right. Oh, Ishmael, 
I feel as though we were arranging a procession to the 
grave instead of to the altar,” he added, with a heavy sigh, 
Then correcting himself, he said: 

“But this is all very morbid. So no more of it.” 

And the judge wrung Ishmael’s hand; and each went 
his separate way to dress for the wedding. 

Meanwhile the bride-elect sat alone in her luxurious 
dressing-room. 

Around her, scattered over tables, chairs and stands, lay 
the splendid paraphernalia of her bridal array—rich 
dresses, mantles, bonnets, veils, magnificent shawls, spark: 
ling jewels, blooming flowers, intoxicating perfumes. 

On the superb malachite stand beside her stood a silver 
tray, on which was arranged an elegant breakfast-service 
of Bohemian china. But the breakfast was untasted and 
forgotten. 

There was no one to watch her; she had sent her maid 
away with orders not to return until summoned by her bell. 

And now, while her coffee unheeded grew cold, she sat, 
leaning forward in her easy-chair, with her hands tightly 
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clasped together over her knees, her tumbled black ringlets 
fallen down upon her dressing-gown, and her eyes flared 
open and fixed in a dreadful stare upon the far distance as 
if spell-bound by some horror there. 

To have seen her thus, knowing that she was a bride- 
elect, you might have judged that she was about to be 
forced into some loathed marriage, from which her whole 
tortured nature revolted. 

And you would have judged truly. She was being thus 
forced into such a marriage, not by any tyrannical parent, 
or guardian, for flesh and blood could not have forced 
Claudia Merlin into any measure she had set her will 
against. She was forced by the demon Pride, who had 
taken possession of her soul ! 

And now she sat alone with her sin, dispossessed of all 
her better self, face to face with her lost soul ! 

She was roused by the entrance of Mrs. Middleton— 
Mrs. Middleton in full carriage-dress—robe and mantle of 
mauve-colored moire-antique, a white lace bonnet with 
mauve-colored flowers, and white kid gloves finished at 
the wrists with mauve ribbon quillings. 

“‘ Why, Claudia, is it possible? Not commenced dress- 
ing yet and everybody else ready, and the clock on the 
stroke of ten! What have you been thinking of, child?” 

Claudia started like one suddenly aroused from sleep, 
threw her hands to her face as if to clear away a mist, and 
looked around. 

But Mrs. Middleton had hurried to the door and was 
calling : 

«Here! Alice! Laura! ’Gena! Lotty ! Where are you, 
my dears?” 

Receiving no answer, she flew to the bell and rang it 
and brought Claudia’s maid to the room. 

“Ruth! hurry to the young ladies’ room and give my 
compliments and ask them to come here as soon as possi- 
ble! Miss Merlin is not yet dressed !”’ 
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The girl went on her errand and Mrs. Middleton turned 
again to Claudia: 

“Not even eaten your breakfast yet! Oh, Claudia!” 
and she poured out a cup ef coffee and handed it to her 
niece. 

And Claudia drank it, because it was easier to do se 
than to expostulate. 

At the moment that Claudia returned the cup the door 
opened and the four bridesmaids entered—all dressed 
in floating, cloud-like, misty white tulle, and crowned 
with wreaths of white roses and holding bouquets of the 
zame. 

They laid down their bouquets, drew off their white 
gloves and fluttered around the bride and with their 
busy fingers quickly dressed her luxuriant black hair, 
and arrayed her stately form in her superb bridal dress. 

This dress was composed of an under-skirt of the rich- 
est white satin and an upper robe of the finest Valen- 
ciennes lace looped up with bunches of orange flowers. A 
berthe of lace fell over the satin bodice. And a long veil 
of lace flowed from the queenly head down to the tiny 
foot. A wreath of orange flowers, sprinkled over with the 
icy dew of small diamonds, crowned her black ringlets. 
And diamonds adorned her neck, bosom, arms and stom- 
acher. Her bouquet-holder was studded with diamonds. 
and her initials on the white velvet cover of her prayer: 
book were formed of tiny seed-like diamonds. 

No sovereign queen on her bridal morn was ever mors 
richly arrayed. But, oh! how deadly pale and cold sho 
was ! 

“There!” they said, triumphantly, when they ha 
finished dressing her, even to the arranging of the bouquet 
of orange flowers in its costly holder and putting it in her 
hand. “There!” And they wheeled the tall Psyche 
mirror up before her that she might view and admire 
herself, 

She looked thoughtfully at the image reflected there 
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She looked so long that Mrs. Middleton, growing impa- 
tient, said: 

“My love, it is time to go.” 

“Leave me alone for a few minutes, all of you! I will 
' not keep you waiting long,” said Claudia. 

“She wishes to be alone to offer up a short prayer 
before going to be married,” was the thought in the 
heart of each one of the party, as they filed out of the 
room. 

Did Claudia wish to pray? Did she intend to ask 
God’s protection against evil? Did she dare to ask His 
blessing on the act she contemplated ? 

We shall see. 

She went after the last retreating figure and closed and 
bolted the door. Thenshe returned to her dressing bureau, 
opened a little secret drawer and took from it a tiny jar of 
rouge, and with a piece of cotton-wool applied it to her 
deathly-white cheeks until she had produced there an 
artificial bloom, more brilliant than that of her happiest 
days, only because it was more brilliant than that of 
nature. Then to soften its fire she powdered her face with 
pearl white and finally with a fine handkerchief carefully 
dusted off the superfuous particles. 

Having done this, she put away her cosmetics and took 
from the same receptacle a vial of the spirits of lav. 
ender and mixed a spoonful of it with water and drank 
it off. 

Then she returned the vial to its place and locked up 
she secret drawer where she kept her deceptions. 

She gave one last look at the mirror, saw that between 
the artificial bloom and the artificial stimulant her face 
presented a passable counterfeit of its long-lost radiance, 
she drew her bridal veil around so as to shade it a lit- 
tle, lowered her head and raised her bouquet, that her 
friends might not see the suspicious suddenness of the 
transformation from deadly pallor to living bl:om;—fo 
though Claudia, in an hour of hysterical parsion, haa 
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discovered this secret of her toilet to Beatrice, yet she was 
teally ashamed of it and wished te conceal it from all 
others. 

She opened the door, went out and joined her friends in 
the hall, saying with a cheerfulness thet she had found in 
the lavender vial: 

“T am quite ready for the show now!” 

But she kept her head lowered and averted, for a little 
while, though in fact her party were too much excited to 
scrutinize her appearance, especially as they had had a 
good view of her while making her toilet. 

They went down into the drawing-room, where the fam- 
ily and their nearest relations were assembled and waiting 
for them. 

Bee was there, looking lovely as usual. Bee, who almost 
always wore white when in full dress, now varied from her 
custom by wearing a glacé silk of delicate pale blue, with 
a white lace mantle and a white lace bonnet and veil. 
Bee did this beeause she did not mean to be mustered into 
the bride’s service, or even mistaken by any person for 
one of the bridesmaids. Beyond her obligatory presence 
in the church as one of the bride’s family, Bee was re- 
solved to have nothing to do with the sacrilegious marriage. 

“Come,my dear! Are you ready? How beautiful you 
are, my Claudia! I never paid you a compliment berore, 
my child; but surely I may be excused for doing so now 
that you are about to leave me! ‘ How blessings brighten 
as they take their flight,” whispered the judge, as he met 
and kissed his daughter. 

And certainly Claudia’s beauty seemed perfectly dazzling 
this morning. She smiled a greeting to all her friends 
assembled there, and then gave her hand to her father, 
who drew it within his arm and led her to the carriage 

Ishmael, like one in a splendid, terrible dream, from 
Which he could not wake, in which he was obliged to act, 
went up to Bee and drew her little white-gloved hand 
ander his arm, and led Mes after the father and daughter, 
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The other members of the marriage party followed in 
order. 

Besides Judge Merlin’s brougham and Mr. Middleton’s 
barouche, there were several other carriages drawn up be- 
fore the house. 

Bee surveyed this retinue and murmured: 

“Tndeed, except that we all wear light cclors instead of 
vlack and the coachmen have no hat-scarfs, this looks 
quite as much like a funeral as a wedding.” 

Ishmael did not reply; he could not wake from that 
dazzling, horrible dream. 

When they were seated in the carriage, Claudia and 
Beatrice occupied the back seat; the judge and Ishmacl 
the front one; the judge sat opposite Bee, and Ishmac! 
opposite Claudia. 

The rich drifts of shining white satin and misty white 
lace that formed her bridal dress floated around him; her 
foot inadvertently touched his, and her warm, balmy 
breath passed him. Never had he been so close to 
Claudia before; that carriage was so confined and 
crowded ;—dread proximity! The dream deepencd; 
it became a trance ;— that strange trance that sometimes 
falls upon the victim in the midst of his sufferings, hela 
Ishmael’s faculties in abeyance and deadened his sense 
of pain. 

And indeed the same spell, though with less force, acted 
upon all the party in that carriage. Its mood was expect- 
ant, excited, yet dream-like. There was scarcely any con- 
versation. There seldom is under such circumstances, 
Once the judge inquired : 

“Bee, my dear, how is it that you are not one of 
Claudia’s bridesmaids? ” 

“T did not wish to be, and Claudia was so kind as to 
excuse me,” Beatrice replied. 

“But why not, my love? I thought young ladies 
always liked to fill such positions.” 

Bee blushed and lowered her head. but did not reply 
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Claudia answered for her: 

“Beatrice does not like Lord Vincent; and does not 
approve of the marriage,” she said, defiantly. 

“Humph!” exclaimed the judge, and not another word 
was spoken during the drive. 

It was a rather long one. The church selected for the 
performance of the marriage rites being St. John’s at the 
West End of the town, where the bridegroom and his 
friends were to meet the bride and her attendants. 

They reached the church at last; the other carriages 
arrived a few seconds after them, and the whole party 
alighted and went in. 

The bridegroom and his friends were already there. 
And the bridal procession formed and went up the middle 
aisle to the altar, where the bishop in his sacerdotal robes 
stood ready to perform the ceremony. 

The bridal party formed before the altar, the bishop 
opened the book, and the ceremony commenced. It pro- 
ceeded according to the ritual, and without the slightest 
deviation from commonplace routine. 

When the bishop came to that part of the rites in which 
he utters the awfu) adjuration—*T require and charge you 
both, as ye shall answer at the dreadful day of judgment, 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that if 
either of you know any impediment, why ye may not 
be lawfully joined together in matrimony, ye do now con- 
fess it. For be ye well assured, that if any persons are 
joined together, otherwise than God’s Word doth allow 
their marriage is not lawful,”—Bee, who was standing with 
her mother and father near the bridal circle, looked up at 
the bride. 

Oh! could Claudia, loving another, loathing the bride- 
groom, kneel in that sacred church, before that holy altar, 
in the presence of God’s minister, in the presence cf God 
himself hear that solemn adjuration, and persevere in her 
awful sin? 


Yes, Claudia could! as tens of thousands, from ignor 
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ance, from insensibility, or from recklessness, have done 
before her; and as tens of thousands more, from the same 
causes, will do after her! 

The ceremony proceeded until it reached the part where 
the ring is placed upon the bride’s finger, and all went 
well enough until, as they were rising from the prayer of 
“Our Father,” the bride happened to lower her hand, and 
the ring, which was too large for her finger, dropped off, 
and rolled away, and passed out of sight. 

The ceremony ended, and the ring was sought for; but 
could not be found then: and, I may as well tell you now, 
it has not been found yet. 

Seeing at length that their search was quite fruitless, 
the gentlemen of the bridal train reluctantly gave up the 
ring for lost, and the whole party filed into the chancel, to 
enter their names in the register, that lay for this purpose 
on the communion table. 

The bridegroom first approached and wrote his. It was 
~ prolonged and sonorous roll of names, such as frequently 
compose the tail of a nobleman’s title: 

Malcolm—Victor—Stuart—Douglass—Gordon—Dugald, 
Viscount Vincent. 

Then the bride signed hers, and the witnesses theirs. 

When Mr. Brudenell came to sign his own name as one 
of the witnesses, he happened to glance at the bridegroom’s 
long train of names. He read them over with a smile at 
their length, but his eye fastened upon the last one—* Du- 
gald,” “Dugald,” “Dugald?” Herman Brudenell, like 
the immortal Burton, thought he had “heard that name. 
before,” in fact, was sure he had “heard that name be- 
fore!” Yes, verily; he had heard it in connection with 
his sister’s fatal flight, im which a certain Captain Dugald 
had been her companion! And he resolved. to make 
cautious inquiries of the viscount. He had known Lord 
Vincent on the Continent, but he had either never hap- 
pened to hear what his family name was, or if he had 
chaneed to do so, ne had foreotten the circumstance. At 
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all events, it was not until the instant in which he reaé 
the viscount’s signature in the register that he discovered 
the family name of Lord Vincent and the disreputable 
name of Eleanor Brudenell’s unprincipled lover to be the 
same. 

But this was no time for brooding over the subject! 
He affixed his own signature, which was the last one on 
the list, and then joined the bridal party, who were now 
leaving the church. 

At the door a signal change took place in the order of 
the procession. 

Lord Vincent, with a courtesy as earnest and a smile 
as beaming as gallantry and the occasion required, handed 
his bride into his own carriage. 

Judge Merlin, Ishmael and Beatrice rode together. 

And others returned in the order in which they had 
come. 

Ishmael was coming out of that strange, benumbed 
state that had deadened for a while all his sense of suffer. 
ing—coming back to a consciousness of utter bereavement 
and insupportable anguish—anguish written in such 
awful characters upon his pallid and writhen brow, that 
Beatrice and her uncle exchanged glances of wonder and 
alarm. 

But Ishmael, in his fixed agony, did not perceive the 
looks cf anxiety they turned towards him—did not even 
perceive the passage of time or space, until they arrived at 
home again, and the wedding guests began to alight from 
the carriages. 

The party temporarily separated in the hall, the ladies 
dispersing each to her own chamber to make some trifling 
change in her toilet before appearing in the drawing-room. 

“Ishmael, come here, my dear lad,” said the judge, as 
soon as they were left alone. 

Ishmael mechanicaily followed him to the little break- 
fast parlor of the family, where on the sideboard sat de 
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ganters of brandy and wine, and piichers of water, and 
glasses of all shapes and sizes. 

He poured out two glasses of brandy-—one for himself 
and one for Ishmael. 

“Let us drink the health of the newly-married couple,” 
he said, pushing one glass towards Ishmael, and raising 
the other to his own lips. 

But Ishmael hesitated, and poured out a tumbler cf 
pure water, saying, in a faint voice: 

“Y will drink her health in this!” 

“Nonsense! put it down. You are chilled enougn 
aithout drinking that to throw you into an ague! Drink 
something warm and strong, boy! drink something warm 
and strong! I tell you, I, for one, cannot get through this 
day without some such support as this,” said the judge, 
authoritatively, as he took from the young man’s nerve- 
less hand the harmless glass of water, and put into it the 
perilous glass of brandy. 

For ah! good men do wicked things sometimes, and 
wise men foolish ones. 

Still Ishmael hesitated; for even in the midst of his 
great trouble he heard the “still, small voice” of some 
good angel—it might have been his mother’s spirit—whis- 
pering him to dash from his lips the circean draught, that 
would indeed allay his sense of suffering for a few min- 
utes, but might endanger his character through all his life 
and his soul through all eternity. The voice that whis- 
pered this, as I said, was a “still, small voice,” speaking 
softly within him. But the voice of the judge was bluff 
and hearty, and he stood there, a visible presence, enforcing 
his advice with strength of action. 

And Ishmael, scarcely well assured of what he did, put 
the glass to his lips and quaffed the contents, and felt at 

nce falsely exhilarated. 

“Come, now! We will go into the drawing-room! f 
dare say they are all down by this time,” said the judge 
And in they went. 
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He was right in his conjecture; the wedc-ng gue:'s wers 
all assembled there. 

And soon after his entrance the sliding doors between 
the drawing-room and the dining-room were pushed back, 
and Devizae, who was the presiding genius of the w edding 
feast, ect and announced that breakfast was served 

The company filed in—the bride and bridegroom walk 
ing together, and followed by the bridesmaids and the 
gentlemen of the party. 

Ishmael gave his arm to Beatrice. Mr. Brucenell con: 
ducted Mrs. Middleton, and the judge led one cf the lady 
guests. 

The scene they entered upon was one of splendor, 
beauty, and luxury, never surpassed even by the great 
Vourienne and Devizac themselves! Painting, eilding and 
flowers had not been spared. The walls were covered with 
frescoes of Venus, 'syche, Cupid, the graces and the muses, 
seen among the rosy bowers and shady groves of Arcadia 
The ceiling was covered with celestial scenery, in the midst 
of which was seen the cloudy court of Jupiter and Juno 
and their attendant gods and goddesses; the pillars were 
covered with gilding and twined with flowers, and long 
wreaths of flowers connected one pillar with another, and 
festooned the doorways and windows and the corners of 
the room. 

The breakfast table was a marvel of art—blazing with 
gold plate, blooming with beautiful and fragrant exotics, 
and intoxicating with the aroma of the richest and rarest 
viands. , 

At the upper end of the room a temporary raised and 
gilded balcony wreathed with roses was occupied by Du- 
reezie’s celebrated band, who, as the company came in, 
struck up an inspiring bridal march composed expressly 
for this occasion. 

The wedding party took their seats at the table and the 
feasting began. The viands were carved and served and 
raised. The bride’s cake was cut and the slices dise 
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tributed. The ring feli to one of the bridesmaids and 
provoked the usual badinage. The wine circulated freely. 

Mr. Middleton arose and in a neat little speech pro- 
posed the fair bride’s health, which proposal was hailed 
with enthusiasm. 

Judge Merlin, in another littie speech, returned thanks 
to the company and begged leave to propose the bride- 
groom’s health, which was duly honored. 

Then it was Lord Vincent’s turn to rise and express hig 
gratitude and propose Judge Merlin’s health. 

This necessitated a second rising of the judge, who after 
making due acknowledgments of the compliment paid 
him, proposed—the fair bridesmaids. 

And so the breakfast proceeded. 

They sat at table an hour, and then, at a signal from 
Mrs. Middleton, all arose. 

The gentlemen adjourned to the little breakfast parlor 
to drink a parting glass with their host in something 
stronger than the light French breakfast wines they had 
been quaffing so freely. 

And the bride, followed by all her attendants, went up 
to her room to change her bridal robe and veil for her 
travelling dress and bonnet; as the pair were to take the 
one o’clock train to Baltimore en route for New York, 
Niagara and the Lakes. 

She found her dressing-room all restored to the dreary 
good order that spoke of abandonment. Her rich dresses 
and jewels and bridal presents were all packed up. And 
every trunk was locked and corded and ready for trans- 
portaticn to the railway station, except one large trunk 
that stood open, with its upper tray waiting for the bridal 
uress she was about to put off. 

Ruth, who had been very busy with all this packing, 
while the wedding party were at courch and at breakfast, 
now stood with the brown silk dress and mantle that was 
to be Claudia’s travelling costume, laid over her arm, 
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Claudia, assisted by Mrs. Middleton, changed her dress 
with the feverish haste of one who longed to get a painful 
ydeal over; and while Ruth hastily packed away the 
wedding finery and closed the last trunk, Claudia tied on 
her brown silk bonnet and drew on her gloves and ex 
pressed herself ready to depart. 

» They went down-stairs to the drawing-room, where al: 
the wedding guests were once more gathered to see the 
young pair off. 

There was no time to lose, and so all her friends gath- 
ered around the bride to receive her adieux and to express 
their good wishes. 

One by one she bade them farewell. 

When she came to her cousin, Bee burst into tears and 
whispered : 

“God forgive you, poor Claudia! God avert from you 
all evil consequences of your own act!” 

She caught her breath, wrung Bee’s hand and turned 
away, and looked around. She had taken leave of ail 
except her father and Ishmael! 

Her father she knew would accompany her as far as 
the railway station, for he had said as much. 

But there was Ishmael ! 

As she went up to him slowly and fearfully every vein and 
artery in her body seemed to throb with the agony of her 
heart. She tried to speak; but could utter no articulate 
sound. She held out her hand; but he did not take it; 
then she lifted her beautiful eyes to his, with a glance se 
helpless, so anguished, so imploring, as if silently praying 
from him some kind word, before she should go, that Ish- 
mael’s generous heart was melted and he took her hand 
and pressing it while he spoke, said in low and fervent tones: 

“God bless you, Lady Vincent. God shield you from 
all evil! God save you in every crisis of your life!” 

And she bowed her head, lowly and humbly, to receive 
‘his benediction as though it had been uttered by an 
authorized ministex of God, 
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“T would bend my spirit o’er you.” 

“Tam humbled, who was humble! 
Friend ! I bow my head before you! ” 
E. é. BROWNING. 


UT a mist fell before Ishmael’s eyes, and when it cleared 
away Claudia was gone. 

The young bridesmaids were chattering gayly, in a low, 
melodious tone, with each other, and with the gentlemen 
of the party, filling the room with a musical hum of many 
happy voices. 

But all this seemed unreal and dreadful, like the illu- 
sions of troubled sleep. And so Ishmael left the drawing- 
room and went up into the office, to see if perhaps he 
could find real life there. 

There lay the parcels of papers tied up with red tape, 
the open books that he had consulted the day before, and 
the letters that had come by the morning’s mail. 

He sat down wearily to the table, and began to open his 
letters. One by one he read and laid them aside. One 
important letter, bearing upon a case he had on hand, he 
laid by itself. 

Then rising, he gathered up his documents, put them 
into his pocket, took his hat and gloves and went to the 
City Hall. 

This day of suffering, like all other days, was a day of 
duties also. 

It was now one o’clock, the hour at which the train 
started which carried Claudia away. 

It was also the hour at which a case was appointed tc 
be heard before the Judge of the Orphan’s Court—a case 
in which the guardianship of certain fatherless and mother 
iess children was disputed between a grandmother and an 
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ancle, and in which Ishmael was counsel for the plaintiff 
He appeared in court, punctually to tle minute, found 
his client waiting for him there, and as soon as the judge 
had taken his seat, the young counsel opened the case. 
By astrong effort of will, he wrested his thoughts from 
his own great sorrow, and engaged them in the intereste 
of the anxious old lady, who was striving for the posses: 
sion of her grandchildren only from the love she bore them 
and their mother, her own dead daughter ; while her oppo- 
nent only wished to have the management of their large 
fortune. 

It was Nature that pleaded through the lips of the elo- 
quent young counsel, and he gained this case, also. 

But he was ill in mind and body. He could scarcely 
bear the thanks and congratulations of his client and her 
friends. 

The old lady had retained him by one large fee, and 
now she placed another and a larger one in his hands; but 
he could not have told whether the single bank-note was 
for five doilars or five hundred, as he mechanically re- 
ceived it and placed it in his pocket-book. 

And then, with the courteous bow and smile, never 
omitted, because they were natural and habitual, he 
turned and left the court-room. 

“What is the matter with Worth?” inquired one lawyer. 

“Can’t imagine; he looks very ill; shouldn’t wonder if 
he was going to have a congestion of the brain. It looks 
like it. He works too hard,” replied another. 

Old Wiseman, the law-thunderer, who had been the 
counsel opposed to Ishmael in this last case, and who, in 
fact, was always professionally opposed to him, but, nev- 
ertheless, personally friendly towards him, had also no- 
ticed his pale, haggard and distracted looks, and now 
hurried after him in the fear that he should fall before 
reaching home. 


He overtook Ishmael in the lobby. The young man way 
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standing leaning on the balustrades at the head of the 
stairs, as if unable to take another step. 

Wiseman bent over him. 

“Worth, my dear fellow, what is the matter with you? 
Does it half kill you to overthrow me at law?” 

“T—fear that I am not well,” replied Ishmael, in 
hollow voice, and with a haggard smile. 

“What is it? Only exhaustion, I hope? You have 
been working too hard, and you never even left the court- 
room to take any refreshments to-day! You are too much 
in earnest, my young friend! You take too much pains! 
You apply yourself too closely. Why, bless my life, you 
could floor us all any day with half the trouble! But you 
must always use a trip-hammer to drive tin-tacks! Take 
my arm, and let us go and get something.” 

And the stout lawyer drew the young man’s arm within 
his own, and led him to a restaurant that was kept on the 
same floor for the convenience of the courts and their 
officers, and other habitues of the City Hall. 

Wiseman called for the best old Otard brandy, and 
poured out half a tumbler full, and offered it to Ishmael. 
It was a dose that might have been swallowed with im- 
punity by a seasoned old toper like Wiseman; but cer- 
tainly not by an abstinent young man like Ishmael, who, 
yielding to the fatal impulse to get rid of present suffering 
by any means, at any cost, or any risk, took the tumbler 
and swallowed the brandy. 

Ah! Heaven have mercy on the sorely-tried and 
sempted ! 

This was only the third glass of alcoholic stimulants 
that Ishmael had ever taken, in the whole course of his 
life. 

On the firss occasion, the day of Claudia’s betrothal, the 
glass had been placed in his hand, and urged upon his 
acceptance by his honored old friend, Judge Merlin. 

On the second occasion, the morning of this day, of 
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Claudia’s marriage, the glass had also been offered him 
by Judge Merlin. 

And on the third occasion, this afternoon of the terrible 
day of trial and suffering, it was placed to his lips by the 
respectable old lawyer, Wiseman. 

Alas! alas! 

On the first occasion, Ishmael had protested long before 
he yielded; on the second he had hesitated a little while ; 
but on the third, he took the offered glass and drank the 
brandy without an instant’s doubt or pause. 

Lord, be pitiful! 

And oh, Nora! fly down from Heaven on wings of love, 
and watch over your son and save him—from his friends! 
—lest he fall into deeper depths than any from which he 
has so nobly struggled forth. For he is suffering, tempted 
und human! And there never lived but one perfect man, 
and he was the Son of God! 

“Well?” said old Wiseman as he received the glass 
from Ishmael’s hand and sat it down. 

“T thank you; it has done me good; I feel much bet- 
ter; you are very kind,” said Ishmael. 

“TY wish you would really think so, and go into partner- 
ship with me; my business is very heavy; much more 
than I can manage alone, now that | am growing old and 
stout; and I must have somebody, and I would rather 
have you than any one else. You would succeed to the 
whole business after my death, you know.” 

“Thank you; your offer is very flattering. I will think 
it over, and talk with you on some future occasion. Now 
I feel that I must return home, while I have strength to 
do so,” replied Ishmael. 

“Very well, then, my dear fellow, I will let you off.” 

And they shook hands and parted. 

Ishmael, feeling soothed, strengthened and exhilarated 
set off to walk home. But this feeling gradually passed 
ofl, giving place to a weakness, heaviness and feverishness, 
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that warned him he was in no state to appear at Judge 
Merlin’s dinner-table. 

So when he approached the house, he opened a little 
side gate leading into the back grounds, and strayed into 
the shrubbery, feeling every minute more feverish, heavy 
and drowsy. 

At last he strayed into an arbor, quite at the bottom of 
the shrubberies, where he sank down upon the circular 
bench and fell into a deep sleep. 

Meanwhile, up at the house, changes had taken place. 
The wedding guests had all departed. The festive gar- 
ments had been laid away. The decorated dining-room 
had been shut up. The household had returned to its 
usual sober aspect, and the plain family dinner was laid 
in the little breakfast parlor. But the house was very sad 
and silent and lonely because its queen was gone. At the 
usual dinner-hour, six o’clock, the family assembled at the 
table. 

“Where is Ishmael, uncle?” inquired Beatrice. 

‘I do not know, my dear,” replied the judge, whose 
heart was sore with the wrench that had torn his daughter 
from him. 

“Do you, papa?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Mamma, have you seen Ishmael since the morning 

“No cad.” 

“Nor you, Walter?” 

“Nor I, Bee.” 

Mr. Brudenell looked up at the fair young creature, who 
took thought of his absent son, and volunteered to say: 

“ He had a case before the Orphans’ Court, to-day, I be- 
lieve. But the court is adjourned, I know, because I met 
the judge an hour ago at the Capitol; so I suppose he will 
be here soon.” 

Bee bowed in acknowledgment of this information, but 
she did not feel at all reassured. She had noticed Ish- 
mael’s dreadful pallor that morning; she felt how mnch 
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he suffered, and she feared some evil consequences ; though 
her worst suspicions never touched the truth. 

“Uncle,” she said, blushing deeply to be obliged still to 
betray her interest in one whom she was forced to remem- 
ber, because every one else forgot him—Uncle, had we 
not better send Powers up to Ishmael’s room to see if he 
has come in and let him know that dinner is on the 
table?” 

“Certainly, my dear, go, Powers, and if Mr. Worth is 
in his room, let him know that dinner is ready.” 

Powers went, but soon returned with the information 
that Mr. Worth was neither in his room nor in the office, 
nor anywhere else in the house. 

“Some professional business has detained him, he will 
be home after a while,” said the judge. 

But Bee was anxious, and when dinner was over she 
went up-stairs to a window that overlooked the avenue, 
and watched; but, of course, in vain. Then, with the 
restlessness common to intense anxiety, she came down, and 
went into the shrubbery to walk. She paced about very 
uneasily until she had tired herself, and then turned to- 
wards a secluded arbor at the bottom of the grounds to 
rest herself. She put aside the vines that overhung the 
doorway and entered. 

What did she see? 

Ishmael extended upon the bench, with the late after- 
ooon sun streaming through a crevice in the arbor, shining 
full upon his face, which was also plagued with flies |! 

She had found him then, but how? 

At first she thought he was only sleeping; and she was 
about to withdraw from the arbor, when the sound of his 
breathing caught her ear and alarmed her, and she crept 
back and cautiously approached and looked over him. 

Nis face was deeply flushed; the veins of his temples 
were swollen; and his breathing was heavy and labored. 

In her fright Bee caught up his hand and felt his pulse. 
“v was full, hard and slowly throbbing. She thought that 
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he was very ill—dangerously ill, and she was about te 
spring up and rush to the house for help, when, in raising 
her head, she happened to catch his breath. 

And all the dreadful truth burst upon Bee’s mind, and 
overwhelmed her with mortification and despair! 

With a sudden gasp and a low wail, she sank on her 
knees at his side and dropped her head in her open hands 
and sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, Ishmael! Ishmael, is it so? Have I lived to see 
you thus? Can awoman reduce aman to this? A proud 
and selfish woman have such power so to mar God’s no- 
blest work? Oh, Ishmael, my love! my love! I love you 
better than I love all the world besides! And I love you 
better than any one else ever did or ever can; yet, yet, I 
would rather see you stark dead before me than to see you 
thus! Oh, Heaven! Oh, Saviour! Oh, Father of Mer- 
cies, have pity on him and save him!” she cried. 

' And she wrung her hands and bent her head to look at 
him more closely, and her large tears dropped upon his 
face! 

He stirred, opened his eyes, rolled them heavily, became 
half conscious of some one weeving over him, turned 
clumsily and relapsed into insensibility. 

At his first motion Bee had sprung up and fled from the 
arbor, at the door of which she stood, with throbbing 
heart, watching him, through the vines. She saw that he 
had again fallen into that deep and comatose sleep. And 
she saw that his flushed and fevered face was more than ever 
exposed to the rays of the sun and the plague of the flies. 
And she crept cautiously back again, and drew her hand- 
kerchief from her pocket and laid it over his face, and 
turned and hurried, broken-spirited, from the spot. 

She gained her own room and threw herself into het 
chair in a passion of tears and sobs. 

Nothing that had ever happened in all her young life 
had ever grieved her anything like this. She had loved Ish- 
mael with all her heart, and she knew that Ishmael lover 
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Claudia with all of his; but the knowledge of this fact had 
never brought to her the bitter sorrow that the sight of 
Ishmael’s condition had smitten her with this afternoon. 
For there was scarcely purer love among the angels ‘n 
heaven than was that of Beatrice for Ishmael. First of al. 
she desired his good ; next his affection ; next his presence; 
but there was scarcely selfishness enough in Bee’s beautiful 
nature to wish to possess him all for her own. 

First his good! And here, weeping, sobbing and pray- 
ing by turns, she resolved to devote herself to that object; 
to do all that she possibly could to shield him from the 
suspicion of this night’s event; and to save him from 
falling into a similar misfortune. 

She remained in ver own room until tea-time, and then 
bathed her eyes, and smoothed her hair, and went down to 
join the family at the table. 

“Well, Bee,” said the judge, “ have you found Ishmael 
yet?” 

Bee hesitated, blushed, reflected a moment, and then 
answered : 

“Yes, uncle; he is sleeping; he is not well; and I would 
not have him disturbed if I were you; for sleep will do 
him more good than anything else.” 

“Certainly. Why, Bee, did you ever know me to have 
anybody waked up in the whole course of my hfe? Pow- 
ers, and the rest of you, hark ye: Let no one call Mr. 
Worth! Let him sleep until the last trump sounds, or 
until he wakes up of his own accord! ” 

Powers bowed, and said he would see the order observed. 

Soon after tea was over, the family, fatigued with the 
day’s excitement, retired to bed. 

Bee went up to her room in the back attic; but she did 
not go to bed, or even undress, for she knew that Ishmael 
was locked out; and so she threw a light shawl around 
her, and seated herself at the open back window, which 
from its high point of view commanded every nook and 
cranny of the back grounds. to watch until Ishmael should 
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wake up and approach the house, so that she might go 
down and admit him quietly, without disturbing the ser- 
vants and exciting their curiosity and conjectures. No 
one should know of Ishmael’s misfortune, for she would 
not call it fault, if any vigilance of hers could shield him. 
All through the still evening, all through the deep mid- 
night, Bee sat and watched. 

When Ishmael had fallen asleep, the sun was still high 
above the Western horizon ; but when he awoke the stars 
were shining. 

He raised himself to a sitting posture, and looked 
around him, utterly bewildered and unable to collect his 
scattered faculties, or to remember where he was, or how he 
came there, or what had occurred, or who he himself really 
was—so deathlike had been his sleep. 

He had no headache ; his previous habits had been too 
regular, his blood was too pure, and the brandy was too 
good for that. He was simply bewildered, but utterly be- 
wildered, as though he had waked up in another world. 

He was conscious of a weight upon his heart, but could 
not remember the cause of it ; and whether it was grief or 
remorse, or both, he could not tell. He feared that it was 
both. 

Gradually memory and misery returned to him; the 
dreadful day ; the marriage ; the feast; the parting ; the 
lawsuit ; the two glasses of brandy, and their mortifying 
consequences! All the events of that day lay clearly be- 
fore him now! that horrible day begun in unutterable 
sorrow, and ended in humiliating sin ! 

Was it himself, Ishmael Worth, who had suffered this 
sorrow, yielded to this temptation, and fallen into this sin ? 
To what had his inordinate earthly affections brought 
him ? He was no longer ‘‘the chevalier without fear and 
without reproach.” le had fallen, fallen, fallen ! 

He remembered that when he had sunk to sleep the sun 
was shining and smiling all over the beautiful garden, and 
that even in his half-drowsy state he had noticed its glory. 
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The sun was gone now! It had set upon his humiliating 
weakness! The day had given up the record of his sin 
and passed away forever! The day would return no more 
to reproach him, but its record would meet him in the 
judgment ! 

He remembered that once in his deep sleep he had half 
awakened and found what seemed a weeping angel bend- 
ing over him, and that he had tried to rouse himself to 
speak ; but in the effort he had only turned over and tum- 
bled into a deeper oblivion than ever. 

Who was that pitying angel visitant? 

The answer came like a shock of electricity. It was 
Bee ! Who else should it have been? It was Bee! She 
had sought him out when he was lost ; she had found him 
in his weakness ; she had dropped tears of love and sorrow 
over him. 

At that thought new shame, new grief, new remorse 
swept in upon his soul. 

He sprang upon his feet, and in doing so dropped a 
little white drift upon the ground. He stooped and picked 
it up. 

It was the fine white handkerchief that on first waking 
up he had plucked from his face. And he knew by its 
soft thin feeling and its delicate scent of violets, Bee’s 
favorite perfume, that it was her handkerchief and she 
had spread it as a veil over his exposed and feverish face, 
That little wisp of. cambric was redolent of Bee! of her 
presence, her purity, her tenderness. 

It seemed a mere trifle; but it touched the deepest 
springs of his heart, and, holding it in both his hands, he 
bowed his humbled head upon it and wept. 

When a man like Ishmael weeps it isin no gentle sum- 
mer shower I assure you ; but asthe breaking up of great 
fountains, the rushing of mighty torrents, the coming of 
a flood. 

Ne wept long and conyulsively, And his deluge of 
tears relieved his surcharged heart and brain and did him 
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good. He breathed more freely; he wiped his face with 
this dear handkerchief, and then, all dripping wet with 
tears as it was, he pressed it to his lips and placed it ix 
his bosom, over his heart, and registered a solemn vow in 
Heaven that this first fault of his life should also, with 
God’s help, be his last. 

Then he walked forth into the starlit garden, murmur- 
ing to himself: 

“By a woman came sin and death into the world, and 
by a woman came redemption and salvation. Oh, Claudia, 
my Eve! farewell! farewell! And Bee, my Mary, hail!” 

The holy stars no longer looked down reproachfully 
upon him; the harmless little insect-choristers no longer 
mocked him ; love and forgiveness beamed down from the 
pure light of the first, and cheering hope sounded in the 
gleeful songs of the last. 

Ishmael walked up the gravel-walk between the shrub- 
bery and the house. Once, when his face was towards the 
house, he looked up at Bee’s back window. It was open, 
and he saw a white, shadowy figure just within it. 

Was it Bee? 

His heart assured him that it was; and that anxiety 
for him had kept her there awake and watching. 

As he drew near the house, quite uncertain as to how he 
should get in, he saw that the shadowy, white figure dis- 
appeared from the window; and when he went up to the 
pack door, with the intention of rapping loudly until he 
should wake up the servants and gain admission, his pur- 
pose was forestalled, by the door being softly opened by 
Bee, who stood with a shaded taper behind it. 

“Oh, Bee!” 

“Oh, Ishmael! ” 

Both spoke at once, and in a tone of irrepressible 
emotion. 

“Come in, Ishmael,” she next said, kindly. . 

“You know, Bee?” he asked, sadly, as he entered. 

“Yes, Ishmael! Forgive me for _Knowing, for it pre- 
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vented others finding out! And your secret could not 
rest safer, or with a truer heart than mine.” 

“{ know it, dear Bee! dear sister, I knowit. And Bee! 
Listen! That glass of brandy was only the third of any 
sort of spirituous liquor that I ever tasted in my life! And 
I solemnly swear in the presence of Heaven and before 
you that it shall be the very last! Never, no, never, even 
as a medicine, will I place the fatal poison to my lips 
again!” 

“T believe you, Ishmael! And I am very happy! 
Thank God!” she said, giving him her hand. 

“Dear Bee! Holy angel! I am scarcely worthy to 
touch it,” he said, bowing humbly and reverently over 
that little white hand. 

“*There shall be more joy in Heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just persons 
who need no repentance.’ Good-night, Ishmael,” said 
Bee, sweetly, as she put the taper in his hand and glided 
like a spirit from his presence. 

She was soon sleeping beside her baby-sister. 

And Ishmael went up-stairs te bed. And the troubled 
night closed in peace. 

The further career of “Tshmael,” together with the after 
fate of all the characters mentioned in this work, will be 
found in the sequel to and final conclusion of this volume, 
just published, under thie name of “Self-Raised ; or, From 
the Depths.” 
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